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EXECUTIVE  POLICY  ROLES  IN  THE  URBAN  COUNTY 

By 

Elton  C.  Smith 
June  1978 

Chairman:  John  M.  DeGrove 

Major  Department:  Political  Science 

Florida's  urban  counties  are  operating  at  the  frontiers  of  the 
urban  crisis.  Under  a variety  of  community  environmental  conditions, 
these  counties  may  be  found  responding  to  urban  problems  encompassing 
the  neighborhood  to  the  region,  and  ranging  from  internal  management 
issues  to  those  of  financing  public  services,  growth  management,  and 
economic  development  including  urban  redevelopment.  Although  largely 
ignored  in  the  literature  and  research  on  urban  affairs,  the  urban  county 
is  nonetheless  a major  element  in  governmental  response  to  urban  problems 
at  the  local  level.  The  urban  county  is  uniquely  equipped  for  this  role 
because  of  the  large  geographic  area  which  it  covers  relative  to  cities, 
allowing  the  county  government  to  simultaneously  address  regional 
problems  while  providing  municipal  services  to  unincorporated  populations. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  executive  policy  roles  in  the 
urban  county  have  been  examined.  This  has  been  an  exploratory  study, 
utilizing  a systems  perspective  of  urban  county  government,  to  assess 
the  effect  of  metropolitan  reform  on  the  roles  which  urban  county  chief 
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executives  play  in  the  policy  process.  It  has  been  shown  that  metro- 
politan reform  does  result  in  executive  ascendancy  within  the  policy 
process  accompanied  by  a corresponding  legislative  decline.  This  is 
termed  the  "fox  in  the  hen  house"  effect  as  executive  influence  expands 
irom  policy  implementation  to  policy  development  and  selection,  even 
though  the  latter  are  generally  considered  to  be  appropriate  functions 
for  the  legislative  body. 

However,  there  remain  important  constraints  on  executive 
influence  within  the  policy  process  and  hence  on  the  policy  roles  which 
the  urban  county  executive  may  play.  These  executive  policy  roles  are 
a consequence  of  the  urban  milieu — the  social,  economic  and  political 
phenomena— within  which  public  policy  is  developed,  selected  and 
implemented.  The  countervailing  influence  of  the  urban  milieu  is 
exercised  through  the  political  dynamics  of  the  issues  which  confront 
the  urban  county  government.  This  forces  the  chief  executive  into 
various  decisional  modes  which  impede  his  policy  influence  regardless 
of  his  command  over  county  government  resources. 

Tne  theoretical  significance  of  this  study  lies  in  its  contri- 
bution to  the  beginning  of  a body  of  theory  on  county  government.  As 
an  exploratory  study  in  a sub-field  largely  ignored  in  the  literature, 

■t  suggests  a number  of  tentative  research  propositions  which  could  be 
used  as  a basis  for  testing  the  validity  of  the  principal  findings  of 
this  study  in  alternative  regional,  community  and  intergovernmental 
settings.  There  is  also  a methodological  contribution  in  the  use  of 
the  systems  model  of  politics,  especially  at  the  microanalysis  level. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A SYSTEMS  VIEW  OF  URBAN  POLICYMAKING 


Urban  political  life  may  be  said  to  be  a function  of  the  inter- 
action among  a complex  set  of  social  variables,  operating  simultaneously 
at  several  different  levels.  The  challenge  to  the  researcher,  then,  is  to 
find  a means  by  which  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  at  least  for  analytical 
purposes.  One  of  the  more  promising  approaches  lies  in  the  application  of 
the  systems  model  of  political  life,  developed  by  David  Easton,1  to  the 
urban  scene.  This  approach  allows  the  researcher  to  focus  on  one  or  more 
dimensions  of  urban  politics,  such  as  the  policy  outputs  of  the  local 
political  system,  the  political  process  by  which  the  policy  choices  are 
arrived  at,  or  the  more  fundamental  social,  cultural  and  economic  factors 
which  shape  community  life  and  the  political  process  which  it  encompasses. 

The  particular  policymaking  system,  or  more  properly  subsystem, 
on  which  this  study  focuses  is  the  urban  county.  American  county  govern- 
ment has  long  been  a negleted  object  of  political  research,  so  much  so  that 
Marando  and  Thomas  characterized  counties  in  their  recent  work  as  "the 
forgotten  governments. "2  However,  county  governments  and  urban  counties 
in  particular  are  emerging  as  an  increasingly  prominent  component  of 
metropolitan  governance.  This  increased  centrality  is  due  to  the  demands 

1 David  Easton,  A Framework  for  Political  Analysis  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965);  and  A Systems  Analysis  of  Political  Life 

(New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1965) . 

^Vincent  L.  Marando  and  Robert  D.  Thomas,  The  Forgotten  Governments 
(Gainesville,  Florida:  The  University  Presses  of  Florida,  1977). 
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of  residents  of  unincorporated  areas  for  city-type  services  and  for  the 
need  to  address  certain  policy  questions  on  a regional  basis.  Thus  the 
urban  county's  public  policy  responses  to  urban  problems  make  it  a 
useful  object  for  political  research  in  order  to  learn  something  about 
the  policymaking  process  itself.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  counties 
with  a population  in  excess  of  100,000  are  considered  to  be  urban. 

Within  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem,  the  unit  of  analysis 
will  be  the  chief  executive  and  his  role  in  the  policy  process.  In 
assessing  executive  policy  roles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  between  institutional  and  behavioral  policy  roles.  This 
distinction  is  roughly  analogous  to  Neustadt's  contrast  of  authority  and 
influence. 3 Institutional  roles  are  those  formally  prescribed  by  legal 
documents  and  formal  organizational  structures,  while  behavioral  roles 
are  those  which  more  closely  reflect  the  actual  performance  of  the 
executive  within  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  It  will  become 
evident  later  that  the  institutional  and  behavioral  roles  are  not  synonymous. 
That  is,  formally  prescribed  roles  are  not  necessarily  a good  predictor 
of  actual  role  behavior.  In  effect,  executive  policy  roles  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a rough  but  imprecise  surrogate  measure  of  authority  and 
infl uence. 

A Model  of  the  Urban  County  Policy  Subsystem 

David  Easton  has  defined  a political  system  as: 

A set  of  interactions,  abstracted  from  the  totality  of  social 
behavior,  through  which  values  are  authoritatively  allocated  for 
a society. 4 

-^Richard  Neustadt,  Presidential  Power  (New  York:  John  Wiley  & 

Sons,  1976),  p.  70. 

^Easton,  A Framework,  p.  57. 
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Distinguishing  between  political  and  social  behavior  enables  Easton  to 
conceptualize  the  latter  as  the  environment  of  the  former.  Treating 
political  behavior  as  a system  of  interactions  allows  one  to  consider 
the  social  and  economic  forces  emanating  from  the  environment  as  stimuli 
for  the  political  system.  These  stimuli,  termed  inputs  by  Easton,  are 
then  filtered  through  the  political  system  by  means  of  the  conversion 
process.  The  system  produces  outputs,  or  actions,  which  are  then  pre- 
sumed to  have  some  impact  on  the  surrounding  environment.  The  reaction 
to  this  impact  is  then  transmitted  back  into  the  system  via  a feedback 
loop  in  the  form  of  new  inputs.  Essentially,  then,  the  concept  of  a 
political  system  as  developed  by  Easton  is  one  of  an  open  system  respond- 
ing to  stimuli  emanating  from  its  environment  and  in  turn  producing  actions 
which  have  some  impact  on  that  environment. 

The  elements  of  this  model  are  the  environment,  inputs,  the  con- 
version process  (an  element  of  the  system),  outputs,  impact,  and  feed- 
back. Distinguishing  between  the  system  and  its  environment  in  terms  of 
urban  politics,  Lineberry  and  Sharkansky  have  observed  that: 

Easton's  model  of  a political  system,  which  emphasizes  environ- 
mental influences  on  political  activity,  begins  with  the  premise 
that  it  is  possible  to  separate  things  political  from  their 
environment  ...  we  shall  separate  political  processes  from 
elements  that  are  neither  urban  nor  political  and  shall  place 
such  factors  as  economic,  social,  religious,  and  ethnic  attitudes 
and  behavior  in  the  environment.  . . . The  environment  also 
includes  the  decisions,  policies,  rules,  and  expenditures  of 
states  and  the  federal  government. 5 

Thus  the  environment  consists  of  those  social,  economic,  and  other 
political  phenomena  not  specifically  a part  of  the  system  under  study. 


^Robert  L.  Lineberry  and  Ira  Sharkansky,  Urban  Politics  and 
Public  Policy  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1974),  p.  4. 
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According  to  Lineberry  and  Sharkansky,  the  other  five  elements  of  the 

model  may  be  briefly  defined  as: 

Inputs— demands  and  support  from  the  environment 

Conversion  process— the  actors  within  the  system  who  respond  to 
inputs,  and  the  means  by  which  they  do  so 

Outputs— policies  formulated  by  decision  makers  in  the  conversion 
process 

Impact — the  effect  of  policies  on  the  environment 
Feedback-subsequent  system  inputs  in  response  to  policy  impacts6 * 8 


Inputs:  An  Exchange  Paradigm 

As  noted  above,  inputs  to  the  political  system  are  generated  by 
the  activities  of  other  systems  operating  in  its  environment.  Easton 
has  identified  two  general  classes  of  inputs  which  he  labels  as  demands 
and  support: 

Demand— An  expression  of  opinion  that  an  authoritative  alloca- 
tion with  regard  to  a particular  subject  matter  should  or  should 
not  be  made  by  those  responsible  for  doing  so? 

Support— A political  system  may  be  viewed  as  ...  a means  through 
which  the  resources  and  energies  of  society  are  mobilized  and 
oriented  to  the  pursuit  of  goals  . . . the  description  is  particu- 
larly helpful  in  highlighting  the  need  for  marshaling  the  support 
of  the  members  if  the  system  is  to  be  able  to  act  at  all 8 

Thus  demands  constitute  claims  made  on  a political  system  to 
authori tati vely  allocate  certain  values,  while  support  may  be  viewed  as 
the  resources  which  the  system  must  marshal  to  meet  those  demands. 

Easton  states  that  demands  are  made  and  support  is  provided  in  the  context 


6Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 

?Easton,  A Systems  Analysis,  p.  38. 

8Ibid. , p.  153. 
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of  an  exchange  between  the  political  system  and  all  other  systems 
operating  in  the  environment: 

Because  of  the  analytic  distinction  between  a political  system 
and  its  parametric  or  environmental  systems,  it  is  useful  to 
interpret  the  influences  associated  with  the  behavior  of  persons 
in  the  environment  or  from  other  conditions  there  as  exchanges 
or  transactions  that  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  political 
system. ^ 

Easton  further  states  that  exchanges: 

Refer  to  the  mutuality  of  the  relationships,  to  the  fact  that  the 
political  system  and  those  systems  in  the  environment  have  recip- 
rocal effects  on  each  other.  >0 

Consistent  with  this  view,  Ziegler  and  Peak  make  use  of  an 

exchange  paradigm  in  their  discussion  of  interest  groups: 

The  basic  unifying  concept  is  that  of  political  exchange,  in  which 
a political  act  is  seen  as  one  element  in  a reciprocal  relation- 
ship involving  the  transfer  of  X amount  of  political  goods  from 
party  A to  party  B in  return  for  Y amount  of  political  goods  from 
B.9 * 11 


Finally,  Easton  makes  a distinction  between  exchanges  and  trans- 
actions, defining  the  latter  as: 

The  movement  of  an  effect  in  one  direction,  from  an  environmental 
system  to  the  political  system,  or  the  reverse,  without  being 
concerned  at  the  time  about  the  relative  behavior  of  the  other 

system. '2 

According  to  Easton,  then,  all  interactions  between  the  political 
system  and  its  environment  take  the  form  of  either  an  exchange  or  a 
transaction.  Presumably,  when  demands  or  claims  are  made  on  the  system, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  produce  an  action  which  can  then  be  exchanged  for 


9 I b i d . , pp.  25-26. 
lOlbid.,  p.  26. 

llfiarmon  L.  Zeigler  and  G.  Wayne  Peak,  Interest  Groups  in  American 
Society  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972),  p.  110. 

^Easton,  A Systems  Analysis,  p.  26. 
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some  needed  support  or  resources  from  the  environmental  system.  However, 
the  utility  of  the  exchange  paradigm  would  seem  to  be  severely  limited 
given  the  wide  range  of  issues,  actors  and  interests  sometimes  present 
on  the  urban  political  scene.  That  is,  the  more  complex  the  situation, 
the  less  is  the  presumed  ability  of  the  political  system  to  develop 
mutually  beneficial  exchanges  with  environmental  systems. 

The  Conversion  Process:  Inside  the  Black  Box 

Simply  put,  the  conversion  process  is  contained  within  the 
political  system  itself,  transforming  inputs  into  outputs.  Diagrammatical ly, 
it  is  usually  represented  as  a black  box,  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  liter- 
ature on  management  information  systems  in  which  the  computer  hardware 
and  programming  software  do  the  converting.  There  are  really  two 
essential  questions  to  ask  about  the  conversion  process:  (1)  what  is 

the  nature  of  the  process  and  (2)  who  is  involved  in  it.  Only  the  latter 
question  is  considered  at  this  time,  the  former  being  held  in  abeyance 
until  chapter  IV. 

The  question  of  who  is  involved  in  the  conversion  process  is  also 

a question  of  what  constitutes  membership  in  the  political  system  as 

opposed  to  membership  in  environmental  systems.  Hence  it  is  a question 

of  the  system's  boundary,  and  where  to  conceptually  and  analytically 

place  it.  It  is  a question  of  how  to  separate  the  "ins"  from  the  "outs." 

Easton  addresses  this  question  of  system  membership  in  the  following  way: 

Are  there  perhaps,  two  different  kinds  of  systems?  The  one,  member- 
ship systems,  would  encompass  the  whole  concrete  person  as  the 
basic  entity;  the  other,  analytic  systems,  would  refer  only  to  the 
abstracted  interactions  in  which  persons  engage,  interactions  that 
have  been  factored  out  of  the  total  web  of  behavior  of  which  they 
are  a part.1 3 


13Easton,  A Framework,  p.  36. 
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Easton  moves  on  to  delineate  more  specifically  what  he  means 

when  referring  to  a political  system  as  analytic: 

We  need  to  develop  concepts  that  enable  us  to  view  the  special 
interactions  in  which  we  are  interested,  such  as  the  political,  as 
though  they  occurred  separately  for  the  moment.  Empirically,  the 
interactions  will  certainly  occur  as  an  inextricable  part  of 
other  interactions  and  will  probably  be  conditioned  by  them.  But 
to  analyze  any  one  set  of  interactions,  it  will  be  mandatory  to 
abstract  them  from  the  whole  matrix  of  behavior  within  which  they 
occur. 14 


Easton  goes  on  to  note  that: 

. . . society  encompasses  the  social  behavior  of  a group  of 
biological  persons,  conceived  in  their  totality.  A social  system 
identifies  some  narrower  aspect  or  part  of  the  social  interactions 
in  which  these  biological  persons  engage.  These  represent  the 
various  roles  in  which  persons  engage  so  that  the  same  biological 
persons  may  turn  out  to  play  different  social  rolesJS 

Thus  it  is  that  Easton  argues  that  membership  and  analytic  systems 

are  one  and  the  same.  Both  are  conceptualized  as  systems  of  specialized 

roles,  in  this  case  political  roles.  This  distinction  between  people 

and  their  roles  is  crucial  to  understanding  who  is  inside  the  system  and 

who  is  outside  it.  Again  Easton  states  that: 

The  occupants  of  the  authority  roles  need  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  roles  themselves  ....  If  we  use  the  concept 
"authorities"  to  identify  these  occupants,  generically  it  can  be 
said  to  include  members  of  a system  who  conform  to  the  following 
criteria.  They  must  engage  in  the  daily  affairs  of  a political 
system;  they  must  be  recognized  by  most  members  of  the  system 
as  having  the  responsibility  for  these  matters;  and  their  actions 
must  be  accepted  as  binding  most  of  the  time  by  most  of  the 
members  as  long  as  they  act  within  the  limits  of  their  roles.'6 

Summing  up,  one  aspect  of  the  conversion  process  concerns  the 
identification  of  the  system's  membership  for  analytical  purposes.  This 


14Ibid.,  p.  37. 

15Ibid.,  p.  38. 

16Easton,  A Systems  Analysis,  p.  212. 
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is  accomplished  by  distinguishing  between  biological  persons  and  their 
social  roles,  thereby  defining  the  political  roles  which  people  play  as 
constituting  the  political  system  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Outputs:  Actions  = Policies 

The  term  policy  is  used  in  a variety  of  ways  in  political  research, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  no  single  universally  agreed-upon  definition. 
There  does  appear  to  be  a general  concensus,  however,  that  policy  is 
somehow  a product  of  governmental  activity.  For  example,  Jones  uses  the 
term  to  mean  a legitimate  course  of  action, 1?  Dye  and  Sharkansky  refer 
to  policy  as  the  activities  of  government,^8  and  Easton  states  that  the 
outputs  of  the  political  system  are  the  "decisions  and  actions  of  the 
authorities."^  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  system  outputs  will  mean 
the  actions  taken  by  county  government  officials,  and  these  actions 
will  comprise  public  policy  in  its  totality. 

Impact  and  Feedback:  Reaction  from  Environmental  Systems 

Actions  and  policies  mean  little  by  themselves.  Thus  the 
systems  approach  to  political  analysis  serves  to  force  one  to  ask  the 
ensuing  question  about  the  effect  of  public  policies  on  environmental 
systems.  In  this  view  of  political  activity,  actions  taken  by  authorities 
set  in  motion  a sequence  of  events  as  a consequence  of  a positive,  neutral, 
and/or  negative  effect  of  such  actions  on  the  environment.  This  effect 

^Charles  0.  Jones,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 
(Belmont,  California:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1970),  p.  13. 

^8Thomas  R.  Dye,  Policy  Analysis  (University,  Alabama:  The  Uni- 

versity of  Alabama  Press,  1976),  p.  2;  and  Ira  Sharkansky  (ed).  Policy 
Analysis  in  Political  Science  (Chicago:  Markham  Publishing  Company,  1970), 

p.  T. 

^Easton,  A Systems  Analysis,  p.  28. 
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is  called  an  impact.  Policies  may  have  differential  impacts  in  that 

they  may  effect  different  environmental  systems  in  different  ways.^ 

The  reactions  to  policy  outputs  by  environmental  systems  are 

subsequently  transmitted  back  to  the  political  system  through  a 

mechanism  which  Easton  labels  as  a feedback  loop,  consisting  of: 

The  production  of  outputs  by  the  authorities,  a response  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  society  with  respect  to  them,  the 
communication  of  information  about  this  response  to  the  authorities 
and,  finally,  possible  succeeding  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
authori ties. 21 

The  consequence  of  this  reaction  to  policy  outputs  and  the 

subsequent  feedback  may  well  be  a new  set  of  inputs,  i.e.,  demands  on 

and  support  for  the  political  system.  It  is  the  feedback  loop  which 

conceptually  completes  the  cycle  of  public  policymaking  and  permits  Easton 

to  conceive  of  the  political  system  as  an  open  one: 

. . .this  mode  of  conceptualization  (the  systems  approach)  will 
enable  us  to  interpret  political  life  as  an  open  system  and  thereby 
to  pose  questions  with  regards  to  the  kinds  of  exchanges  that  such 
a system  has  with  its  environment,  to  the  way  in  which  the  members 
of  the  system  respond  to  these  exchanges,  and  to  the  determinants 
of  these  dynamic  processes. 22 


The  Urban  County  Policy  Subsystem 

The  totality  of  community  political  life  can  be  said  to  comprise 
the  urban  political  system.  Therefore,  that  portion  of  the  urban  political 
system  which  is  found  within  the  institutional  confines  of  government 
can  be  said  to  constitute  a subset  of  that  system,  and  may  be  more 


20A  ooint  of  clarification  is  needed  here.  Public  officials  and 
others  who  were  interviewed  for  this  study  consistently  referred  to  public 
policy  as  that  written  down  in  formal  statements  and  approved  by  the  county 
commission.  Activities  carried  on  by  public  officials  which  had  not  been 
so  sanctioned  were  generally  referred  to  as  practices  rather  than  policy. 


21  Easton,  A Systems  Analysis,  p.  28. 
22Easton,  A Framework,  p.  34. 
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properly  referred  to  as  a subsystem.  Since  politics  is  essentially  the 
process  of  policymaking,  and  since  the  focus  of  this  study  is  on  that 
process,  then  this  subset  of  the  political  system  is  in  effect  a 
policy  subsystem.  Finally,  since  the  subjects  of  this  study  are  to  be 
found  within  the  institutional  confines  of  the  urban  county  government, 
then  this  subset  of  political  life  can  be  said  to  be  the  urban  county 
policy  subsystem. 

Membership  in  the  subsystem  is  comprised  of  those  county  officials 
whose  activities  comprise  the  policymaking  process  in  the  broadest  sense 
as  defined  herein.  Specifically,  these  officials  are  the  chief  executive 
and  his  staff,  the  elected  legislative  body,  other  high-ranking  appointed 
and/or  elected  administrative  officials,  and  the  bureaucracy.  The  members 
of  all  other  social  and  political  systems  and  subsystems  will  be  presumed 
to  be  operating  in  the  environment  of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem. 
This  subsystem  model  is  summarized  in  figure  1-1. 

Administration  and  Politics: 

^Components  of  Policymaking- 

If  politics  is  to  be  defined  as  the  process  of  policymaking,  then 
what  of  the  presumed  dichotomy  between  politics  and  administration?  Karl 
Deutsch  characterizes  politics  as  a deliberative  process,  that  is,  a 
continuous  process  of  debate  by  which  public  policy  is  determined.  In 
a deliberative  process,  each  participant  can  promote  his  or  her  own 
interests  as  well  as  make  any  adjustments  in  bargaining  positions  made 
necessary  by  the  deliberative  proceedings  themselves.  The  end  result 
of  this  process  is  public  policy. 23  Conceptually,  administration  may 

23|<arl  W.  Deutsch,  Politics  and  Government  (Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1970),  pp.  168-169. 
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is  presented  in  detail  in  chapter  IV. 
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therefore  be  viewed  as  an  extension  of  politics,  for  much  of  what  occurs 
within  the  administrative  sphere  is  the  result  of  deliberation  and 
compromise.  This  is  the  essential  integrative  assumption,  in  that  it 
breaks  down  an  artificial  perceptual  barrier  and  treats  two  seemingly 
different  phenomena  as  different  parts  of  the  same  whole,  that  being  the 
policy  process. 

While  the  politics/administration  dichotomy  is  viewed  here  as 
largely  a false  one,  it  nonetheless  persists  in  the  minds  of  most 
people.  Nowhere  is  this  perception  more  pronounced  than  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  council -manager  plan  in  local  government.  The  council -manager 
plan  is  essentially  an  effort  by  "good  government"  reformers  to  separate 
the  legislative  process  with  its  emphasis  on  "politics"  from  the  technical 
and  professional  management  of  public  policy.  Lineberry  and  Sharkansky^4 
have  summarized  the  origins  and  manifestations  of  this  perceptual  dichotomy 
at  the  local  level,  applying  the  labels  of  political  accountability  and 
professional  management  respectively.  The  former  is  derived  from 
conceptions  of  Jacksonian  democracy  of  maximizing  the  popular  control  of 
political  institutions.  The  latter  comes  from  a concern  with  efficiency 
in  the  provisions  of  public  services  by  putting  public  administration  on 
a businesslike  basis,  as  though  private  business  organizations  were 
operated  on  a more  rational  and  less  political  basis. 25  Lineberry  and 
Sharkansky  then  go  on  to  state  that: 

Some  manifestations  of  political  accountability  are  distinctly 
urban  in  nature,  including  selection  of  aldermen  by  wards,  efforts 

24Lineberry  and  Sharkansky,  Urban  Politics,  pp.  110-113. 

25Richard  M.  Cyert  and  James  G.  March  have  fully  exploded  this 
myth,  finding  that  even  private  businesses  are  in  reality  coalitions  of 
"participants  with  disparate  demands;"  see  their  A Behavioral  Theory  of 
the  Firm  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  43. 
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by  suburban  communities  to  maintain  their  own  governments  apart 
from  that  of  the  central  city,  and  demands  from  some  neighbor- 
hoods within  the  central  city  for  community  control  of  schools, 
welfare  programs,  and  the  police. 

Several  structural  aspects  of  local  government  reflect  emphasis 
on  professional  management:  the  counci  1 -manager  form  of  govern- 

ment; selection  of  councilmen  from  the  city  at  large,  rather  than 
from  separate  wards;  selection  of  administrative  employees  according 
to  merit;  and  efforts  to  consolidate  the  territory  of  several 
adjoining  communities  into  one  jurisdiction. 26 

Additionally,  Lineberry  and  Sharkansky  state  that  latent  tensions  exist 

between  the  two  approaches  to  local  government: 

The  first  reflects  reverence  for  popular  control  of  local  public 
services,  whereas  the  second  reflects  faith  in  objective  measures 
of  proficiency  and  efficiency.  The  two  can  exist  in  some  form  of 
accommodation.  Local  politicians  are  more  often  concerned  with 
"getting  along"  than  with  pushing  a form  of  governmental  organiza- 
tion that  has  only  abstract  appeal.  Yet  the  tensions  burst  into 
prominence  when  the  advocates  of  one  or  the  other  mode  feel  their 
essential  demands  are  threatened.  The  teachers  of  New  York 
struck  for  most  of  the  fall  of  1968  on  behalf  of  professional 
management;  they  felt  threatened  by  the  actions  of  neighborhood 
school  boards.  On  the  other  side,  local  boards  exerted  intense 
pressure  for  control  over  teachers;  they  viewed  the  academic 
approach  of  many  teachers  as  irrelevant  to  ghetto  children.  ' 

Stillman  also  addresses  this  point  of  conflicting  norms  and 

expectations,  emphasizing  that  the  two  perceptions  of  city  managers  clearly 

make  them  distinctive  from  other  professions.  He  states  that: 

They  have  developed  into  a clear-cut  occupational  field  as  adminis- 
trative generalists  in  city  management— but  they  are  a Janus-faced 
occupation  that  looks  simultaneously  in  the  directions  of  "profes- 
sionalism" with  its  peer  group-defined  norms  of  expertise  and 
behavior  as  well  as  being  very  much  in  politics  with  primary 
orientation  toward  demands  for  community  responsiveness  and 
accountability. 

Managers  cannot  totally  embrace  either  role  of  professional  or 
politician.  If  managers  become  neutral  experts  without  reference 
to  the  political  facts  of  life,  they  would  jeopardize  their  own 
survival,  but  if  they  become  politicians  without  responsible 


26Lineberry  and  Sharkansky,  Urban  Politics,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
27 ibid. , p.  113. 
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knowledge  or  expertise  in  urban  affairs,  they  jeopardize  their 
credibility  and  worth  to  the  public  they  serve.  In  short, 
managers  cautiously  and  continuously  tread  a middle  ground  between 
the  two  poles  of  politics  and  expertise. 28 

Koehler,  in  examining  legislative  oversight  in  local  government, 
found  that  the  city  manager  and  his  staff  were  the  major  source  of  policy 
information  used  by  city  council  members  to  oversee  the  implementation 
of  that  policy,  thus  placing  the  "professional"  staff  in  a favored 

OQ 

position  to  influence  policymaking.  Almy, in  studying  the  influence 

of  city  managers  in  the  allocation  of  federal  revenue  sharing  funds, 

concluded  that  city  managers  are  indeed  influential  in  determining 

these  allocations.  In  fact,  the  preferences  of  city  managers  for  how 

revenue  sharing  funds  should  be  spent  were  very  significant  predictors 

of  the  actual  allocations. 30  Welbourn,  writing  for  the  International 

City  Management  Association,  observed  that: 

A candid  job  description  for  a city  manager  now  would  differ 
considerably  from  a comparable  document  drafted  30  years  or  so 
ago,  as  would  the  most  common  expectations  regarding  his  role  in 
the  community.  Of  foremost  importance,  it  would  indicate  that  a 
city  manager,  "by  the  very  nature  of  his  job,"  has  a significant 
function  to  fulfill  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned  ....  Managers, 
especially  in  larger  cities,  tend  to  be  less  concerned  now  with 
housekeeping  and  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  day-to-day  administration 
and  more  involved  in  general  supervision,  broad-gauged  program 
planning  and  development,  and  establishment  of  priorities .31 


28Richard  J.  Stillman  II,  "The  City  Manager:  Professional  Helping 

Hand  or  Political  Hired  Hand?"  Public  Administration  Review  (November/ 
December  1977):  666. 

^Cortus  T.  Koehler,  "Policy  Development  and  Legislative  Oversight 
in  Council  Manager  Cities:  An  Information  and  Communication  Analysis," 

Public  Administration  Review  (September/October  1973):  433-441. 

30Timothy  A.  Almy,  "City  Managers,  Public  Avoidance,  and  Revenue 
Sharing,"  Public  Administration  Review  (january/February  1977):  19-27. 

-^David  M.  Welborn,  "The  Environment  and  Role  of  the  Administrator," 
Managing  the  Modern  City,  ed.  James  M.  Banovetz  (Washington,  D.C.: 
International  City  Management  Association,  1971),  pp.  82-83. 
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Additionally,  Kammerer  et  al.,  in  a study  of  counci  1 -manager  cities  in 
Florida,  concluded: 

We  found  that  all  managers  in  our  case-study  cities  were  involved 
to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  shaping  or  vetoing  of  public 

policy. 32 

The  preceding  strongly  suggests  that  while  urban  executives  may 
tend  to  stress  either  the  administrative  (i.e.,  technical)  dimension 
of  their  work  or  the  political  (i.e.,  deliberative)  dimension,  they  are 
in  either  case  involved  in  the  making  of  public  policy.  Thus  the  policy 
process  becomes  the  key  integrative  concept  for  explaining  executive 
behavior,  for  the  making  of  public  policy  may  typically  involve  both 
political  behavior,  such  as  negotiating  with  interest  groups,  and  adminis- 
trative behavior,  such  as  developing  technical  criteria.  Loveridge  sums 
this  up  nicely  when  he  states: 

Almost  every  study  that  has  examined  the  policy  behavior  of  the 
city  manager  agrees  on  three  basic  propositions.  First,  most  city 
managers  are  important  sources  of  policy  innovation  and  leader- 
ship; and  all  managers  are  involved  in  the  making,  shaping,  or 
vetoing  of  policy  proposals.  Second,  most  city  managers  in  some 
measure  exercise  political  leadership;  and  all  city  managers 
occupy  an  important  political  position  in  the  community.  And, 
third,  most  city  councils  fail  to  exercise  much  political  leader- 
ship; however,  the  attitudes  of  city  councils  condition  the  polit- 
ical behavior  of  the  city  manager. 33 

Finally,  Loveridge  concludes  by  stating: 

If  we  define  policymaking  as  initiation,  fixing  priorities,  and 
bargaining,  as  well  as  legitimating  and  implementing  public  policy 
decisions,  every  city  manager  is,  of  course,  a policymaker.34 


3261adys  M.  Kammerer  et  al..  The  Urban  Political  Community 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1963) , p.  193. 

33Ronald  0.  Loveridge,  City  Managers  in  Legislative  Politics 
(Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-MerriTT  Co.,  1971),  n.p.  5. 

34 ib i d . , p.  24. 
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In  sum,  it  may  be  possible  to  argue,  in  the  extreme  case,  either 
that  politics  is  evil  and  therefore  government  is  best  left  in  the  hands 
of  professional  administrators,  or  that  appointed  public  officals  generally 
exercise  authority  with  a flagrant  disregard  of  the  popular  will.  However, 
the  research  findings  reported  here  suggest  that  in  reality  politics  and 
administration  are  integral  parts  of  the  same  process,  that  of  public 
pol icymaking. 


The  Urban  County 

The  idea  of  the  county  as  a unit  of  local  government  developed 
originally  in  England,  and  early  English  settlers  arriving  in  the  American 
colonies  brought  the  concept  with  them.  This  makes  counties  among  the 
oldest  governments  in  the  United  States,  predating  many  states  and  most 
cities.  Today  there  are  counties  in  every  state  of  the  Union  except  for 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  in  fact  over  three  thousand  counties 
providing  services  to  and  regulating  the  lives  of  93  percent  of  the 
American  population.  Some  22  percent  of  these  counties,  or  just  under  700, 
contain  74  percent  of  the  population  or  about  150  million  people. 35  The 
political  evolution  of  counties  has  been  one  of  changing  from  being  simply 
administrative  subdivisions  of  state  government  to  becoming  full  service 
and  policymaking  governments  serving  an  increasingly  urban  American 
population. 

Given  their  historical  status  as  administrative  arms  of  the 
states  with  a rural  rather  than  an  urban  focus,  traditional  county 


35Susan  W.  Torrence,  Grass  Roots  Governments:  The  County  in 

American  Politics  (New  York:  Robert  B.  Luce,  Inc.,  1974),  p.  23. 
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services  have  centered  around  farmers,  county  roads,  and  some  public  health 

and  welfare  services.  The  intellectual  and  legal  basis  of  the  counties' 

role  as  sub-state  administrative  units  is  the  so-called  Dillon  Rule: 

In  1872  Iowa  Judge  John  F.  Dillon  summarized  the  legal  powers  of 
counties  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  made  clear  that  plenary  power  resided  with  the  state  govern- 
ment  and  that  the  county  governments  possessed  only  powers  expressly 
granted  them,  necessarily  implied  or  essential  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. 36 

Thus  the  Dillon  Rule  specifies  that  counties,  as  creatures  of 
the  state,  may  exercise  only  those  powers  which  are  explicitly  granted  to 
them  by  their  parent  states.  However,  in  recent  years  a contra  position 
has  emerged  with  the  Fordham  Principle,  which  says  that  counties  may 
exercise  any  power  or  function  not  specifically  denied  to  them  by  the 
states.  In  this  view  counties  are  seen  as  independent  local  governments 
rather  than  regional  appendages  of  the  states. 37 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  county  governments  have  expanded 
into  policy  and  service  areas  which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  cities.  As  a result  many  counties  today  provide  a full 
range  of  local  public  services  and  exercise  extensive  regulatory  authority. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  the  growth  of  urban  population  centers 

and  the  large  geographic  area  typically  encompassed  by  a county.  The 
former  frequently  results  in  an  overload  of  the  cities'  service  delivery 
and  fiscal  capacity,  and  a spillover  of  population  into  the  unincorporated 
urban  fringe.  Thus  counties  are  frequently  the  providers  of  urban- type 
services  due  to  both  transfers  of  city  services  to  the  county  govern- 
ment and  by  direct  service  delivery  to  urban  populations  residing  outside 
city  boundaries. 

36Ibid.,  p.  7. 

37Ibid. , p.  104. 
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Further,  since  counties  typically  encompass  large  geographic 
areas,  they  have  the  potential  for  becoming  sub-state  regional  govern- 
ments of  general  jurisdiction.  This  spatial  dimension  to  the  "urban 
crisis"  has  until  recently  not  been  appreciated,  but  concern  with  regional 
approaches  to  urban  policy  and  service  delivery  has  brought  about  a 
new  interest  of  the  potential  role  of  county  government  in  this  area. 

Today  only  a few  activities  of  county  governments  are  confined  to  either 
the  unincorporated  areas  (primarily  land  use  control,  and  building  and 
housing  code  enforcement)  or  incorporated  areas  only.  This  new  focus 
on  urban  county  government  both  for  policymaking  and  service  delivery  is 
the  result  of  urban  growth  patterns  which  have  left  traditional  local 
political  institutions  in  their  wake: 

The  "peanut  butter"  style  of  urban  development  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  that  functional  problems  such  as  water,  sewer,  solid 
waste,  transportation,  and  that  surrogate  for  all  the  above  and 
more,  growth  management,  be  addressed  on  a larger  geographical 
scale  than  most  cities  represent.  It  may  well  be  that  most  of  these 
problems  will  eventually  have  to  be  addressed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  on  a multi-county  basis,  but  sub-state  regionalism  in  this 
country  is  evolving  slowly  and  often  painfully.  As  it  develops, 
counties  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  key  building  blocks  in 

that  evolution. 38 

Urban  growth  patterns  have  also  led  to  another  kind  of  problem, 

that  of  governmental  fragmentation.  The  essence  of  this  problem  is  that: 

As  of  June  1972  there  were  about  21,266  local  governments— 
counties,  municipalities,  special  districts  and  school  districts  — 
in  urban  areas,  an  average  of  80  per  metropolitan  area.  Most  of 
these  jurisdictions  have  their  own  elections  and  operate  autono- 
mously, often  with  little  concern  for  what  happens  next  door. 

Urban  areas  are  socially  and  economically  integrated  but  separated 

politically.39 


38john  M.  DeGrove  and  Carolyn  Lawrence,  "Changing  Patterns  in 
County  Service  Delivery,"  Florida  Environmental  and  Urban  Issues,  Vol . 4, 
No.  2 (November/December  1976):  1. 

39Torrence,  Grass  Roots,  p.  13. 
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Perhaps  the  key  feature  of  suggested  governmental  reforms,  as 
will  become  clear  later,  is  their  reliance  on  some  form  of  sub-state 


regional  approach  to  the  problems  of  areawide  policymaking,  service 
delivery,  and  regulation  in  metropolitan  areas.  Because  of  its  large 
geographic  area  compared  to  that  of  cities,  the  county  unit  has  attained 
a centrality  among  metropolitan  reform  proposals  in  recent  years.  Yet 
geography  alone  is  not  enough,  as  Marando  and  Thomas  point  out,  for 
county  governments  to  adequately  respond  to  urban  needs: 


Counties  have  the  potential  for  problem  resolution  in  that  they 
have  both  the  geographical  scope  and  the  authority  over  urban 
populations  not  residing  in  cities.  The  existence  of  this 
potential  based  on  territorial  scope  is  a requisite  for  transforming 
counties  into  corporate  units.  Whether  counties  will,  in  fact, 
function  to  resolve  public  problems  in  a corporate  capacity  as  do 
cities  has  not  yet  been  tested  empirically.  The  prerequisite 
territorial  scope,  although  important,  is  not  sufficient  for 
achieving  problem  resolution.  There  are  many  political,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  independent  of  territorial  scope  that 


affect  county  resolution  of  problems  generated  in  urban  areas 


40 


Therefore,  a major  reason  for  studying  urban  county  government, 
as  distinct  from  county  government  in  general,  is  the  changing  role  of 
these  counties  in  response  to  urbanization,  and  their  place  as  a center- 
piece  in  most  proposals  for  public  policy  responses  to  urban  growth. 
Another  reason  is  that,  as  Marando  and  Thomas  found,  urban  counties  are 


in  fact  different  from  their  rural  counterparts: 

Many  county  decisions  are  made  within  the  context  of  a changing 
environment  and  are  shaped  by  state  and  federal  authorities. 
Urbanization,  for  example,  was  shown  to  effect  county  responses  to 
public  problems  in  several  important  ways.  First,  while  urban 
counties  offer  many  more  services  than  do  non-urban  counties,  both 
generally  provide  the  same  array  of  services,  particularly  those 
which  deal  with  promotion  and  development,  social  and  remedial 
services,  and  governmental  administrative  activities.  Urban  and 


^Marando  and  Thomas,  The  Forgotten  Governments,  p.  28. 
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non- urban  counties  differ  most  on  functions  legislating  the 
activities  of  residents  and  requiring  the  provision  of  utility 
services.  Second,  urban  more  often  than  non-urban  counties  have 
professional  administrators.  Third,  urban  county  commissioners, 
pursue  a broader  range  of  strategies  in  responding  to  public 
problems  than  do  their  non-urban  counterparts .41 

Yet  another  reason  for  conducting  research  on  county  government 

is  that  so  little  research  has  been  conducted  on  counties.  Consequently , 

little  is  known  about  the  subject  beyond  descriptions  of  institutions 

and  charters.  Bollens  has  characterized  this  emphasis  on  formal  structures 

as  the  major  weakness  in  most  of  the  county  government  research  to  date: 

County  research  customarily  employs  a structural,  legalistic  and 
descriptive  approach  and  does  not  attempt  to  undertake  systematic 
analysis  within  a theoretical  framework.  The  literature  often 
accepts  state  laws,  constitutional  provisions,  administrative 
orders,  court  decisions,  organizational  charts,  and  other  official 
pieces  of  paper  as  descriptive  of  reality.  For  example,  a publi- 
cation may  examine  county  finances  mainly,  if  not  solely,  in  terms 
of  the  legal  limitations  on  the  property  tax  and  the  prescribed 
duties  of  county  financial  officers,  such  as  the  assessor,  auditor, 
and  treasurer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adequacy  of  the  county 
financial  resources  and  the  purposes  for  which  revenues  are  expended 
may  receive  scant,  if  any  attention.  Legal  descriptions  do  not 
reveal  actual  practice. 42 

A final  reason  for  conducting  research  on  urban  counties  is 

to  assess  the  impact  of  metropolitan  reform  proposals  on  actual  political 

behavior.  Although  this  has  been  accomplished  to  a limited  extent  with 

case  studies,  a broader  comparative  effort  is  yet  to  be  found.  Marando 

and  Thomas  sum  this  up  nicely  when  they  state: 

How  counties  are  responding  to  public  problems,  and  why  their 
responses  take  the  form  they  do,  are  now  being  recognized  as 
important  questions.  However,  an  adequate  assessment  of  the 
conditions  and  factors  affecting  the  urban  county's  ability  to 
respond  to  pressing  problems  is  muddled  by  reformers  who  contend. 


41  Ibid. , p.  128. 

42john  C.  Bollens,  American  County  Governments  (Beverly  Hills, 
California:  Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  1969),  pp.  15-16. 
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without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  county  is  the  logical  unit 
of  local  government  to  respond  to  urban  problems.  This  logic  is 
often  not  supported  by  empirical  analyses  of  how  counties  function. 
Our  analysis  at  a minimum  has  illustrated  that  counties  are  a 
hybrid  form  of  local  government,  dependent  in  many  areas  for 
direction  on  other  units  and  levels  of  government.  We  conclude 
that  counties  are  undergoing  change  in  response  to  public  problems 
and  that  this  change  needs  to  be  examined  empirically  in  order  to 
determine  its  causes  and  consequences.  At  present,  too  much  of 
what  we  know  about  counties  is  based  on  "logic"  and  on  the  reform 
ethic,  not  on  research.  The  reform  ethic  surrounding  counties 
needs  to  be  tested  and  the  political  processes  of  counties  system- 
atically researched.43 

The  reasons  for  studying  urban  counties,  therefore,  are  three- 
fold. These  are  (1)  the  fact  that  not  very  much  research  has  been  done 
on  counties  in  general  and  that  most  of  that  research  has  been  institu- 
tional rather  than  behavioral;  (2)  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
urban  county  in  metropolitan  governance;  and  (3)  the  need  to  evaluate 
the  behavioral  effects  of  the  various  metropolitan  reform  proposals. 
This  study  is  intended  to  contribute  to  the  available  knowledge  about 
an  understanding  of  political  behavior  in  the  urban  county  in  terms  of 
the  policy  roles  played  by  urban  county  executives  under  varying 
conditions. 


Executive  Policy  Roles 

Katz  and  Kahn  define  role  behavior  as: 

. . . the  recurring  actions  of  an  individual,  appropriately 
interrelated  with  the  repetitive  actions  of  others  so  as  to 
yield  a predictable  outcome  . . . the  basic  criterion,  then, 
for  studying  role  behavior  is  to  identify  the  relevant  social 
system  or  subsystem  and  locate  the  recurring  events  which  fit 
together  in  converting  some  input  into  an  output.44 


43Marando  and  Thomas,  The  Forgotten  Governments,  p.  140. 

44Daniel  Katz  and  Robert  L.  Kahn,  The  Social  Psychology  of 
Organizations  (New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1966),  p.  174;  the 

following  discussion  is  drawn  from  pp.  171-198. 
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Policy  role  behavior,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  will  be  interpreted  to 
mean  how  the  urban  county  executive  spends  his  time  on  different  public 
policy  issues.  As  noted  earlier,  the  relevant  subsystem  under  study  is 
that  of  the  urban  county  government  as  a subset  of  the  totality  of  political 
activity  comprising  the  whole  political  system  of  the  urban  county. 
Identifying  and  evaluating  the  policy  roles  of  urban  county  executives 
means  identifying  those  recurring  activities  which  they  undertake  in  the 
development,  selection  and  implementation  of  public  policy. 

The  role  model  employed  in  this  study  is  the  one  developed  by 
Katz  and  Kahn.  This  particular  model  begins  with  the  element  of  role 
expectations,  which  are  criteria  held  by  people  against  which  the  behavior 
of  other  people  is  measured.  With  regard  to  organizational  behavior,  role 
expectations  are  "evaluative  standards  applied  to  the  behavior  of  any 
person  who  occupies  a given  occupational  office  or  position. "45  The  impor- 
tance of  role  expectations  lies  in  the  assumption  that  such  expectations 
serve  to  shape  the  mix  of  activities  which  comprise  role  behavior.  The 
combination  of  expectations  and  behavior  constitute  what  Katz  and  Kahn 
call  a role  episode.  Those  persons  involved  in  the  role  episode  either 
by  transmitting  or  receiving  expectations  comprise  the  role  set.  Finally, 
to  complete  the  sequence  the  members  of  the  role  set  must  evaluate  the 
behavior  of  that  person  who  is  the  focus  of  the  expectations,  i.e.,  the 
focal  person,  and  if  necessary  initiate  another  cycle  of  role  sending, 
monitoring,  and  evaluating  that  behavior  in  order  to  achieve  compliance 
with  expectations.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  a role  set  is  composed 


45 Ibid. , p.  182. 
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of  the  players  involved  in  a given  policy  game,  while  the  focal  person 
will  be  the  urban  county  executive. 

The  idea  of  a single  individual  transmitting  unambiguous  role 
expectations  to  the  urban  county  executive  is  a theoretical  simplification 
of  the  real  world  of  urban  politics,  and  as  such  requires  some  modifications 
in  order  to  be  analytically  useful.  Given  the  potentially  wide-range  of 
interests  and  issues  in  the  urban  community,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable 
that  role  expectations  should  vary  somewhat  from  time  to  time,  even  to 
the  point  of  being  contradictory.  The  result  would  be  role  conflict  for 
the  focal  person  of  the  role  episode,  i.e.,  the  urban  county  executive. 

Role  conflict  is  defined  by  Katz  and  Kahn  as  "the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  two  (or  more)  role  sendings  such  that  compliance  with  one  would  make 
difficult  compliance  with  the  other ."46  Presunably  role  conflict  presents 
the  urban  county  executive  with  some  difficult  choices  which  could  affect 
the  scope  and  nature  of  his  involvement  in  public  policymaking. 

Executive  behavior  in  the  urban  county,  therefore,  will  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  policy  roles,  including  role  expectations,  role 
behavior  and  role  conflict.  The  role  models  of  urban  county  executives 
which  emerge  from  this  study  will  also  serve  as  a surrogate  measure, 
albeit  imprecise,  of  those  executives'  policy  influence. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  ensuing  analysis  of  executive  policy  roles  in  the  urban  county 
will  proceed  in  four  stages.  Initially,  a distinction  will  be  made  between 
macroanalysis  and  microanalysis,  as  do  Lineberry  and  Sharkansky: 


46Ibid. , p.  184. 
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Macroanalysis— deals  with  the  behavior  or  properties  of  communities; 

Microanalysi s—exami nes  the  behaviors  and  interactions  of  individuals 
and  other  subcommunity  units,  like  groups,  parties,  councils,  power 
structures,  and  bureaucracies.47 

Further,  Easton  also  makes  a distinction  between  two  levels  of  political 
systems: 

I shall  refer  to  the  internal  political  systems  of  groups  and  organi- 
zations as  parapolitical  systems  and  retain  the  concept  "political 
system"  for  political  life  in  the  most  inclusive  unit  being  analyzed, 
namely,  in  a society.48 

Consistent  with  Lineberry  and  Sharkansky  and  Easton,  this  study  will 
proceed  at  two  levels  of  analysis.  At  the  macrosystems  level  of  analysis 
(chapter  II)  the  empirical  parameters  of  the  study  will  be  established 
in  terms  of  the  community  environment,  metropolitan  reform,  and  issue 
classes.  At  the  micro  systems  level  (chapter  III)  the  flow  of  specific 
issues  through  the  relevant  urban  county  policy  subsystems  is  described 
as  a means  of  assessing  the  political  dynamics  associated  with  those 
issues.  Then  the  findings  of  the  macro  and  micro  levels  of  analysis  are 
applied  to  an  examination  of  issue-based  (chapter  IV)  and  reform  based 
(chapter  V)  executive  policy  roles.  The  result  will  be  two  sets  of 
executive  policy  roles,  both  operating  within  the  common  denominator  of 
the  community  environment  of  the  respective  urban  county  policy  subsystems. 

Four  urban  counties  from  among  nineteen  such  counties  in  Florida 
were  selected  for  an  in-depth  analysis  of  executive  policy  roles.  The 
number  provides  for  some  variety  among  the  counties  selected,  both  in 
terms  of  their  respective  community  characteristics  and  metropolitan  reform 

^Lineberry  and  Sharkansky,  Urban  Politics,  p.  8. 

48Easton,  A Framework,  p.  52. 
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status.  Using  counties  from  the  same  state  allows  for  control  of  both 
federal  and  state  influences  on  county  structures  and  actions,  except  for 
the  degree  to  which  these  counties  have  opted  for  varieties  of  home  rule. 
Florida  was  selected  as  the  state  from  which  to  draw  the  four  counties 
because  of  the  wide  variety  of  institutional  reforms  and  practices  which 
can  be  found  among  county  governments  throughout  the  state.  To  duplicate 
this  variety  would  require  a selection  of  governmental  units  ranging  in 
geographic  location  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
to  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  four  counties  selected  for  this  study  and  the  principal  city 
within  each  of  the  four  counties  are: 

Duval  County--Jacksonvil le 
Broward  County--Fort  Lauderdale 
Pinellas  County — St.  Petersburg 
Palm  Beach  County--West  Palm  Beach 

Selection  was  based  on  criteria  of  metropolitan  reform,  and  each  county 
is  deemed  to  be  representative  of  a particular  type. 

Duval,  Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach  counties  are  four  of  the 
six  largest  counties  in  the  state  as  measured  by  population.  Along  with 
Dade  (Miami)  and  Hillsborough  (Tampa)  counties,  they  comprise  just  over 
half  of  Florida's  population.  The  four  selected  counties  represent, 
respectively,  a consolidated  city  and  county  government,  a two-tier 
metropolitan  county  with  a home  rule  charter,  extensive  city-county 
functional  consolidation  in  the  absence  of  a home  rule  charter,  and  a 
non-charter  urban  county  which  has  only  begun  consideration  of  metro- 
politan reform.  Two  of  the  counties,  Broward  and  Palm  Beach,  are 
single-county  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's);  the  other 
two  counties  are  part  of  multi -county  SMSA's.  All  four  counties  have  a 
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chief  executive,  either  independently  elected  (Duval)  or  appointed  by  the 
county  commission.  These  four  counties,  then,  constitute  a representa- 
tive sample  of  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties  based  on  the  metropolitan 
reform  typology  presented  in  chapter  II. 

The  analysis  will  focus  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  on 
the  present  chief  executives  of  the  four  counties  in  question: 

Duval --Mayor  Hans  Tanzler 

Broward— County  Administrator  Lewis  (Lex)  Hester 

Pinellas—County  Administrator  D.  Duane  Zussy 

Palm  Beach-County  Administrator  John  C.  Sansbury 
A major  portion  of  the  data  for  this  study  came  from  personal 
interviews  administered  to  persons  selected  from  the  four  representative 
urban  counties. 49  They  included  the  four  county  executives,  plus  other 
persons  both  inside  and  outside  the  county  administration  who  were 
familiar  with  the  particular  major  issues  which  were  being  addressed  by 
the  four  county  executives.  Specifically,  the  interviewees  for  this 
study  were: 

Duval 

Hans  G.  Tanzler— mayor 

Lex  Hester— former  chief  administrative  officer 

Joe  Carl ucci --city  council  member  (at  large)  and  chairman  of 
the  budget  committee 

Royce  Lyles — finance  director  for  the  Jacksonville  Electric 
Authority  and  former  finance  director  for  the 
county 

Herb  Underwood— chief  administrative  officer 


49The  microanalysis  methodology  employed  in  this  study  is  reviewed 
in  appendix  A;  the  macroanalysis  methodology,  including  statistical  analysis, 
may  be  found  in  chapter  II. 
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Broward 

Lex  Hester- -county  administrator 

Mike  Garretson--county  planning  director 

Dr.  Eugene  Matta--di rector  for  county  health  and  medical 

services 

Anne  L.  Kolb--vice  chairperson  of  the  county  commission 
Pinellas 

D.  Duane  Zussy--county  administrator 

Donald  Williams--local  architect  and  chairman  of  the  Central 
Pinellas  Transit  Authority;  former  Clear- 
water city  council  member 

Jeanne  Malchon--chairperson  of  the  county  commission 
Fred  Marguis--deputy  county  administrator 
Ronald  J.  Schultz — county  property  appraiser 
Palm  Beach 

John  Sansbury— county  administrator 
Ray  Liberti—  director  for  planning,  building  and  zoning 
Dennis  Koehler--member  of  county  commission 
Chuck  Cashman--di rector  for  county  utility  services 
Using  data  collected  from  the  interviews,  published  studies,  the 
Census  and  other  sources,  this  study  will  examine  executive  policy  roles 
under  varying  types  of  community  environment,  metropolitan  reform,  - 
and  issue  classes.  In  utilizing  a comparative  approach,  analyses  will 
be  carried  out  primarily  among  rather  than  within  counties.  Specific 
analytical  models  will  be  developed  and  used  as  needed  throughout  the 
study  as  an  aid  to  insight  and  understanding  the  material  presented. 


CHAPTER  II 
COMMUNITY  ANALYSIS 


This  chapter  will  explore  the  probable  effect  of  the  community 

environment  of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem  on  both  metropolitan 

reform  and  the  urban  policy  agenda.  Research  typologies  have  been 

developed  for  all  three  sets  of  variables,  and  selected  indicators  will 

be  used  to  measure  those  variables.  Specifically,  the  proposition  or 

research  question  being  examined  here  is: 

The  community  environment  of  the  urban  county  policy 
subsystem  is  the  major  influence  on  (1)  the  type  and 
degree  of  metropolitan  reform  exhibited  by  the  sub- 
system, and  (2)  the  issue  classes  which  comprise  the 
urban  policy  agenda. 

The  three  concepts  central  to  this  proposition  are  the  community  environ- 
ment, metropolitan  reform,  and  urban  policy  agenda.  For  purposes  of  this 
study  their  operational  definitions  are: 

Community  Environment-- the  demographic  and  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  the  general  population  of  the  urban 
county,  as  measured  by  selected  social  indicators 

Metropolitan  Reform-- the  extent  to  which  functional 
consolidation  and/or  administrative  integration  has 
taken  place  within  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem 

Urban  Policy  Agenda--the  issue  classes  falling  within 
the  policy  universe  of  the  urban  county  executive 

The  ensuing  analysis  begins  with  a review  of  findings  from  urban 
systems  research  undertaken  at  the  macroanalysis  level.  Then,  within  that 
framework  variations  in  corununity  among  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties 
will  be  assessed,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
community  environment  effects  both  the  metropolitan  reform  status  and 
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composition  of  the  urban  policy  agenda  among  the  nineteen  counties  and 
four  representative  ones  respectively.  The  chapter  will  conclude  with 
an  evaluation  of  the  validity  of  the  research  proposition. 

Urban  Macro  Systems  Analysis 

Policy  analysis  at  the  macro  systems  level  is  essentially  an 
application  of  the  systems  approach  to  macroanalysis.  At  this  level  public 
policy  may  be  usefully  viewed  as  the  end  product  of  interplay  among  three 
sets  of  variables:  social,  political,  and  policy.  The  social  variables 

are  usually  treated  as  independent  variables,  as  surrogate  measures  for 
inputs  to  the  political  system  from  its  environment.  Political  variables 
may  be  treated  as  either  independent  or  intervening  variables,  although 
the  literature  would  suggest  that  the  latter  course  is  the  most  empirically 
useful.  As  intervening  variables,  political  phenomena  are  viewed  as 
linking  variables,  as  surrogate  measures  for  the  conversion  process. 
Finally,  public  policy  variables  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  depen- 
dent variables  in  the  analysis,  as  the  surrogate  measure  for  the  outputs 
of  the  political  system.  A number  of  empirical  studies  have  been  carried 
out  using  just  such  an  analytical  framework  within  which  to  organize 
research  data.  The  findings  from  these  studies,  in  brief,  are  that  social 
variables  are  better  predictors  of  public  policy  than  are  political 
phenomena,  and  that  the  latter  are  more  appropriately  considered  as  inter- 
vening or  linking  rather  than  independent  variables J 

The  case  for  treating  political  phenomena  as  intervening  variables 
is  contained  in  a growing  criticism  of  that  portion  of  literature  which, 

^Thomas  R.  Dye,  Policy  Analysis  (University,  Alabama:  The  Univer- 

sity of  Alabama  Press,  1976),  pp.  35-39,  57-77. 
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having  unsuccessfully  treated  political  phenomena  as  independent  variables, 

is  now  willing  to  write  off  political  phenomena  as  having  any  statistical 

significance  whatsoever.  This  criticism  is  aimed  at  the  methodological 

foundation  of  this  research,  specifically  its  treating  of  politics  as  an 

independent  variable  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy.  While  these 

studies  reveal  significant  relationships  between  social  and  policy  variables, 

they  do  not  answer  the  question  of  how  inputs,  meaning  demands  and  support, 

are  converted  or  processed  into  system  outputs,  meaning  actions  or  policies. 

Warns  ley  and  Zald,  for  example  argue  that: 

. . . policy  is  as  much,  or  more  a product  of  factors  within 
the  interstices  of  the  system's  "black  box" — conversion  process — 
as  it  is  of  pressures  or  inputs  from  the  outside  . . .2 

and  suggest  that  Dye  and  others  have  left  a major  theoretical  gap  concern- 
ing the  behavior  of  political  decision  makers.  Godwin  and  Shepard  have 
suggested  that  treating  political  phenomena  as  independent  variables  is 
inappropriate,  that  instead  they  should  be  treated  as  linkages  between 
the  demands  of  citizens,  and  the  policy  outputs  of  the  political  system: 

While  the  use  of  socio-economic  indices  as  surrogate  measures 
for  collective  demand  is  justified,  such  a treatment  is  inappro- 
priate for  political  process  variables.  Using  political 
variables  in  this  manner  is  inconsistent  with  those  models  of 
representati ve  government  which  view  representation  as  a process 
through  which  the  demands  of  citizens  are  linked  to  policy  out- 
puts. Political  process  attributes  should  be  viewed  not  as 
determinants  of  the  shape  or  location  of  the  demand  curves  of 
citizens,  but  modifying  variables  which  either  facilitate  or 
inhibit  the  accurate  translation  of  demands  into  outputs,  i.e., 
as  mediational . 3 


2Gary  L.  Warns! ey  and  Mayer  N.  Zald,  The  Political  Economy  of 
Public  Organizations  (Lexington,  Massachusetts:  D.C.  Heath  and  Company, 

1973),  pp:  88-89. 

3R.  Kenneth  Godwin  and  W.  Bruce  Shepard,  "Political  Processes 
and  Public  Expenditures:  A Re-examination  Based  on  Theories  of  Repre- 

sentative Government,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  LXX,  No.  4 
(December  1976):  1 128-TT29: 
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Thus,  it  would  appear  useful  to  conceive  of  political  institutions 
and  processes  as  linkages  in  the  policy  process,  that  is,  as  mediating 
or  intervening  variables.4  It  is  through  these  institutions  and  processes 
that  citizen  demands,  as  measured  by  surrogate  social  variables,  are 
transformed  into  policy  outputs.  Since  inputs  may  not  perfectly  transform 
into  outputs,  the  intervening  political  factors  serve  conceptually  to 
refine  the  one  into  the  other.  Godwin  and  Shepard  refer  to  this  discrep- 
ancy between  citizen  demands  and  public  policy  as  "translation  error."5 

Dye  views  the  three  sets  of  variables--social  indicators,  political 
factors,  and  public  policy— as  operating  in  a triangular  relationship, 
in  the  sense  that  any  one  of  the  three  sets  may  act  upon  or  be  acted  upon 
by  either  or  both  of  the  others. 6 However,  this  is  a theoretical  propo- 
sition in  need  of  empirical  verification.  The  major  findings  contained 
in  the  policy  analysis  literature  indicate  a high  degree  of  statis- 
tical association  between  certain  social  indicators  and  public  policy. 
Specifically,  these  statistical  associations  are: 

Federal  intergovernmental  transfers  have  been  shown  to  explain 
both  variations  in  spending  and  the  change  in  spending  levels 
over  time;  the  apparent  reason  for  this  is  that  federal  funds 
are  a source  of  outside  money  for  a community,  freeing  up  local 
resources  for  other  uses;  thus  intergovernmental  transfers 
appear  to  reduce  the  usual  fiscal  constraints  imposed  on  a 
community  by  their  state  government;  examples  of  these  studies 
include  Sachs  and  Harris  (1964),  and  Bahl  and  Saunders  (1965) 

Reformism  is  highly  associated  with  such  factors  as  population 
growth  and  mobility,  and  with  white  collar,  highly  educated 
and  non-ethnic  populations;  non-partisan  elections  also 
appear  to  be  a product  of  governmental  reform;  these  findings 


4The  terms  linkage  and  mediating  are  taken  from  Heinz  Eulau  and 
Kenneth  Prewitt,  Labryinths  of  Democracy  (New  York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 

Company,  Inc.,  1973),  pp.  16-17. 


N.J.: 


^Godwin  and  Shepard,  "Political  Processes,"  p.  1131. 

^Thomas  R.  Dye,  Understanding  Public  Policy  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. , 1972) , pi  5. 
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come  from  such  studies  as  Alford  and  Scoble  (1965),  and 
Hawkins  (1971) 

Economic  resources  have  been  shown  to  be  major  determinants 
of  city  and  state  taxing  and  spending;  particularly  in  the 
case  of  city  finance,  such  variables  as  per  capita  and  median 
family  income,  per  capita  property  value,  and  indices  of 
manufacturing  and  trade  have  emerged  as  relatively  important; 
the  best  measure  of  demand  would  seem  to  be  population  density, 
which  has  been  shown  to  vary  directly  with  taxing,  spending, 
benefits  and  services;  in  general,  a larger,  more  dense  and 
relatively  heterogeneous  urban  population  would  appear  to 
generate  the  greater  demands  for  public  services 

Governmental  structure  and  public  policy  are  associated  with 
social  variables;  Lineberry  and  Fowler  compared  such 
variables  with  public  policy  in  reformed  and  unreformed  cities; 
social  variables  in  the  study  included  measures  of  income, 
education,  occupation,  religion  and  ethnicity  of  city  popu- 
lations; policy  variables  included  measures  of  taxing  and 
spending;  reformed  cities  were  those  with  a city  manager, 
non-partisan  elections  and  at  large  city  council  consti- 
tuencies, while  unreformed  cities  had  an  elected  mayor,  parti- 
san elections  and  ward-based  city  council  constituencies;  the 
study's  major  finding  was  that  there  were  no  statistically 
significant  relationships  between  the  social  variables  and  public 
policy  in  the  reformed  cities,  while  there  was  such  a statis- 
tically significant  relationship  between  these  sets  of  variables 
for  unreformed  cities;  Lineberry  and  Fowler  concluded  from  this 
that  reformed  cities  are  less  responsive  to  citizen  demands  than 
are  unreformed  cities.' 

The  preceding  discussion  would  seem  to  validate  the  tri -partite 
approach  being  used  here  at  the  macroanalysis  level,  that  being  the 
utilization  of  social,  political  and  policy  variables.  The  first 
of  these  is  a set  of  social  variables  labeled  here  as  the  community 
environment,  which  comprises  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  milieu 
that  provides  the  context  of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  Oper- 
ationally, the  community  environment  will  be  described  by  two  sets  of 
social  indicators,  the  one  being  demographic  measures,  the  other  measures 


'This  analysis  is  based  on  Dye,  Policy  Analysis,  pp.  35-39,  57-77. 
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of  socio-economic  status  (SES).  More  specifically,  the  measures  of 
population  and  mobility  will  comprise  the  demographic  dimension  of  the 
community  environment,  while  measures  of  income,  education  and  professional/ 
technical  occupations  will  constitute  the  SES  dimension.  The  two  sets 
of  measures  will  be  combined  to  produce  a summary  statistical  analysis 
of  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties  for  1977  and  1957,  including  the 
computation  of  a combined  community  statistical  index. 

Metropolitan  reform  consists  of  those  institutional  changes  in 
county  government  which  result  in  functional  consolidation  and/or 
administrative  integration.  Administrative  integration  refers  to  the 
centralization  of  policy  planning,  implementation  and  control  of  public 
services  under  the  urban  county  executive.  Functional  consolidation 
involves  the  transfer  of  municipal  services  to  the  county  government’s 
policy  jurisdiction.  Governmental  consolidation  need  not  occur  for 
the  test  of  functional  consolidation  to  be  met.  In  addition,  the  county 
government  need  not  directly  provide  a service;  various  intergovern- 
mental mechanisms  may  meet  the  test  of  functional  consolidation  provided 
that  the  county  government  has  a significant  degree  of  policy  juris- 
diction over  the  particular  public  service.  Finally,  while  a home  rule 
charter  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a necessary  precondition  for 
administrative  integration  to  occur  in  Florida  counties,  it  need  not 

O 

follow  that  functional  consolidation  will  likewise  occur. 

The  urban  policy  agenda  consists  of  those  issue  classes  which 
are  being  addressed  by  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  Generally, 


^Article  VIII,  Section  1,  of  the  Florida  Constitution  provides 
an  alternative  means  for  achieving  administrative  integration  in  all  Florida 
counties;  however,  it  is  politically  difficult  and  has  not  been  used. 
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these  are  issue  classes  which  involve  the  urban  county  executive  to  one 
degree  or  another.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  four  issue  classes  and 
one  subclass  have  been  identified  in  the  four  representative  counties, 
although  not  all  classes  are  found  in  all  counties.  The  issue  classes 
are  economic  development,  growth  management,  internal  management,  and 
financing  public  services.  Urban  redevelopment  is  treated  analytically 
as  a subclass  of  economic  development.  Issues  are  essentially  any  pro- 
blems or  opportunities  which  are  occupying  the  time  of  public  officials. 
Operationally,  an  issue  class  consists  of  sets  of  individual  issues 
identified  through  interviews  or  other  sources  such  as  published  research. 
These  issues  were  then  grouped  together  under  the  general  headings  noted 
above  using  logical  consistency  as  the  criteria  for  placement  within  a 
particular  set. 

Variations  in  the  Community  Environment 

As  a first  step  in  assessing  the  impact  of  the  community  environ- 
ment on  metropolitan  reform  and  the  urban  policy  agenda,  a typology  was 
developed  based  on  variations  in  the  indicators  of  the  community  environ- 
ment among  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties.  As  noted  above,  the 
literature  indicates  that  social  indicators  are  closely  associated  with 
measures  of  public  policy.  Further,  demographic  characteristics  have 
been  shown  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  probability  of  political 
change  in  Florida.  In  effect,  the  typology  of  community  used  in  this 
study  becomes  a measure  of  the  degree  of  social  change  and  its  charac- 
teristics taking  place  in  Florida's  urban  counties. 

Kammerer  et  al.  concluded  that  communities  evolve  in  a predictable 
pattern  of  political  change,  which  in  turn  is  associated  with  changes  in 
the  social  and  economic  makeup  of  a comnunity: 
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The  monopolistic  community  is  relatively  small  in  population 
with  a single  leadership  clique,  of  which  the  city  manager, 
a local  amateur,  is  a member  . . . 

The  competitive  community  is  larger  in  population  with  two  or 
more  leadership  cliques  and  employs  an  outsider-professional 
as  city  manager  who  may  or  may  not  become  a member  of  the 
leadership  clique  . . . 

The  change  from  monopoly  to  competition  appears  to  be  associated 
with  an  influx  of  population  which  brings  with  it  a new  set  of 
interests,  but  change  can  also  be  associated  with  an  influx  of 
outside  money  or  with  the  emergency  of  a new  competing  clique 
made  up  of  a different  generation^ 

The  preceding  discussion  forms  the  basis  for  specifying  the 

social  indicators  which  are  used  to  describe  the  conmunity  environment 

of  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties: 

Demography: 

Change- -aver age  annual  population  growth,  1970-1975 

Mobil ity--percent  of  population  change  attributable  to 
migration,  1970-1975 

Socio-economic  status: 

Income--per  capital  income 

Education- -median  school  years  completed 

Occupation-percent  employed  in  professional,  technical , 
and  managerial /admini strati ve  (except  farm)  occupations 

Initially,  the  data  were  collected  on  each  indicator  for  each  county. 

Then,  for  each  indicator  the  following  statistical  operations  were 

performed: 


Mean  ( T) 
Median  (Md) 


^Gladys  M.  Kanmerer,  et  a!..  The  Urban  Political  Conmunity 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1963),  p.  198. 
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Range 

Standard  deviation  ( S ) 

Coefficient  of  Variation  (C V)10 

The  results  of  these  statistical  operations  for  Florida's  1977  urban 
counties  are  presented  in  table  2-1.  They  are  intended  to  be  descriptive 
of  each  of  the  five  sets  of  social  indicators.  However,  still  another 
statistical  operation  was  performed  which  has  greater  comparative 
explanatory  potential.  Created  specifically  for  this  study  and  termed 
the  Standard  Index  of  Deviation  (SID),  its  purpose  is  to  provide 
standardized  scores  for  each  county  for  each  indicator.  An  additional 
statistical  operation  can  then  be  performed  on  these  standardized  scores 
to  produce  a composite  picture  of  the  demographic  and  SES  variables  for 
the  nineteen  urban  counties,  which  can  then  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes. 

The  SID  is  calculated  for  each  county  for  a particular  indicator 
by  subtracting  the  mean  score  from  the  observed  score  for  a particular 
county.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  then  divided  by  the  standard 
deviation  for  that  indicator.  This  operation  in  statistical  notation 
form  is: 


S 


where  X-j  is  the  observation,  X is  the  mean,  and  S is  the  standard  deviation. 
The  resulting  score,  when  compared  with  the  scores  of  the  other  eighteen 

10Hubert  M.  Blalock,  Jr.,  Social  Statistics  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 

Inc.,  1972),  pp.  55-72,  77-79,  80-88. 


Table  2-1:  Summary  Statistical  Analysis 

of  Florida's  1977  Urban  Counties 
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urban  counties,  indicates  for  each  county  its  relative  standing  on  a 
given  indicator  vis  a vis  the  other  counties.  The  standardized  scores 
are  then  averaged  for  each  county  to  produce  the  composite  demographic 
and  SES  scores.  The  final  product  is  the  graph  in  figure  2-1  which 
shows  the  spatial  distribution  among  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties 
on  indicators  of  the  community  environment.  This  spatial  distribution 
then  leads  to  the  community  environment  typology. 

As  a first  step  in  arriving  at  this  classification,  figure  2-1 
reveals  a bimodal  distribution  on  the  demographic  dimension.  That  is, 
there  is  a gap  between  the  ten  counties  falling  below  the  demographic 
mean  and  the  nine  counties  falling  above  it.  This  gap  of  approximately 
a half  a standard  deviation  suggests  that,  in  terms  of  population  change 
and  mobility,  there  is  a significant  difference  between  the  two  groups 
of  counties  on  this  dimension. 

Five  of  the  nine  counties  which  fall  above  the  demographic  mean 
are  located  in  the  upper  right  hand  quadrant  of  the  graph.  That  is, 
they  place  above  the  mean  on  both  demographic  and  SES  dimensions.  The 
five  are  clustered  fairly  close  together,  and  appear  to  lie  in  proximity 
to  a straight  line  with  a positive  slope  of  about  40°.  That  is,  the 
demographic  and  SES  composite  scores  tend  to  vary  together  in  the  same 
direction.  These  five  counties--Broward,  Pinellas,  Palm  Beach,  Volusia 
and  Sarasota — comprise  the  community  class  which  is  labeled  as  the 
Vanguard  class. 

Another  three  counties  lie  above  the  demographic  mean  but  just 
below  the  mean  on  the  SES  scale.  In  fact,  the  three  counties  are 
aligned  in  almost  a straight  line  and  within  one  half  of  a standard 
deviation  just  below  the  SES  mean.  This  small  group  consists  of  Lee, 


COMPOSITE  DEMOGRAPHIC  INDEX 


X 

COMPOSITE  SES  INDEX 

Numbers  correspond  to  1976  population  rank. 

V = Vanguard ; A = Ascendent ; L = Latent. 

* representative  case 

Figure  2-1.  Variations  in  the  Community 

Environment  among  Florida's 
Urban  Counties:  1977 
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Manatee  and  Seminole  counties.  They  comprise  the  Ascendant  community 
class  because  they  have  high  levels  of  population  change  and  mobility, 
but  SES  levels  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  place  them 
in  the  Vanguard  class. 

Eight  of  the  ten  urban  counties  falling  below  the  demographic 
mean  are  arranged  in  figure  2-1  in  a sprawling,  circulinear  pattern.  All 
eight  are  within  one  standard  deviation  of  the  demographic  mean,  but  the 
SES  composite  scores  vary  widely.  These  eight  counties--Alachua,  Dade, 
Duval,  Escambia,  Hillsborough,  Leon,  Orange  and  Pol k--comprise  the  Latent 
community  class.  This  class  is  so  labeled  because  the  counties  in  it 
are  lagging  behind  the  Vanguard  and  Ascendant  classes  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion change  and  mobility.  Yet  there  remains  a slight  tendency  for  the 
composite  SES  scores  to  vary  with  the  composite  demographic  scores  in 
the  same  direction.  However,  the  relationship  is  not  nearly  as  strong  as 
with  the  Vanguard  counties,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  linear. 

Three  urban  counties--Brevard,  Okaloosa  and  Pasco--lie  too  far 
from  the  other  groups  of  counties  to  be  included  in  any  one  class  or 
another.  All  three  are  therefore  analytically  treated  as  deviant  cases  in 
the  sense  that  they  do  not  fall  within  any  of  the  established  community 
classes . 

For  comparative  purposes,  Florida's  urban  counties  of  two  decades 
earlier  were  compared  with  those  of  today.  Specifically,  1957  was  selected 
as  the  base  year  for  comparative  purposes  because  that  was  the  year  in 
which  Dade  County  became  the  first  Florida  county  to  achieve  significant 
metropolitan  reform.  In  that  year  Dade  adopted  the  first  county  home  rule 
charter  in  the  state,  a fact  which  will  assume  greater  significance  later 
in  this  chapter. 
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There  were  ten  urban  counties  in  Florida  in  1957.  The  same 
statistical  operations  which  were  performed  on  the  data  from  the 
1977  counties  were  also  performed  on  these.  The  results  are  reported  in 
table  2-2  and  figure  2-2. 

The  ten  1957  urban  counties  are  distributed  between  two 
quadrants  of  the  graph  in  figure  2-2.  Six  counties  fall  into  the  upper 
right  hand  quadrant,  being  above  the  mean  on  both  the  demographic  and 
SES  dimensions.  These  six--Dade,  Broward,  Pinellas,  Palm  Beach,  Orange 
and  Volusia--were  the  Vanguard  counties  of  the  late  1950‘s.  The  remaining 
four  counties— Hillsborough,  Duval,  Escambia  and  Pol k-- fall  into  the 
lower  left  hand  quadrant  of  the  graph.  That  is,  all  four  are  below  the 
mean  on  both  the  demographic  and  SES  composite  scores. 

Comparing  figures  2-1  and  2-2,  one  finds  that  eight  of  the 
ten  1957  urban  counties  have  retained  their  same  community  class  standing 
some  two  decades  later.  Four  of  the  six  Vanguard  counties  in  1957 
continue  to  hold  that  status  in  the  late  1970's,  as  have  the  four  Latent 
class  counties.  Only  Dade  and  Orange  have  shifted  from  one  class  to  another. 
Both  were  Vanguard  counties  in  1957,  but  have  changed  in  status  to  Latent 
counties.  The  only  conclusion  one  can  draw  from  this  analysis  is  that 
while  community  class  apparently  remains  fairly  stable  over  time, 
changes  in  class  status  do  occur,  due  primarily  to  demographic  changes. 
Looking  closely  at  Dade  and  Orange  counties,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
reason  for  their  change  in  community  status  is  a significant  change  in 
their  composite  scores  on  the  demographic  dimension.  Both  of  these 
urban  counties  remain  above  the  SES  mean,  but  have  fallen  below  the 
demographic  mean  over  the  past  two  decades. 

A comparison  of  tables  2-1  and  2-2  reveals  substantial  changes 
in  social  indicator  levels  between  the  two  groups  of  counties.  Looking 


Table  2-2:  Summary  Statistical  Analysis  of 

Florida's  1957  Urban  Counties 
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Numbers  correspond  to  1976  population  rank. 

V = Vanguard ; L - Latent. 

*representative  case 

Figure  2-2.  Variations  in  the  Community 

Environment  among  Forida's 
Urban  Counties:  i957 
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first  at  the  demographic  variables,  the  average  rate  of  population  change 
has  declined  by  nearly  half,  with  the  median  statistic  down  about  40 
percent.  The  Standard  Deviation  for  the  1977  urban  counties  is  also 
about  half  that  for  the  1957  ones,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  Range. 
Yet  the  Coefficient  of  Variation  remains  relatively  high,  suggesting  a 
fairly  wide  distribution  throughout  the  Range  for  both  sets  of  obser- 
vations. All  of  this  suggests  that  while  Florida's  urban  counties  as  a 
group  have  experienced  an  overall  slowing  of  population  growth  rates, 
there  remains  a high  degree  of  variability  as  to  the  individual  county 
growth  rates. 

Mobility  is  the  percent  of  population  change  attributable  to 
immigration.  The  average  mobility  for  the  1977  urban  counties  has  dropped 
slightly  from  that  observed  for  the  1957  counties,  being  down  about 
11  percent.  A comparable  drop  in  the  Median  score  has  also  occured.  The 
Range,  however,  has  increased  five  fold  along  with  the  Standard  Deviation, 
and  increases  have  occured  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  Range. 
There  has  likewise  been  a significant  increase  in  the  Coefficient  of 
Variation,  indicating  substantially  greater  variability  among  the 
urban  counties  on  this  indicator.  However,  this  variability  continues 
at  a lower  level  than  for  population  change.  These  numbers  suggest  that 
mobility  is  an  equally  significant  contributor  overall  to  population 
change  for  both  the  1977  and  1957  county  groups,  but  that  this  contribu- 
tion varies  widely  among  individual  counties. 

Turning  to  the  SES  indicators,  education  levels  are  about  10 
percent  higher  for  the  1977  counties  as  for  the  1957  group.  This  increase 
holds  for  the  Mean,  the  Median,  and  both  ends  of  the  Range,  although  the 
lower  end  of  the  Range  is  up  almost  20  percent.  The  Standard  Deviation 
has  been  halved,  and  the  Coefficient  of  Variation  has  declined  from  an 
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already  relatively  low  level.  It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  consistent  rise  in  educational  levels,  with  the  urban  counties 
continuing  to  cluster  tightly  together  on  this  indicator. 

Per  capita  personal  income  appears  to  have  risen  substantially 
over  the  two  decade  time  period,  but  these  raw  numbers  fail  to  take 
account  of  inflation.  Thus  the  gains  in  personal  income  are  not  as 
impressive  as  might  be  first  indicated.  Inflation  may  also  account  for 
the  rather  substantial  changes  in  the  Range  and  Standard  Deviation.  The 
increase  in  the  Coefficient  of  Variation  suggests  that  there  is  a greater 
dispersion  within  the  1977  county  group  than  within  the  1957  group. 

In  sum,  personal  income  is  up  somewhat,  but  there  is  also  greater  vari- 
ability among  the  urban  counties  in  per  capita  personal  income  levels. 

Finally,  the  Mean  of  those  employed  in  professional,  technical 
and  non-farm  managerial  occupations,  as  a percentage  of  total  employ- 
ment, has  risen  some  20  percent  from  the  1957  level.  The  Median  figure 
is  up  about  15  percent,  while  the  Range  has  remained  about  the  same 
although  having  shifted  upward  several  points.  The  Standard  Deviation 
is  also  up  about  20  percent,  but  the  Coefficient  of  Variation  has 
dropped  slightly.  Thus  there  has  been  an  overall  increase  in  the 
importance  of  professional,  technical  and  non- farm  managerial  occupational 
levels  in  the  urban  counties,  but  with  somewhat  less  variation  among 
individual  counties. 

Summing  up,  the  social  indicators  reviewed  here  for  Florida's 
1957  and  1977  urban  counties  indicate  a great  deal  of  change  overall 
accompanied  by  wide  variations  in  indicator  levels  among  individual 
counties  generally.  Rates  of  population  change  and  mobility  have 
declined,  while  educational,  income  and  occupational  levels  have  risen. 
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Yet  these  social  indicators  vary  so  greatly  for  individual  counties 
that,  when  converted  into  the  composite  standardized  scores,  they  produce 
the  variations  in  the  community  environment  as  indicated  by  figures  2-1 
and  2-2.  This  variability  in  the  community  environment  empirically 
produces  the  three  classes  of  the  community  typology--Vanguard,  Ascendant 
and  Latent. 


Community  and  the  Bases  of  Metropolitan  Reform 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  metropolitan  reform  appears  to  be 
closely  associated  with  population  growth  and  mobility,  and  with  white 
collar  employment,  high  educational  levels  and  non-ethnic  populations. 
The  first  two  variables  are  the  demographic  indicators  used  here,  while 
the  last  three  approximate  the  SES  indicators.  The  extent  of  metro- 
politan reform  is  considered  here  to  be  a function  or  consequence  of 
the  community  environment,  or  at  least  that  the  environment  is  assumed 
to  be  a contributing  factor  to  reform.  The  following  discussion  will 
explore  this  aspect  of  the  first  proposition. 

The  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  community  environment  on 
metropolitan  reform  among  Florida's  urban  counties  will  begin  with  a 
review  of  the  major  approaches  to  reform  found  in  the  literature.  The 
centrality  of  the  county  unit  to  many  of  these  approaches  will  be 
evident.  For  the  purpose  of  this  review,  the  classification  scheme 
employed  by  Erie,  Kiri  in  and  Rabinovitz  will  be  utilized.11  They 
have  grouped  the  metropolitan  reform  proposals  under  two  major 
headings--permanent  and  cooperative.  The  former  refers  to  both  unitary 


ilSteven  P.  Erie,  John  J.  Kiri  in,  and  Francine  F.  Rabinovitz, 
"Can  Something  Be  Done?  Propositions  on  the  Performance  of  Metropolitan 
Institutions,"  Reform  of  Metropolitan  Governments,  Lowdon  Wingo,  ed. 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  1972),  pp.  7-41. 
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or  one- tier  governmental  systems,  and  to  multi-tier  systems.  Cooperative 
forms  include  interlocal  agreements  and  councils  of  governments. 

By  unitary  systems  Erie,  Kiri  in  and  Rabinovitz  mean  city-county 
consolidation.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  defines  city-county 
consolidation  as: 

The  unification  of  the  governments  of  one  or  more  cities  with  the 
surrounding  county.  As  a result  of  the  consolidation,  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  jurisdictions  become  coterminous.  However, 
certain  incorporated  jurisdictions  may  opt  to  be  excluded  from 
the  consol idation. 

Examples  of  unitary  or  consolidated  systems  cited  by  Erie,  Kiri  in  and 
Rabinovitz  include  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  established  in  1947; 
Nashville-Davidson  County,  Tennessee  (1962);  Jacksonvil le-Duval  County, 
Florida  (1967);  and  Indianapolis-Marion  County,  Indiana  (1970).  Multi-tier 
(including  federal)  systems  are  urban  counties,  with  or  without  home 
rule  charters.  These  preserve  the  separate  authority,  fiscal  powers, 
and  personnel  among  the  existing  governmental  units,  with  areawide 
functions  assigned  to  the  second  tier,  that  is,  the  county  government. 

In  addition,  municipal  functions  are  assigned  to  the  county  government 
for  the  unincorporated  population.  In  cases  of  a third  tier,  this 
level  of  urban  government  usually  assumes  responsibility  for  metropolitan- 
wide planning  and  policy  coordination.  Examples  of  multi-tier  systems 
cited  by  Erie,  Kirlin  and  Rabinovitz  include  Toronto,  Canada  (1954); 
Miami-Dade  County,  Florida  (1957);  and  Nassau  County,  New  York.  Metro- 
politan special  districts,  such  as  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  (1947), 
constitute  a special  case  of  the  two-tier  model. 


^2Susan  W.  Torrence,  Grass  Roots  Government:  The  County  in 

American  Politics  (New  York:  Robert  B.  Luce,  Inc.,  1974),  p.  281. 
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Erie,  Kiri  in  and  Rabinovitz  mention  several  cooperative 
approaches.  These  include  formal  or  contractual  agreements  established 
between  cities,  or  between  cities  and  counties.  Agreements  between 
cities  generally  deal  with  such  matters  as  police  and  fire  assistance, 
sanitation,  and  joint  library  use.  Those  between  cities  and  counties 
are  often  far  broader  and  more  standardized  arrangements  involving  the 
purchase  of  local  public  services  by  one  governmental  entity  from 
another.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Lakewood  Plan,  initiated  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1954,  which  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
various  public  services  by  a city  from  its  encompassing  county.  Finally, 
councils  of  government  usually  are  forums  for  consultation  and  negotiation 
rather  than  direct  service  provision.^ 

Upon  closer  inspection,  this  review  of  metropolitan  reform 
suggests  a rather  complex  set  of  institutional  factors,  perhaps  too 
complex  for  analytical  purposes.  What  is  suggested  now  is  a simplified 
approach,  one  based  on  the  concepts  of  administrative  integration  and 
functional  consolidation.  The  former  refers  to  the  extent  to  which 
internal  managerial  controls  have  been  centralized,  both  formally  and 
informally,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  urban  county  executive. 
This  requires,  in  Florida  counties,  that  a home  rule  charter  be  adopted. 

A charter  may  include  provisions  for  a number  of  institutional  reforms, 
such  as  budgeting  and  fiscal  management,  personnel,  data  processing, 
purchasing,  and  other  central  services,  although  becoming  a charter 
county  does  not  require  it.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all  five  Florida 

13For  further  information  see  Regionalism  Revisited,  Report  A-66 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 

1977). 
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counties  which  have  adopted  home  rule  charters,  and  so  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a charter  will  serve  as  an  indicator  of  administrative 
integration. 

Functional  consolidation  concerns  the  extent  to  which  city  and 
county  activities  have  been  combined  under  the  policy  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  government.  Since  such  functions  or  contracts  for  their 
provision  are  normally  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
urban  county  executive,  such  actions  also  serve  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  his  policy  universe.  Two  caveats  must  be  noted.  First,  combined 
city  and  county  functions  need  not  be  directly  provided  by  the  county 
government  for  the  test  of  functional  consolidation  to  be  met.  Rather, 
the  test  is  the  extent  of  the  county  government's  policy  influence  over 
such  functions,  without  regard  to  which  governmental  entity  actually 
provides  them.  Second,  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  made 
between  functional  consolidation  and  governmental  consolidation.  The 
latter  need  not  always  be  present  in  order  for  the  former  to  occur,  as 
in,  for  example,  the  Lakewood  Plan.  Finally,  measurement  of  functional 
consolidation  tends  to  be  imprecise  and  hence  judgemental.  For  this 
study  the  determination  of  each  county's  status  with  respect  to 
functional  consolidation  was  accomplished  primarily  by  reviewing  documented 
files  from  another  study  on  county  government  in  Florida.^  Having 
established  an  analytical  basis  for  a typology  of  metropolitan  reform, 
the  two  key  concepts  of  administrative  integration  and  functional 
consolidation  will  each  be  examined  in  turn. 


^Florida  Atlantic  University/Florida  International  University 
Joint  Center  for  Environmental  and  Urban  Problems,  Metropolitan  Counties 
in  Florida:  Structure,  Function,  Finance  (Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  1977) . 
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As  noted,  the  indicator  of  administrative  integration  in  Florida 
counties  is,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  the  presence  of  a home  rule 
charter.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  traditional  status  of  non-charter 
counties  as  administrative  subunits  of  the  state  no  longer  technically 
exists  in  Florida.  This  is  a result  of  the  adoption  of  the  1968  Florida 
Constitution,  along  with  Chapter  125  of  Florida  Statutes  adopted  in  1971, 
which  provide  for  a broad  range  of  home  rule  powers  to  all  Florida 
counties,  charter  and  non-charter  alike.  However,  home  rule  for  non- 
charter counties  carries  with  it  a number  of  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Florida  Constitution  and  general  law.  Consequently,  a home  rule 
charter  provides  greater  flexibility  in  local  governance  including 
(1)  limited  immunity  from  Special  Acts  of  the  legislature,  (2)  the 
preeminence  of  city  or  county  ordinance  power,  (3)  the  treatment  of 
constitutional  officers,  and  (4)  the  organization  and  administration  of 
public  services. 

Special  Acts  are  state  laws  which  are  applicable  to  a single 
county.  All  counties  are  subject  to  Special  Acts  of  the  state  legislature 
and  local  ordinances  approved  by  the  county  commission.  However,  in 
charter  counties  all  Special  Acts  must  be  submitted  for  approval  in  a 
public  referendum  before  becoming  effective.  This  has  the  practical 
effect  of  limiting  the  local  legislative  function  to  the  county  commission 
in  charter  countiesJ®  In  non-charter  counties  the  legislative  function 

l^The  following  discussion  is  taken  from  Aileen  R.  Lotz,  "Why 
Charter  Government  for  Florida  Counties?"  Florida  Environmental  and 
Urban  Issues  Vol . 1,  No.  4 (March  1974):  12-13. 

^There  is  an  interesting  variation  on  this  point  for  charter 
counties,  in  that  they  may  rely  on  Special  Acts  or  other  legislative 
action  to  exempt  them  from  general  state  law  in  conflict  with  their 
charter;  Dade  County,  for  example,  has  frequently  been  in  this  situation 
over  the  past  two  decades. 
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continues  to  be  effectively  shared  by  both  the  county  commission  and  the 
state  legislative  delegation. 

A home  rule  charter  also  provides  a county  with  the  option,  in 
the  event  of  a conflict  between  county  and  city  ordinances,  as  to  which 
will  prevail.  In  non-charter  counties  such  conflicts  are  settled  on  the 
side  of  the  municipality,  except  where  a special  Act  decrees  otherwise. 
This  in  effect  limits  the  county  ordinance  power  to  the  unincorporated 
population  and  its  own  internal  administration.  However,  a home  rule 
charter  may  provide  that  county  ordinances  will  prevail  over  city 
ordinances,  when  they  are  in  conflict,  in  those  policy  areas  so  designated 
in  the  charter.  This  has  the  effect  of  extending  the  legislative  power 
of  the  county  government  into  the  cities,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
the  charter  permits  this  preemption  of  authority. 

Constitutional  officers  are  county  officials  whose  position, 
duties,  and  method  of  election  are  prescribed  by  the  Florida  Constitution. 
There  are  five  such  officials  in  every  non-charter  county:  the  sheriff, 

property  appraiser,  tax  collector,  supervisor  of  elections,  and  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court.  Charter  counties  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
various  options  with  respect  to  the  status  of  these  officials,  including 

(1)  reassigning  their  duties  and  functions  to  other  county  officials, 

(2)  providing  that  they  be  appointive  instead  of  elective,  (3)  requiring 
that  they  utilize  the  county's  central  administrative  services,  and  (4) 
abolishing  the  offices  entirely.^ 

Finally,  a home  rule  charter  provides  a county  with  increased 
flexibility  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  local  public 


T^See  footnote  8 to  this  chapter. 
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services.  This  extends  from  the  reallocation  of  public  services  and 
other  functions  between  the  county  and  city  governments  to  the  form  of 
government  to  be  used  in  governing  the  county,  such  as  strong  mayor  or 
council -manager  form.  A charter  may  also  provide  for  the  composition, 
method  of  election,  compensation  and  duties  of  county  commissioners, 
and  otherwise  provide  for  the  internal  management  of  the  county  govern- 
ment. Non-charter  counties  remain  subject  to  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Florida  Constitution  and  general  state  law. 

A reduction  in  the  fragmentation  and  duplication  of  local 
public  services  is  generally  advanced  as  a means  of  ameliorating  the 
fiscal  and  service  delivery  inequities  among  local  government  jurisdictions. 
The  familiar  term  applied  to  this  policy  problem  is  metropolitan  frag- 
mentation. The  prescription  of  functional  consolidation  means  the  transfer 
of  public  services  from  many  jurisdictions  to  a single  governmental  entity, 
which  for  purposes  of  this  study  means  county  government.  This  transfer 
may  take  any  of  three  forms:  dependent  special  districts,  formal 

transfers  of  services,  and  contractual  and  informal  intergovernmental 
agreements.  The  experience  in  Florida  has  been  primarily  with  the 

latter  two  approaches.^ 

Formal  transfers  may  be  of  three  types:  state  mandated,  locally 

mandated,  and  local  option.  The  first  of  these  occurs  where  functional 
consolidation  is  mandated  by  general  state  law  applicable  to  all  cities 
and  counties  in  the  state.  An  example  of  this  in  recent  years  was  the 

^The  following  discussion  is  based  on  Kathie  Emrich,  Carolyn 
Lawrence  and  Susan  McCormick,  "Counties:  Mixed  Response  to  Urbanization," 

Florida  Environmental  and  Urban  Issues,  Vol . 1,  No.  5 (May  1974):  7-11. 
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transfer  of  responsibility  for  property  assessments  from  the  cities  to 
the  counties.  The  second  type  occurs  where  functional  consolidation  is 
mandated  either  by  a Special  Act  or  by  a home  rule  charter.  An  example 
of  the  former  is  land  use  planning  in  Pinellas  County;  the  latter  would 
include  certain  service  transfers  accomplished  through  city/county  con- 
solidation in  Duval. ^ The  third  type  is  generally  a result  of 
financial  pressures  on  the  cities,  in  which  case  they  may  opt  to  transfer 
some  services  to  the  county  as  the  only  means  of  providing  these  services. 
For  example,  Dade  County  now  provides  fire  protection  to  several  munici- 
palities.^ Locally  mandated  and  optional  service  transfers  have 
occured  primarily  in  the  three  urban  counties  mentioned  here,  these  being 
Dade,  Duval  and  Pinellas  counties. 21 

Using  the  forgoing  criteria  of  administrative  integration  and 
functional  consolidation,  a two-way  typology  of  metropolitan  reform  has 
been  developed.  This  typology  envisions  three  classes  or  stages  of 
reform: 

Advanced— those  urban  counties  which  have  achieved  adminis- 
trative integration,  through  adoption  of  a home  rule 
charter,  and  functional  consolidation,  through  service 
transfers  and/or  intergovernmental  agreements;  this  class 
represents  the  forward  thrust  of  metropolitan  reform 

Transitional --those  urban  counties  which  have  achieved,  to 
a significant  degree,  either  administrative  integration 
or  functional  consolidation,  but  not  both 


^There  are  technically  four  small  "cities"  remaining  independent 
of  the  Duval/Jacksonville  consolidated  government;  originally  treated  as 
service  districts  under  the  charter,  judicial  interpretation  has  restored 
these  four  communities  to  the  status  of  cities. 

^The  situation  is  mixed;  some  cities  function  virtually  as  police 
districts,  with  the  county  government  providing  most  other  public  services; 
other  cities  provide  a full  range  of  municipal  services,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  Metro  is  required  by  its  charter  to  provide  county  wide, 
such  as  traffic  signalization. 

^ Joint  Center,  Metropolitan  Counties,  project  files. 
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Evolving-- those  urban  counties  which,  in  the  absence  of 
a home  rule  charter  and/or  an  enlarged  policy  role  in 
urban  service  delivery,  are  moving  slowly  toward  one  or 
both  of  these  goals. 

This  typology  is  presented  in  matrix  form  in  figure  2-3,  including  the 
classification  of  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties  according  to  this 
typology.  Essentially,  some  six  of  the  urban  counties  have  made  some 
progress  toward  achieving  metropolitan  reform  as  herein  defined. 

However,  only  two  of  those— Dade  and  Duval — have  achieved  the  Advanced 
classification.  Perhaps  more  significantly,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
urban  counties  remain  in  the  Evolving  category  in  spite  of  changes  in 
state  law  brought  about  by  the  1968  Florida  Constitution  which  have 
significantly  eased  the  home  rule  charter  adoption  process. 

The  relationship  between  community  environment  and  metropolitan 
reform  among  Florida's  urban  counties  is  presented  in  figure  2-4. 

Of  the  six  counties  to  have  achieved  a significant  degree  of  metro- 
politan reform,  the  four  Transitional  ones  are  members  of  the  Vanguard 
community  class  while  the  two  Advanced  ones  are  in  the  Latent 
community  class.  Viewed  from  another  perspective,  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  Evolving  counties  (e.g.,  unreformed  by  the  criteria  of  this  study) 
is  a Vanguard  community  class  county.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
community  environment,  four  of  the  five  Vanguard  counties  have  attained 
Transitional  status,  while  all  but  two  of  the  remaining  counties  are 
of  the  Evolving  reform  type.  However,  these  two  are,  once  again,  Dade 
and  Duval,  both  Advanced  reform  counties  but  from  the  Latent  community 
class.  In  sum  there  are  two  Advanced  reform  counties,  both  from  the 
Latent  community  class:  four  Transitional  reform  counties  which  along 
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Administrative  Integration 
Yes  No 


Dade 

Duval 

Pinellas 

Broward 

Alachua 
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Okaloosa 
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Pasco 

Leon 

Polk 

Seminole 

Figure  2-3:  Typology  of  Metropolitan  Reform 
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with  Palm  Beach  comprise  the  Vanguard  community  class;  and  thirteen 
Evolving  (unreformed)  counties,  with  all  but  Palm  Beach  holding  a 
community  class  status  of  other  than  Vanguard. 

There  are  two  interesting  research  questions  here.  The  first 
is  the  apparent  relationship  between  Vanguard  counties  and  the  Transitional 
type  of  metropolitan  reform.  It  would  appear  as  though  urban  counties 
which  exhibit  relatively  high  SES  and  growth  levels  are  more  likely  to 
achieve  a degree  of  metropolitan  reform  than  are  urban  counties  of  any 
other  community  class.  Further,  this  reform  occurs  almost  exclusively 
along  the  dimension  of  administrative  integration;  only  Pinellas  exhibits 
a penchant  for  functional  consolidation,  but  in  turn  has  eschewed  moves 
toward  administrative  integration.  Evidently  rapid  growth  caused 
primarily  by  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  new  residents  serves 
to  undermine  any  elements  which  might  be  expected  to  resist  political 
change.  However,  this  immigration  apparently  must  consist  of  relatively 
well  educated,  higher  income  individuals  and  families  representing 
professional-technical,  non-farm  managerial  occupations,  in  effect  a 
social  class  new  to  the  community  and  willing  to  support  the  "good 
government"  objectives  of  increased  professionalism,  efficiency  and 
technical  problem  solving. 

The  second  research  question  of  some  interest  concerns  why  the 
two  Advanced  type  reform  counties  hold  Latent  community  class  status. 

In  addressing  this  question,  it  is  first  necessary  to  separate  Dade  and 
Duval  counties  by  treating  each  as  the  separate  and  unrelated  case  that 
it  is.  Considering  Dade  County  first,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  the 
temporal  aspect  of  this  case.  After  failing  at  several  attempts  to 
achieve  comprehensive  reform,  an  incremental  strategy  was  successfully 
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adopted.  This  incremental  strategy  was  the  adoption  of  a home  rule 
charter  in  Dade  County  which  established  the  institutional  framework  and 
processes  for  achieving  administrative  integration,  largely  leaving  the 
cities  and  their  public  service  delivery  apparatus  intact.  Since  Dade 
was  a Vanguard  community  class  county  in  1957,  the  assertion  here  that 
such  counties  tend  to  opt  for  incremental  metropolitan  reform  would 
appear  to  hold  for  the  Dade  case.  Further,  functional  consolidation  in 
Dade  County  occured  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  charter,  and  for 
reasons  largely  independent  of  it.22 

The  Duval  case  is  quire  different  from  tnat  of  Dade,  both  as 
to  situation  and  as  to  immediate  results.  Duval  was,  at  the  time  its 
charter  was  adopted,  a Latent  community,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

This  means  that,  in  terms  of  the  social  indicators  used  here  to  measure 
the  community  environment,  Duval  is  a relatively  stable  community 
exhibiting  low  SES  and  growth  levels.  Further,  the  Duval  reform  effort 
resulted  ir.  immediate  changes  both  in  terms  of  administrative  integration 
and  functional  consolidation.  In  essence,  metropolitan  reform  in  Duval 
did  not  come  about  until  local  problems  had  reached  crisis  proportions. 
Indeed,  Duval's  experience  can  be  best  characterized  as  reform  in 
desperation.  The  community  faced  in  1967  a host  of  problems  ranging 
from  scandalous  assessments  and  disaccredited  high  schools  to  increasing 
air  and  water  pollution.  Further,  both  the  city  and  county  govern- 
mental structures  were  highly  fragmented,  the  result  of  an  over-zealous 
effort  to  create  a system  of  checks  and  balances  which  led  instead 

22yhe  classic  study  of  metropolitan  reform  in  Dade  County  is 
Edward  Sofen,  The  Miami  Metropolitan  Experiment  (Bloomington:  Indiana 

University  Press,  1963). 
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to  duplication,  buck-passing,  irresponsibility  and  corruption.  In  sum 
Duval  represents  the  classic  textbook  case  of  a community  which  opted 
for  comprehensive  metropolitan  reform  out  of  a sense  of  extreme  crisis 

and  desperation. 23 

Finally,  one  might  inquire  as  to  why  only  Dade,  of  all  the  Vanguard 
counties,  achieved  significant  metropolitan  reform  prior  to  the  1970 's. 

The  answer  is  two-fold.  First,  Dade  is  by  far  the  largest  county  in  the 
state.  For  example,  Dade's  1960  population  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  second  largest  county,  Broward,  in  1976.  Dade's  population 
increase  between  1960  and  1975  of  502,946  would  alone  comrpise  the 
fifth  largest  county  in  the  state  after  Broward,  Pinellas,  Hillsborough 
and  Duval.  Further,  over  this  same  period  Dade's  share  of  the  total 
state  population  has  declined  only  marginally,  from  18.9  percent  to 
17.0  percent.  In  other  words,  simply  due  to  its  size  Dade  is  unique 
among  Florida's  counties.  Thus  what  happens  in  Dade  cannot  necessarily 
be  generalized  to  other  counties.  Second,  a new  state  Constitution 
was  adopted  in  1968  replacing  one  written  nearly  a hundred  years  earlier. 
This  new  basic  state  legal  document  both  granted  significant  though 
limited  home  rule  powers  to  all  non-charter  counties,  and  changed  the 
procedure  for  adopting  a charter  by  making  state  law  facilitative  rather 
than  obstructive.  For  example,  since  1968  it  has  no  longer  been  necessary 
to  amend  the  state  Constitution  as  a precondition  to  the  adoption  of  a 
charter,  as  was  necessary  for  both  Dade  and  Duval.  The  removal  of 

23john  M.  DeGrove,  "The  City  of  Jacksonville:  Consolidation  in 

Action,"  in  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Substate 
Regionalism  and  the  Federal  System.  Volume  II,  Regional  Governance: 

Promise  and  Performance — Case  Studies,  Report  A-41  (Washington,  D.C.: 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973);  the  term  "sense  of  extreme  crisis" 
is  appropriate,  since  except  for  corruption  most  of  the  problems  had  been 
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institutional  barriers  to  charter  government  has  resulted  in  more  than 
a dozen  county  charter  elections  since  1968.  Three  of  these  were 
successful,  all  of  them  in  Vanguard  counties--Broward,  Volusia  and 
Sarasota.  One  may  conclude  that  most  Vanguard  counties  found  the 
referendum  process  too  difficult  to  overcome  prior  to  1968,  but  that 
Constitutional  revision  has  removed  these  barriers. 

In  summary,  there  appear  to  be  two  tracks  to  metropolitan  reform 
in  Florida,  both  of  which  are  supported  in  the  literature.  Each  involves 
a different  combination  of  preconditions  leading  to  governmental  change. 
The  first  of  these  involves  a Vanguard  county  moving  from  the  Evolving 
to  the  Transitional  reform  type,  followed  perhaps  over  time  by  an 
evolutionary  process  which  takes  the  county  through  the  Advanced  reform 
stage.  The  second  track  involves  a radical  change  for  a community 
experiencing  severe  social  and  economic  problems,  relative  population 
stagnation,  and  a government  in  crisis.  Most  likely  this  would  be  a 
Latent  community  class  county  moving  from  an  Evolving  reform  status 
to  an  Advanced  type.  Thus  incremental  adjustment  toward  administrative 
integration  and  functional  consolidation  is  likely  for  a county  with 
high  SES  and  growth  levels;  radical  adjustments  for  those  with  low 
SES  and  growth  levels,  and  a government  in  crisis.  Clearly,  in  the 


solved  by  other  means  prior  to  consolidation;  for  example,  assessments 
were  corrected  by  court  action,  which  in  turn  relieved  the  fiscal 
crisis  of  the  schools  and  led  to  reaccreditation;  thus  the  consolidation 
effort  benefited  from  a feeling  that  "something  was  wrong,"  reinforced 
by  continuing  public  corruption. 

24john  L.  Mica,  "Florida  County  Charter  Efforts:  An  Analysis 

of  Their  Success  or  Failure,"  Florida  Environmental  and  Urban  Issues 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  1 (September/October  1975):  9-12;  the  article  concentrates 
on  techniques  and  tactics  employed  in  the  various  charter  ratification 
efforts,  while  this  study  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  the  kind 
of  community  and  the  substance  of  the  proposed/actual  charter. 
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absence  of  a situation  in  which  the  politics  of  desparation  can  be 
employed,  the  incrementalist  approach  (a  little  now,  a little  later) 
appears  the  most  viable  strategy  for  attaining  metropolitan  reform  in 
Vanguard  community  class  counties. 

Community  and  the  Urban  Policy  Agenda 
By  now  it  should  be  evident  that  there  are  variations  in  the 
community  environment  among  Florida's  urban  counties,  and  that  these 
variations  are  related  to  metropolitan  reform.  The  analysis  now  turns 
to  a consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  community  environment  on  the 
composition  of  the  urban  policy  agenda.  At  this  point  the  analysis  is 
narrowed  from  the  nineteen  urban  counties  to  the  four  representative 
ones  selected  for  the  in-depth  comparative  analysis.  Four  classes  of 
issues  will  be  considered: 

Economic  Development--expansion  of  the  urban  fiscal  base 
through  the  promotion  of  growth  and  business  expansion; 
urban  redevelopment  is  treated  analytically  as  a special 
case  of  this  class,  referring  to  efforts  to  redevelop 
the  economic  life  of  a declining  central  city 

Growth  Management--controlling  expansive  economic  and  popu- 
lation  growth  by  limiting  such  growth  and  directing  it  toward 
desired  ends 

Financing  Public  Services--acquisition  of  needed  public 
fiscal  resources  with  which  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  public 
goods  and  services 

Internal  Management--organization  and  administration  of  the 
internal  fiscal,  personnel,  purchasing  and  related  govern- 
mental affairs. 

Each  issue  class  was  formed  by  grouping  together  individual 
issues  on  the  basis  of  the  logical  consistency  among  sets  of  those  issues. 
The  issues  themselves  are  the  ones  which  were  the  major  ones  confronting 
the  urban  county  executives  in  the  four  representati ve  counties  during 
the  decade  of  the  seventies.  The  issue  classes  were  distributed  among 
the  four  representative  counties  as  follows: 
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Duval  County 

Community  class:  Latent 

Metropolitan  reform:  Advanced 

Issue  classes:  1.  Economic  development 

2.  Financing  public  services 

3.  Internal  management 


Broward  County 

Community  class:  Vanguard 

Metropolitan  reform:  Transitional 

Issue  classes:  1.  Growth  management 

2.  Financing  public  services 

3.  Internal  management 


Pinellas  County 

Community  class:  Vanguard 

Metropolitan  reform:  Transitional 

Issue  classes:  1.  Growth  management 

2.  Financing  public  services 

3.  Internal  management 

Palm  Beach  County 

Community  class:  Vanguard 

Metropolitan  reform:  Evolving 

Issue  classes:  1.  Growth  management 

2.  Financing  public  services 

3.  Internal  management 

Two  issue  classes  vary  according  to  the  community  environmental 
characteristics  of  the  urban  county,  these  being  economic  development 
and  growth  management.  The  other  two  issues --financing  public  services 
and  internal  management--are  common  to  all  four  representative  counties. 
Given  this  small  sample  of  four  counties,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize 
these  findings  to  the  general  population  of  counties.  Still,  some 
tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  data. 

The  finding  that  economic  development  and  growth  management  issue 
classes  may  vary  with  changes  in  the  community  environment  should  not  be 
especially  surprising.  Logic  dictates  that  conmunities  exhibiting 
relatively  low  SES  and  growth  levels  will  attempt  to  expand  the  local 
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economic  base  by  stimulating  growth.  Conversely,  those  with  relatively 
high  SES  and  growth  levels  can  be  expected  to  be  less  concerned  with 
stimulating  growth  than  with  directing  such  growth  toward  desired  ends. 

The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  ends  as  it  is  in  beginnings,  that  what 
a county  starts  with  in  the  way  of  growth  dynamics  and  social  and  economic 
resources  will  determine  policy  priorities.  For  example,  the  three 
Vanguard  community  class  counties  appear  to  be  more  intent  on  influencing 
growth  trends  than  in  stimulating  additional  growth.  The  one  Latent 
community  class  county,  Duval,  has  pursued  an  avowed  policy  of  growth 
stimulation  as  a means  of  expanding  the  base  of  local  social  and  economic 
resources. 

Special  mention  needs  to  be  made  of  urban  redevelopment,  here 
treated  analytically  as  a subclass  of  economic  development.  Duval  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  representative  counties  where  urban  redevelopment 
has  been  a significant  policy  concern.  Since  the  other  three  counties 
also  have  a declining  central  city  at  their  urban  core,  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  as  to  why  only  Duval  has  seen  fit  to  play  a major  role  in 
this  policy  area.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  Vanguard  counties 
are  so  preoccupied  with  growth  management  issues  that  little  is  left 
in  the  way  of  resources  which  could  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  the 
central  city.  Possibly  Vanguard  counties  are  so  blessed  with  social  and 
economic  assets,  with  more  unsolicited  assets  coming  in  all  the  time, 
that  they  believe  they  can  safely  ignore  the  rotten  core,  while  Latent 
community  class  counties,  because  they  are  not  so  blessed,  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  It  may  also  be  that  Duval  is  heavily  involved  in 
urban  redevelopment  because  it  has  exclusive  public  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  central  city,  and  does  not  share  or  abdicate  that 
responsibility  wi th  another  governmental  jurisdiction.  Finally,  it 
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must  be  recognized  that  none  of  the  three  Vanguard  counties  has  a 
major  central  city  as  its  core,  in  the  sense  of  a New  York,  Boston  or 
Chicago.  Of  the  four  representative  counties,  only  Duval  has  an  urban 
core  which  seems  to  resemble  the  northern  industrial  central  city,  and 
then  to  only  a limited  degree.  In  sum,  the  urban  policy  agenda 
apparently  will  include  urban  redevelopment  as  an  issue  class  to  be 
addressed  by  the  county  government  when:  (1)  growth  management  does 

not  crowd  out  economic  development  issues;  (2)  an  adequacy  of  county-wide 
resources  does  not  preclude  concern  with  a limited  resource  central  city; 
(3)  exclusive  or  major  responsibility  for  urban  redevelopment  is  vested 
in  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem,  and/or  (4)  there  is  a major 
central  city  at  the  core  of  the  urban  area. 

As  noted,  two  issue  classes  comprise  the  urban  policy  agenda 
of  all  four  of  the  representative  urban  counties.  The  financing  of 
public  services  logically  is  an  issue  class  likely  to  confront  most  if 
not  all  urban  governments.  The  distributive  effect  of  revenue  and 
spending  levels  is  likely  to  fluctuate  in  response  to  demands  for  public 
goods  and  services,  along  with  variations  in  external  and  internal 
resources.  Similarly,  the  management  of  the  provision  of  public  goods 
and  services,  along  with  regulatory  activity,  would  intuitively  seem 
to  be  a shared  concern  of  the  full  range  of  urban  governments.  This  is 
because  there  would  seem  to  be  a continuing  need  to  adjust  and  readjust 
internal  organization  and  administrative  procedures  in  response  to 
variations  in  service  levels. 

Finally,  it  seems  useful  to  view  the  institutional  structure 
of  county  government  as  a framework  for  decision  making  on  issues  of 
public  policy.  While  metropolitan  reform  may  or  may  not  affect  the 
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composition  of  the  urban  policy  agenda,  in  terms  of  establishing 
priorities  among  issue  classes,  demands  for  public  goods  and  services 
are  nonetheless  processed  through  governmental  institutions  on  the  way 
to  becoming,  or  not  becoming,  public  policy.  As  defined  herein,  metro- 
politan reform  may  be  interpreted  in  part  as  the  tendency  to  shift 
increasingly  greater  portions  of  the  totality  of  public  policy  issues 
to  the  county  government,  either  in  response  to  crisis  or  changes  in 
the  community  environment.  In  any  case,  the  process  of  public  policymaking 
is  not  one  which  can  be  adequately  examined  at  the  macro  systems  level 
of  analysis,  but  rather  requires  the  kind  of  microanalysis  which  will 
be  carried  out  in  chapter  III. 


Sunmary 

Florida's  urban  counties  exhibit  great  variations  in  their 
respective  community  environments.  These  variations  can  be  grouped  into 
a pattern  consisting  of  three  classes  based  on  SES  and  growth  indicators. 
These  three  broad  classes  of  the  community  environment  are  Vanguard, 
Ascendant  and  Latent. 

Likewise,  there  are  variations  in  the  type  and  degree  of 
metropolitan  reform  found  among  Florida's  urban  counties.  Based  on  the 
reform  criteria  of  administrative  integration  and  functional  consolidation, 
three  types  of  reform  have  been  identified.  These  are  the  Advanced, 
Transitional  and  Evolving  types.  A fourth  type,  which  might  be  properly 
labeled  the  Traditional  where  counties  exist  as  administrative  subunits 
of  the  state,  has  technically  not  existed  in  Florida  since  the  adoption 
of  the  1968  Constitution. 

The  community  environment  and  metropolitan  reform  do  vary  together 
to  some  degree.  Vanguard  counties  seem  to  be  highly  associated  with  the 
Transitional  reform  type.  That  is,  they  exhibit  a propensity  to  adopt 
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either  administrative  integration  or  functional  consolidation,  but  not 
both.  The  Advanced  typed  of  metropolitan  reform  appears  to  be  associated 
with  a major  community  crisis,  as  in  Duval  county.  There  are  thus  two 
approaches  to  reform.  One  approach  finds  that  social  change  leads  to 
incremental  reform  in  Vanguard  class  counties,  while  the  other  is  that 
desperation  over  community  problems  can  lead  to  comprehensive  govern- 
mental reorganization,  i.e.,  reform  in  crisis. 

Issue  classes,  that  is,  the  composition  of  urban  policy  agenda, 
would  seem  to  reflect  in  part  the  community  environment  of  the  urban 
county  policy  subsystem.  Two  issue  classes,  economic  development  and 
growth  management,  do  vary  according  to  the  community  environment,  but 
two  others,  internal  management  and  financing  public  services,  do  not. 
Further,  it  is  not  even  clear  whether  metropolitan  reform  has  a real 
effect  on  urban  redevelopment,  since  it  may  be  argued  that  Vanguard 
counties  without  major  central  cities  may  not  be  pressured  into  taking 
a major  policy  role  vis  a vis  their  urban  core.  In  sum,  the  community 
environment  would  appear  to  be  a major  determinant  of  the  urban  policy 
agenda  at  the  macro  systems  level  of  analysis. 


CHAPTER  III 

ISSUES  AND  VARIATIONS  IN  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR 


The  attention  now  shifts  from  macroanalysis  to  the  micro  level 
of  urban  systems  analysis.  This  chapter  is  concerned  with  an  examination 
of  selected  issues  in  the  four  representative  urban  counties,  issues 
which  have  confronted  the  respective  urban  county  policy  subsystems 
during  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  The  intent  is  a modest  one,  that 
being  to  simply  document  that  variations  in  political  behavior  do  or  do 
not  occur  among  the  several  sets  of  issues  examined  here.  It  will  remain 
for  chapters  IV  and  V to  develop  this  documentation  into  broader  analyt- 
ical frameworks.  Thus  the  specific  proposition  to  be  tested  here  is: 

Political  behavior  will  vary  among  issues  comprising 
the  urban  policy  agenda. 

The  test  of  this  proposition  requires  the  use  of  two  major  con- 
cepts. The  first  of  these  is  systems  analysis,  which  was  introduced  in 
chapter  I and  again  in  chapter  II.  Briefly,  the  analysis  of  each  issue 
will  be  structured  around  the  systems  model,  permitting  a discussion  of 
inputs,  conversion,  outputs,  impact,  feedback  and  community  environment 
for  each  time  that  an  issue  is  cycled  through  the  respective  urban 
county  policy  subsystem.  Thus  the  research  question  is  whether  the 
activities  taking  place  within  the  conversion  process,  the  "black  box" 
of  the  system,  are  affected  in  any  way  by  the  events  and/or  activities 
occurring  in  the  surrounding  community  environment. 

The  second  major  concept  used  in  this  chapter  provides  a frame- 
work for  assessing  the  political  behavior  which  is  associated  with  a 
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given  issue.  That  concept  will  be  labeled  here  as  political  destabili- 
zation. It  refers  to  the  differing  levels  of  uncertainty  and  participation 
involved  in  a given  issue.  While  this  concept  is  developed  more  fully 
in  chapter  IV,  some  operational  definitions  are  presented  for  use  in  this 
chapter: 

Uncertainty--the  probability  of  correctly  calculating 
the  impact  of  policy  alternatives  offered  in  response 
to  a given  number  of  diverse  issues 

Participation--the  number  of  players  involved  in  the 
resolution  of  a given  issue  as  representatives  of 
various  constituencies  with  some  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  that  issue 

The  analysis  will  proceed  through  the  four  issue  classes  of 
economic  development-,  growth  management,  financing  public  services  and 
internal  management  identified  in  chapter  II.  Individual  issues  from 
each  of  the  four  issue  classes  will  be  examined  in  turn.  The  analysis 
will  conclude  with  a summary  of  the  findings  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
proposition. 

Finally,  two  notes  on  methodology  are  in  order  here.  First,  as 
the  various  issues  are  discussed  and  diagramed  in  terms  of  the  systems 
model,  it  will  be  noted  that  some  issues  are  recycled  through  the  policy 
subsystem  more  times  than  are  others.  This  can  be  attributed  primarily 
to  problems  associated  with  data  collection,  as  the  amount  of  detail 
obtainable  tended  to  vary  somewhat  from  one  issue  to  the  next.  Second, 
several  of  the  diagrams  will  end  in  question  marks  rather  than  factual 
statements  of  either  outputs  or  impact.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
temporal  dimensions  of  this  study,  as  some  of  the  issues  had  not  yet 
reached  a definitive  stage  of  resolution.  Except  for  these  two  caveats, 
the  use  of  the  systems  model  of  politics  at  the  microanalysis  level  will 
provide  a somewhat  different,  illuminating  and  concise  view  of  policy 
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subsystems  in  the  four  representative  counties  dealing  with  these 
issues. 


Economic  Development 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  of  the  four  representative  urban 
counties  only  Duval  has  a major  commitment  to  economic  development  as 
opposed  to  growth  management.  The  emphasis  on  this  issue  class,  which 
includes  urban  redevelopment  as  a special  class,  is  pervasive  throughout 
Duval,  for  here  there  is  a community  concensus  that  the  future  depends 
upon  the  promotion  of  the  community  as  a good  place  for  business  and 
industry  to  locate.  As  a recent  report  on  Florida's  urban  counties 
noted: 

In  Duval  County,  for  example,  public  safety,  public  works,  and 
transportation  services  have  all  been  impacted  by  growth  pressures. 
The  county  has  instituted  a water  and  sewer  moratorium.  Neverthe- 
less, the  county  does  not  feel  growth  is  a critical  issue  and  is, 
in  fact,  attempting  to  attract  light,  clean  industry  into  the 
area. ' 

Thus  the  objective  would  appear  to  be  the  continued  development  of  a 
sound  local  economy  through  continued  economic  promotion  and  expansion. 
According  to  one  observer,  this  has  resulted  in  Duval's  emergence  as  an 
insurance,  banking  and  finance  center,  and  as  a rail  and  sea  transporta- 
tion hub. ^ The  three  economic  development  issues  reviewed  here  are: 

1.  The  Dames  Point  Bridge 

2.  Rebuilding  Downtown 

3.  The  St.  Johns  River  Cleanup 


^Florida  Atlantic  Uni  vers ity-FTorida  International  University 
Joint  Center  for  Environmental  and  Urban  Problems,  Metropolitan  Counties 
in  Florida:  Structure,  Function,  Finance  (August  1977) , p.  57;  unless 

otherwise  noted,  data  presented  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  personal 
interviews. 

2Lee  Butcher,  Florida's  Power  Structure  (Tampa,  Florida:  Trend 

Publishers,  Inc.,  1976),  p.  6. 
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Duval  County 

These  three  issues  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
how  to  finance  needed  local  public  services  in  Duval  County.  It  is,  for 
example,  the  publicly  stated  position  of  county  officials  that  their 
objective  is  to  promote  economic  expansion  as  a means  of  adding  to  the 
local  ad  valorem  tax  base.  In  spite  of  this  effort,  Duval  does  not 
compare  well  with  the  other  urban  counties  on  the  key  statistical 
indicators  of  population  growth  and  per  capita  income.  Put  another 
way,  Duval  ranks  last  or  near  to  last  among  all  urban  counties  on 
the  two  measures,  both  for  the  1970s  and  the  1950s: 


Growth 

Income 

Number  of 

Decade 

Rank 

Rank 

Urban  Counties 

1970s 

19 

17 

19 

1950s 

10 

6 

10 

Clearly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  where  Duval  might  be  today, 
in  terms  of  economic  base,  had  not  county  officials  pursued  a policy  of 
promoting  economic  expansion.  One  such  recent  issue  was  the  Dames  Point 
Bridge,  which  has  been  addressed  by  the  Duval  County  policy  subsystem  as 
shown  in  figure  3-1. 
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Figure  3-1:  The  Dames  Point  Bridge  Issue  (Duval) 
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The  Dames  Point  Bridge  issue  involves  the  question  of  whether  to 
build  a highway  bridge  across  the  St.  Johns  River  at  some  point  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  downtown  Jacksonville  some  sixteen  miles  to  the 
west.  Presently  the  only  north-south  crossing  of  the  river  east  of 
downtown  is  an  auto  ferry  on  the  coast.  There  are  two  dimensions  to 
this  issue,  one  transportation  and  the  other  economic,  with  the  latter 
reported  through  the  interviews  to  be  the  dominant  concern. 

With  reference  to  the  transportation  dimension,  the  argument 
against  the  bridge  has  been  that  it  is  not  needed  at  this  time, 
that  it  is  not  the  number  one  transportation  priority  in  Duval  County. 
There  are  major  traffic  problems  on  Interstate  10  running  west  from 
downtown— and  on  Interstate  95  which  runs  north  and  south  through  the 
downtown  area--which  reportedly  are  due  primarily  to  conjestion  on  the 
existing  downtown  bridges.  Thus  the  argument  goes  that  Duval  should 
take  care  of  these  transportation  problems  for  the  people  who  presently 
reside  in  the  community,  and  delay  building  the  bridge  until  some  future 
date.  The  counter  argument  is  that  the  absence  of  a bridge  across  the 
St.  Johns  River  east  of  downtown  is  a major  contributor  to  the  existing 
traffic  conjestion.  An  eastern  bridge  and  bypass,  it  is  argued,  would 
provide  a shorter  route  around  the  city,  by  some  twelve  miles,  for  inter- 
state traffic  than  is  presently  available  on  Interstate  295  to  the  west 
of  the  city.  This,  it  is  argued,  would  provide  traffic  relief  to  down- 
town by  returning  Interstate  95  to  local  traffic. 

The  economic  dimension  would  appear  to  be  the  more  critical.  The 
key  question  is  whether  to  open  up  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  county 
for  development  by  making  the  area  more  accessible  to  north-south  traffic, 
especially  from  the  beach  communities.  The  bridge  would  make  possible 
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speedier  development  of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  county,  but  especially 
the  real  estate  and  industrial  development  of  the  northeast  quadrant.  In 
this  regard.  Offshore  Power  Systems  (OPS)  is  of  significance.  OPS  is  a 
builder  of  floating  offshore  nuclear  power  plants,  and  its  production 
facility  is  located  near  the  proposed  site  of  the  Dames  Point  Bridge. 3 
The  projected  employment  level  for  OPS  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
workers.  The  economic  feasibility  studies  for  the  bridge  did  not  take 
this  potential  work  force  into  account  when  justifying  construction  of 
the  bridge. 

Thus  the  inputs  to  the  policy  subsystem  on  this  issue  have  had 
both  an  economic  and  a transportation  base.  The  problem  was  defined  in 
these  terms,  and  the  alternatives  reflected  these  differing  perspectives. 
There  were  essentially  two  alternatives,  one  of  which  was  to  expand 
the  downtown  expressway  and  bridge  network,  the  other  to  build  the  Dames 
Point  Bridge  and  the  eastern  bypass.  Since  the  decision  was  made  to 
build  the  bridge,  arrangements  for  financing  have  been  initiated.  The 
hoped  for  impact  is  that  the  bridge  will  (1)  open  up  the  northeast 
quadrant  for  development,  (2)  provide  access  to  the  OPS  site  for  an 
estimated  ten  thousand  workers,  and  (3)  relieve  downtown  traffic  conjes- 
tion.  A key  point  to  remember  is  that  the  disagreements  over  the  bridge 
seem  to  be  more  marginal  than  substantial,  for  example,  the  argument 
that  the  bridge  be  built  later  rather  than  now.  The  Dames  Point  Bridge 
issue  does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  challenged  the  growth  orientation 
of  the  local  political  community. 


3lbid.,  pp.  7-8. 
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A cornerstone  of  Duval's  economic  development  strategy  has  been 
the  county's  urban  redevelopment  program,  specifically  the  rebuilding 
of  downtown  Jacksonville.  The  issue  was  addressed  by  the  Duval  County 
policy  subsystem  as  shown  in  figure  3-2. 
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Figure  3-2:  Rebuilding  Downtown  (Duval) 


The  rebuilding  of  downtown  Jacksonville  stems  from  two  major 
considerations.  These  are  the  need  to  expand  the  ad  valorem  tax  base 
and  to  enhance  the  public  image  of  the  community  as  one  means  of  attracting 
new  investments.  The  decision,  therefore,  to  pursue  an  urban  redevelopment 
strategy  was  axiomatic,  given  not  only  the  general  economic  development 
strategy  being  pursued  but  also  the  general  deterioration  of  the  old 
central  city  in  spite  of  decades  of  efforts  to  rebuild.  Indeed,  the 
deterioration  of  downtown  was  a factor,  although  not  a major  one,  in  the 
successful  governmental  consolidation  campaign  in  1967.  Since  then  Duval, 
for  whatever  reason,  has  appeared  to  be  considerably  more  successful 
in  its  urban  redevelopment  strategy  as  evidenced  by  the  new  riverfront 
skyline.  This,  in  turn,  is  used  by  Duval  officials  as  part  of  their  public 
relations  strategy  in  attracting  new  investments.  The  new  downtown 
construction  has  undoubtably  contributed  to  the  ad  valorem  tax  base.  A 
third  impact  of  rebuilding  downtown,  apparently  unanticipated,  has  been 
increased  traffic  conjestion.4 


^This  researcher  can  attest  to  the  traffic  conjestion,  having  spent 
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The  third  economic  development  issue  considered  here  is  the 
St.  Johns  River  cleanup.  While  in  part  necessitated  by  urban  growth,  the 
river  cleanup  was  nonetheless  viewed  in  Duval  as  a part  of  the  economic 
development  strategy,  especially  that  part  concerned  with  the  community's 
image.  This  figure  was  addressed  by  the  Duval  County  policy  subsystem 
as  shown  in  figure  3-3. 
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Figure  3-3:  The  St.  Johns  River  Cleanup  Issue  (Duval) 


There  were  some  seventy  sewer  outfalls  discharging  untreated 
wastewater  into  the  St.  Johns  River  in  1967.  This  made  the  cleanup  of 
the  river  something  of  an  ecological  necessity.  The  discharges  violated 
federal  water  quality  standards,  were  clearly  a health  hazard,  and 
contributed  little  in  a positive  way  to  the  community's  image.  Thus  a 
polluted  river  translated  into  demands  that,  for  various  reasons,  the 
river  had  to  be  cleaned  up.  Obviously  the  problem  lay  with  the  fact 


a great  deal  of  time  driving  around  downtown  Jacksonville  looking  for  a 
parking  space  in  packed  parking  lots  and  along  crowded  streets  while 
in  Duval  conducting  interviews  for  this  study. 
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that  raw  sewerage  was  being  discharged  into  the  river,  and  therefore 
some  sort  of  sewer  treatment  system  was  needed.  Further,  a source  of 
financing  was  needed  to  pay  for  the  proposed  system. 

The  mayor's  proposal  that  a sewer  service  charge  be  assessed  to 
finance  the  proposed  system  ran  into  local  opposition,  in  part  due  to  the 
need  to  construct  a rather  expensive  complex  of  sewage  collection,  treat- 
ment and  disposal  facilities.  However,  the  city  council  subsequently 
approved  the  proposed  charges,  thus  making  available  the  funds  required 
to  retire  revenue  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  project.  Federal  funds 
were  ultimately  forthcoming  also.  With  funding  for  the  project  approved, 
planning  and  implementation  went  forward  in  a technical  mode.  The 
basic  system  recently  went  into  operation  and  since  July  1977,  both 
primary  and  secondary  wastewater  treatment  have  been  provided.  Duval 
is  now  in  the  process  of  buying  out  small  private  utility  firms  where  they 
exist  and  using  these  as  a basis  for  extending  the  basic  sewerage  system 
to  other  parts  of  the  county  on  a regional  basis. 

In  sunmary,  economic  development  issues  in  Duval  are  characterized 
by  low  levels  of  political  uncertainty  and  participation.  The  issues  tend 
to  be  relatively  clearly  defined,  there  are  relatively  few  diverse  interests, 
outcomes  are  fairly  predictable,  and  decision  making  would  appear  to  be 
dominated  by  a fairly  small  group  of  players. 

Growth  Management 

Three  of  the  four  representative  counties  have  a major  involve- 
ment in  what  could  best  be  characterized  as  growth  management  issues. 

These  three  counties--Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach--are  all  of  the 
Vanguard  community  class.  The  emphasis  among  these  three  counties,  and 
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by  extrapolation  among  all  Vanguard  counties,  is  not  on  promoting 
growth  but  rather  on  limiting  and  directing  it.  That  is,  growth  in  these 
three  counties  has  achieved  an  internal  dynamic  of  its  own,  a dynamic 
which  affects  the  kinds  of  issues  comprising  the  urban  policy  agenda 
and  presumably  the  behavior  of  political  actors  involved  in  those  issues. 
The  growth  management  issues  to  be  reviewed  here,  by  county,  are: 

Broward 

1.  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Issue 

2.  Zoning  Moratorium  Issue 

Pinellas 

3.  Capital  Improvements  Program 

Palm  Beach 

4.  Regional  Sewer  System  Issue 


Broward  County 

Broward  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  urban  counties 
in  Florida.  Although  no  longer  averaging  the  30  percent  annual  growth 
rate  of  the  1950s,  this  county  nonetheless  continues  to  exhibit  a 
robust  annual  growth  rate  of  nearly  8 percent.  Put  another  way, 

Broward's  population  increased  from  333,946  in  1960  to  884,872  in  1976, 
compared  with  figures  of  455,411  and  500,801  respectively  for  Duval. 

In  recognition  of  this  growth,  Broward's  home  rule  charter  mandated 
responsibility  for  county-wide  air  and  water  pollution  control  and  land 
use  planning  to  the  county  government.  Overall,  Broward  continues  to 
rank  near  the  top  among  Florida's  urban  counties  on  measures  of  growth 
and  income  for  the  1950s  and  1970s  as  follows: 
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Among  those  issues  which  may  accompany  rapid  growth  are  those 
involving  the  effects  of  such  growth  on  service  delivery,  including  the 
irrational ity  of  municipal  political  boundaries.  One  such  issue  in 
Broward  was  the  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Issue,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
by  the  county  government  to  have  unincorporated  land,  and  hence  the 
population  residing  there,  annexed  into  the  adjoining  cities.  This  issue 
was  perceived  by  county  officials  from  a service  and  fiscal  equity  perspec- 
tive. The  ensuing  sequence  of  events  can  be  presented  diagrammatically 
as  in  figure  3-4. 
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Figure  3-4:  The  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Issue  (Broward) 

Broward  consists  of  some  1,196  square  miles,  but  only  410  square 
miles  of  this  land  is  developable.  The  balance  consists  of  a water  conser- 
vation area  (621  square  miles)  and  an  Indian  Reservation  (165  square  miles). ^ 
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The  problem  facing  county  officials  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
developed  land  in  Broward  is  incorporated  into  cities  except  for  the 
so-called  Seaboard  Spine  area.  This  is  a strip  of  land  varying  in 
width  which  runs  parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  rail- 
road tracks  from  the  north  county  line  to  the  south.  To  the  east 
of  the  Seaboard  Spine  lies  a strip  of  coastal  cities,  and  to  the  west 
lies  the  inland  cities,  the  latter  comprising  the  primary  developing 
area  of  the  county.  At  several  points  the  unincorporated  area  is 
dissected  by  cities.  All  other  unincorporated  land,  except  for  relatively 
small  and  isolated  pockets,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  inland  cities  and  is 
presently  undeveloped.  Thus  municipal  type  urban  services  provided  by 
Broward  County  are  largely  restricted  to  this  "spine"  lying  between 
the  coastal  and  inland  cities. 6 

The  Seaboard  Spine  area  is  of  a low  and  moderate  income  character. 
A further  complication  comes  from  the  cities  having  previously  annexed 
much  of  the  comnercial-industrial  property  contained  within  the  "spine," 
thus  reducing  the  ad  valorem  tax  base  for  financing  public  services  to 
the  area.  Another  contribution  to  the  problems  of  annexation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  nine  of  the  twelve  census  tracts  in  which  blacks  comprise  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  population  are  located  in  the  Seaboard  Spine. 

Thus  for  the  one-sixth  of  the  county's  population  which  resides  in  the 
unincorporated  area,  annexation  carries  with  it  certain  implications 
for  the  resource  base,  ethnic  politics  and  municipal  elections.  Other 
critical  factors,  some  supportive  of  annexation  and  othersnot,  included 
the  opposition  of  the  sheriff,  double  taxation,  municipal  service 

6The  Seaboard  Spine  also  separates  the  two  major  sections  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  these  being  the  coastal  portion  of  the  city  and 
the  inland  northwest  portion  comprising  the  Executive  Airport. 
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needs  in  the  Seaboard  Spine,  and  a philosophical  belief  held  by  a number 
of  county  officials  that  Broward  should  become  a truly  regional  govern- 
ment. In  sum,  the  impetus  for  the  comprehensive  annexation  proposal 
seems  to  have  been  a combination  of  the  pragmatic  and  the  philosophical: 
a perceived  need  for  municipal  services  in  an  area  with  a resource 
base  inadequate  to  support  the  cost  of  those  services,  reinforced  by 
a shared  belief  that  the  county  government  should  be  a regional  and  not 
a municipal  government.* 7 

The  failure  to  obtain  approval  of  the  annexation  plan  seems  to 
have  been  more  a function  of  tactics  than  of  strategy.  There  were  two 
key  aspects  to  this  failure,  and  both  reflect  the  way  in  which  County 
Administrator  Lex  Hester  handled  the  issue.  These  have  to  do  with  the 
way  in  which  he  initiated  the  proposal,  and  the  role  he  played  in  the 
campaign  for  it. 

The  actual  annexation  proposal  was  initiated  by  Hester  and  pre- 
pared by  the  Planning  and  Administrative  Services  Division  of  his  office. 
Implementation  had  to  be  accomplished  through  the  state  government, 
however,  by  getting  the  state  legislative  delegation  to  pass  a local 
bill  mandating  the  proposed  annexation  arrangements.8  Thus  the 
support  of  the  local  state  legislative  delegation  was  critical,  in  that 
they  would  have  to  introduce  the  proposed  annexation  in  the  state 
legislature  and  shepherd  it  through  the  legislative  maze.  Beyond  this, 

Municipal  services  have  been  provided  to  the  Seaboard  Spine 

through  the  use  of  urban  and  special  service  districts. 

8The  Broward  County  Commission  is  not  granted  this  authority 
under  the  home  rule  charter. 
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in  order  to  get  the  legislative  delegation  to  act,  there  would  have  to 
be  evidence  of  popular  local  support  for  the  measure.  Thus  the  backing 
of  the  county  commission  and  as  many  of  the  affected  cities  as  possible 
was  needed.  The  tactical  approach  was  to  present  the  proposal  publicly 
shortly  following  the  November  1976,  general  election  in  which  the 
county  commissioners  would  be  elected.  This  was  done  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  allow  the  elected  county  officials  to  take  a controversial 
stand  a full  two  years  before  they  would  have  to  run  for  reelection. 

The  problems  here  were  two-fold.  First,  absolute  secrecy  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  until  after  the  November  elections.  Second,  the 
necessary  legislative  bills  had  to  be  prefiled  in  the  state  capital  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Thus  two  things  happened:  (1)  the  proposal  was 

dropped  cold  on  an  unsuspecting  county  commission  (and  the  legislative 
delegation)  as  a virtual  fait  accompli ; and  (2)  this  was  followed  by 
a bl itzkrieg  campaign  in  which  Hester,  an  appointed  administrator,  took 
a leading  and  high  profile  role.  Many  of  the  elected  officials  felt 
the  annexation  proposal  was  simply  being  thrust  upon  them,  and  in  a sense 
it  was. 

The  annexation  plan  also  contained  some  controversial  items 
regarding  which  portions  of  the  Seaboard  Spine  were  to  be  annexed  to 
certain  cities.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods  around  Fort  Lauderdale.  There  was  also  opposition  from 
among  those  living  in  the  unincorporated  area,  coming  mainly  from 
neighborhoods  which  have  a long  history  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
county  courthouse  for  all  of  their  local  public  service  needs.  Having 
grown  accustomed  to  this  over  the  years,  residents  of  these  neighborhoods 
tended  to  view  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  directly  with  a city  hall. 
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in  addition  to  the  county  government,  as  a definite  inconvenience.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  opposition  was  the  creation  of  problems  for  the 
county  commissioners  (and  presumably  also  the  legislative  delegation)  and 
their  constituencies,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  in  the  Seaboard  Spine 
area. 

Yet  another  source  of  opposition  came  from  the  county  sheriff. 

One  effect  of  the  annexation  plan  would  have  been  the  placing  of  all  the 
municipal  service  functions  for  the  territory  proposed  for  annexation, 
including  most  police  services,  under  city  administration.  This  would 
very  likely  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  scope  of  the  sheriff's 
duties  except  for  certain  court-related  functions.  Opposition  from  the 
sheriff  was  therefore  to  have  been  expected,  but  apparently  was  not 
anticipated  by  the  annexation  plan  supporters.9  While  not  critical  to 
the  defeat  of  the  annexation  plan,  it  was  nonetheless  a contributing 
factor. 

Finally,  there  was  opposition  from  the  black  neighborhoods  in 
the  Seaboard  Spine,  who  viewed  annexation  as  an  attempt  to  split  up  the 
black  vote.  There  was  also  some  opposition  from  predominantly  white 
cities  against  annexing  black  neighborhoods  into  their  corporate  limits. 
Thus  although  blacks  comprise  only  about  a third  of  the  unincorporated 
population,  the  issue  was  nonetheless  viewed  by  many  in  strictly  racial 
terms . 

Eventually  the  county  conmission  attempted  to  effect  some  sort 
of  compromise  proposal  as  an  alternative  to  what  was  by  now  known  as  the 


9The  sheriff  was  the  only  Broward  County  official  with  a repre- 
sentative on  Broward's  home  rule  charter  commission. 
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Hester  plan.  However,  representing  as  they  do  such  diverse  sets  of 
interests,  the  cormiissi  oners  found  themselves  unable  to  agree  on  any 
single  alternative  proposal.  Finally,  perhaps  in  part  out  of  desperation, 
the  commissioners  voted  four  to  three  to  endorse  the  Hester  plan.  The 
state  legislative  delegation  subsequently  shelved  the  entire  plan  without 
introducing  any  part  of  it  as  local  bills  into  the  legislative  process. 
Thus  the  Seaboard  Spine  annexation  plan  failed  and  the  area  remains 
unincorporated  today. 

A related  growth  management  issue  concerns  Broward's  implementa- 
tion in  1976  of  a zoning  moratorium.  The  moratorium  itself  had  been 
the  result  of  a slowed  implementation  of  the  land  use  planning  provisions 
contained  in  the  county's  home  rule  charter.  The  significance  of 
this  issue  is  that  it  helps  to  illustrate  the  evolving  political 
dynamics  in  Broward  in  relation  to  both  the  Seaboard  Spine  issue  and 
the  earlier  adopted  home  rule  charter.  The  issue  worked  its  way  through 
the  Broward  County  policy  subsystem  as  reflected  in  figure  3-5. 


Inputs  Conversion  Outputs  Impact 


Zoning 

initiative  & 
referendum 


Election 


^ Moratorium 


Arvi da 
^ project 
rejected 


Figure  3-5:  The  Zoning  Moratorium  Issue  (Broward) 


Article  VI  of  the  Broward  County  home  rule  charter  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Broward  County  Planning  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  adopting  a county-wide  comprehensive  land  use  plan. 

This  article  also  requires  that  all  city  land  use  plans  must  conform 
to  the  county  plan.  Yet  although  the  charter  was  approved  by  referendum 
in  1974,  a variety  of  factors  contributed  to  delaying  implementation  of 
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the  land  use  provisions.  Chief  among  these  were  the  complexity  of  the 
tasks  and  the  1975  Local  Government  Comprehensive  Planning  Act,  the 
latter  requiring  the  inclusion  in  the  comprehensive  plan  of  additional 
elements  beyond  those  relating  just  to  land  useJ0 

It  was  during  this  interim  period  that  a Broward  citizens  group 
moved  to  secure  passage  of  a zoning  moratorium  using  the  initiative  and 
referendum  provision  of  the  charter.  During  the  winter  of  1975-1976 
they  were  able  to  gather  enough  signatures  in  a petition  drive  to 
force  a county-wide  referendum  on  the  proposed  moratorium  ordinance. 
Following  a brief  campaign,  the  moratorium  was  approved  by  the  Broward 
electorate  on  March  9,  1976.  Among  other  things  the  ordinance  provided 
that  the  moratorium  would  remain  in  effect  until  the  comprehensive  plan 
had  been  adopted.^ 

The  first  political  test  of  the  moratorium  was  a proposal  by 
the  Arvica  Corporation  to  develop  a ninety  thousand  population  comnunity 
over  a thirty-eight  year  period  in  the  southwest  area  of  the  county.  A 
major  growth  management  issue  in  its  own  right  for  the  previous  two  years, 
the  proposed  project  was  rejected  by  the  county  commission  a month 
after  the  passage  of  the  zoning  moratorium.  The  significance  of  this  vote 
is  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  commission's  actions  prior  to  the 
favorable  moratorium  vote: 

At  the  county  commission  level,  the  individual  county  commissioners' 
attitudes  regarding  this  growth  issue  have  shown  fairly  well 
defined  "conservative"  and  "liberal"  stances.  Until  the  Arvida 


l^This  discussion  is  from  Richard  D.  Aiken,  "Growth  in  Broward:  An 
Analysis  of  Two  Votes,"  Florida  Environmental  and  Urban  Issues  Vol . II, 
No.  2 (December  1976),  pp.  4-8. 

^"Some  have  said  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  ordinance  was 
written  is  legally  ambiguous,"  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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vote  on  April  9,  three  "conservative"  members  had  repeatedly  balked 
at  expanding  the  county's  areawide  control  over  growth,  while 
three  other  members  had  been  undecided  both  politically  and 
policy-wise.  One  "liberal"  member  had  always  supported  strong 
areawide  growth  controls. 12 

The  popular  vote  on  the  zoning  moratorium  is  closely  associated 
with  the  referendum  on  Broward's  home  rule  charter  held  about  eighteen 
months  earlier.  The  two  votes  are  linked  because  the  home  rule  charter 
does  contain  the  aforementioned  provisions  for  involving  the  county 
government  in  growth  management,  while  the  zoning  moratorium  was  an 
outgrowth  of  efforts  to  implement  those  charter  provisions.  The  turnout 
and  distribution  of  the  vote  in  these  two  elections  was: 


Issue 

Vote  in  Favor 

Turnout 

Home  Rule  Charter 

57% 

36% 

Zoning  Moratorium 

58% 

43%13 

A study  comparing  the  vote  on  these  two  issues  provides  some  insights  into 

the  subsequent  Seaboard  Spine  issue: 

A substantial  amount  of  opposition  to  the  charter  and  moratorium 
existed  in  the  unincorporated  areas,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  lower  middle  class  and  low  income  areas.  An 
expanding  areawide  government,  concerned  with  the  county-wide 
annexation  of  unincorporated  urbanized  areas,  will  have  some 
problems.  The  "conservative"  element  in  the  county  will  most 
likely  continue  to  protest  increased  government  and  the  smaller 
cities  might  feel  threatened.  It  also  appears  that  a substantial 
amount  of  the  reform  element  is  comprised  of  the  vast  immigration 
of  people  in  the  last  few  years.  Ironically,  it  is  because  of 
this  tremendous  population  growth  that  the  environmental  and 
reform  movement  began,  and  increased  in  power J 4 


■>2Ibid. , p.  5. 
^Ibid.,  p.  4. 
14Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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As  the  study  noted,  both  the  charter  and  the  zoning  moratorium 
votes  contained  an  economic  dimension,  but  the  potential  impact  of  the 
moratorium  was  the  more  obvious.  Thus  it  was  hypothesized  in  the 
aforementioned  study  that  increased  voter  turnout  for  the  zoning  moratorium 
referendum  resulted  in  increased  black  opposition  to  and  "conservative" 
support  for  the  moratorium  as  compared  to  the  charter  election.  Yet 
what  appears  on  the  surface,  as  a result  of  the  favorable  charter  and 
moratorium  votes,  as  a contest  between  "conservative"  and  "reform"  forces 
looks  quite  different  upon  closer  examination.  Thus  the  findings  from 
the  above  mentioned  study  suggest  that  there  are  really  two  shifting 
coalitions--"conservatives"  and  "reformers"— the  exact  makeup  of  each 
depending  on  the  issue  involved.  Further,  there  remains  strong  opposition 
to  the  "good  government"  positions  on  issues,  e.g.,  pro  growth  management 
and  metropolitan  reform. 

Pinellas  County 

Pinellas,  which  lies  between  Tampa  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  not  growing  at  quite  the  pace  that  it  has  in  the  past,  having  slipped 
some  60  percent  from  the  more  than  13  percent  annual  growth  rate  of  the 
1950s.  However,  at  a more  than  5 percent  annual  growth  rate  this  Vanguard 
county  continues  to  maintain  a rigorous  pace  of  population  expansion. 

Indeed  the  population  has  nearly  doubled  from  374,665  in  1960  to 
673,603  in  1976.  Pinellas  is  now  the  third  largest  county  in  Florida, 
up  a notch  from  its  rank  of  1960,  and  exceeded  in  population  size  only  by 
Dade  and  Broward  counties.  Pinellas'  standing  on  growth  and  income 
relative  to  the  other  urban  counties  during  the  1950s  and  the  1970s 
remains  fairly  high: 


Decade 

Growth 

Rank 

86 

Income 

Rank 

No.  of  Urban 
Counties 

1970s 

8 

6 

19 

1950s 

2 

3 

10 

Rapid  population  growth  in  Pinellas  presents  its  own  unique  set 
of  problems  for  officials  of  that  county's  policy  subsystem.  The  major 
problem  concerns  the  need  to  plan,  finance  and  construct  needed  public 
facilities  in  response  to  service  demands  generated  by  urban  growth. 
Generally,  capital  improvement  projects  have  proceeded  according  to  the 
sequences  of  events  outlined  in  figure  3-6. 
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Figure  3-6:  Capital  Improvements  (Pinellas) 


As  noted,  the  need  for  capital  improvements  reflects  increased 
service  levels  resulting  from  urban  growth.  A recent  study  of  Florida's 
urban  countieslS  indicated  that  Pinellas  reported  five  public  service 
categories  with  overloads  on  both  public  facilities  and  services: 

1.  Public  facilities,  libraries  and  parks 

2.  Public  safety  services,  police  and  fire 


^Joint  Center,  Metropolitan  Counties  in  Florida,  p.  56. 
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3.  Public  works,  water  and  sewers 

4.  Transportation  and  roads 

5.  Social  services 

This  study  further  noted  that  Pinellas,  with  respect  to  regulatory 

restrictions  on  growth,  has  for  the  past  two  years  imposed  a building 

moratorium  in  the  unincorporated  areas: 

No  building  permits  can  be  issued  where  proper  water/sewer  facilities 
cannot  be  constructed  or  are  not  available.  This  regulation  is 
the  result  of  an  edict  from  state  and  federal  pollution  control 
agencies.  These  restrictions  were  ordered  because  of  inadequate 
sewer  treatment  plants  and  water  shortages  in  the  county.  At  this 
point,  the  county  does  have  the  money  to  build  new  facilities 
or  to  restructure  old  ones;  however,  this  "rebuilding"  process  has 
not  yet  begun.'® 

A distinction  is  made  by  certain  Pinellas  county  officials  between 
capital  improvements  for  services  and  those  for  amenities.  The  services 
group  reportedly  includes  solid  waste  disposal,  water  and  sewers,  trans- 
portation including  roads  and  mass  transit,  and  housing;  amenities  include 
parks,  recreation,  cultural  activities  and  libraries.  Yet  while  capital 
improvements  are  perhaps  the  major  spending  priority  for  county  officials, 
staff  proposals  for  such  projects  can  routinely  be  expected  to  engender 
opposition  from  the  community. 

The  key  variable  in  understanding  this  community  opposition  to 
capital  improvements  is  age.  By  way  of  comparison,  data  are  displayed 
below  on  the  median  age  for  the  six  largest  urban  counties  in  Florida 
and  their  respective  rank  order  on  this  measure  among  all  nineteen  urban 
counties : 


^®Ibid. , p.  18. 
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County 

Median  Age 

Rank 

Dade 

34.2 

11 

Broward 

37.7 

13 

Pinellas 

48.1 

16 

Hillsborough 

28.5 

9 

Duval 

26.0 

6 

Palm  Beach 

35.5 

12 

State  of  Florida 

32.3 

NA 

Only  three  other  urban  counties  in  Florida  have  older  populations  than 
does  Pinellas.  These  are  Mantee,  Sarasota  and  Pasco.  Hillsborough 
County,  located  across  Tampa  Bay  from  Pinellas,  has  a median  age  of  just 
over  one-half  that  of  the  latter.  The  impact  of  the  elderly  on  Pinellas 
politics  is  the  single  most  important  factor  mentioned  in  interviews 
conducted  for  this  study.  For  convenience  this  factor  will  be  labeled 
here  as  the  geriatric  lobby,  although  no  single  unified  lobbying  effort 
as  such  exists.  Rather  the  label  will  be  used  to  encompass  those 
political  activities  carried  on  by  senior  citizen  groups  and  directed 
toward  the  Pinellas  County  policy  subsystem.  Further,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  geriatric  lobby  from  other  major  factions,  such  as 
pro-growth  developers  who  would  conceivably  support  both  economic 
development  policies  and  the  capital  improvements  program,  and  supporters 
of  growth  management  who  would  oppose  extensive  growth  but  support  needed 
capital  improvements.  However,  since  the  elderly  comprise  a significant 
proportion  of  the  county  commissioners1  constituencies,  the  potential  and 
actual  influence  of  the  geriatric  lobby  must  be  considered  to  be 
substantial.  Another  reason  given  for  this  group  playing  such  a major 
role  in  the  county  politics  is  that  there  are  no  other  significant 
organized  political  groups  within  the  county. 
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The  precise  reason  why  the  geriatric  lobby  opposes  needed  capital 
improvements  is  difficult  to  pinpoint.  Certainly  some  of  the  opposition 
is  related  to  an  inherent  tendency  of  people  living  off  fixed  incomes 
to  be  especially  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  local  tax  levels.  Further, 
if  people  retire  to  Pinellas  County  and  invest  their  assets  in  a home, 
then  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  major  source  of  local  government 
revenue— the  ad  valorem  tax— would  be  a particularly  sensitive  issue  in 
some  quarters.  There  may  also  be  some  elements  of  ideological  conservatism 
in  the  opposition  to  capital  improvements,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case  or,  if  it  is,  that  it  is  significant. 

A more  likely  explanation  reported  through  the  interviews  may  be 
that  people  simply  do  not  properly  understand  the  service  demands  that 
they  are  making  on  local  government.  It  was  suggested  in  the  interviews 
that  the  elderly  will  often  claim  that  they  don't  need  various  services 
and  amenities  in  order  to  avoid  facing  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay 
increased  taxes.  However,  when  faced  with  the  reality  that  the  public 
services  and  amenities  are  not  there  when  they  want  them,  these  same 
elderly  citizens  will  demand  that  they  be  provided.  Thus  the  dilemma  is 
presented  of  people  who  want  and  demand  public  services,  but  who  are 
unwilling  to  pay  for  them  when  confronted  with  a bill. 

This  leads  to  one  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  Pinellas 
politics,  that  being  the  distinction  turned  up  in  the  interviews  between 
what  the  respondents  labeled  the  "politician"  and  the  "statesman." 

The  terms  are,  as  used  here,  both  community  and  issue  specific.  Since 
the  elderly  comprise  some  50  percent  of  the  Pinellas  electorate,  any  pro- 
posal to  spend  additional  public  funds  is  virtually  doomed  before  it 
is  proposed.  This  provides  an  effective  informal  limit  on  local  govern- 
ment spending  regardless  of  merit  or  need.  Therefore  a "statesman" 
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is  someone  in  Pinellas  who  stands  up  to  the  geriatric  lobby  and  supports 
increased  taxes  for  those  public  services  and  amenities  deemed  to  be 
required  for  the  greater  public  good.  A "politician,"  in  contrast,  is 
perceived  to  be  anyone  who  caves  in  to  the  geriatric  lobby  on  such 
issues. 

Palm  Beach  County 

Palm  Beach  County  is  the  northernmost  urban  county  of  South  Florida's 
gold  coast  triage,  which  includes  Dade  and  Broward.  The  county  has  more 
than  doubled  in  population  from  228,106  in  1960  to  488,044  in  1976. 

Palm  Beach  is  the  sixth  largest  county  in  Florida  as  measured  by  popu- 
lation, and  the  largest  in  land  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  An 
annual  growth  rate  of  7 percent  and  a per  capita  income  of  $ 6,622 
contribute  to  Palm  Beach's  relatively  high  standing  among  Florida's 


urban  counties  on  these 

measures : 

Growth 

Income 

No.  of  Urban 

Decade 

Rank 

Rank 

Counties 

1970s 

5 

1 

19 

1950s 

4 

4 

10 

Palm  Beach's  status  as  an  urban  county,  as  measured  by  popu- 
lation, is  somewhat  misleading  due  to  the  fact  that  this  population  is 
distributed  across  such  a large  land  area,  a large  part  of  which  is 
agricultural  land  and  water  conservation  areas.  The  most  highly  urbanized 
population  continues  to  be  that  located  along  a relatively  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  the  coast.  Nonetheless,  the  continued  rapid  growth  has 
generated  a corresponding  class  of  issues.  One  such  issue  has  been  the 
development  of  a regional  sewer  system  for  the  increasingly  urbanized 
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population  located  just  west  of  the  coastal  cities.  The  issue  resulted 
from  problems  of  water  quality  brought  about  by  the  increased  use  of 
septic  tanks  for  waste  disposal.  The  Palm  Beach  County  policy  subsystem 
addressed  this  issue  in  the  manner  depicted  in  figure  3-7 

Water  quality  management  planning  was  begun  by  Palm  Beach  County 
in  1967,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  east  central  region  around 
the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach.  Early  in  1970  the  county  and  the  city 
submitted  a joint  application  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  for  federal  funds  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a sewage  collection, 
treatment  and  disposal  system  for  the  east  central  region.  However,  the 
city  proposal  called  for  an  ocean  outfall  disposal  while  the  county's 
envisioned  the  use  of  deep  well  injection.  The  problem  here  was  that  the 
county  was  caught  in  a vise.  On  the  one  hand,  the  EPA  at  the  time  did 
not  consider  deep  well  injection  systems  as  an  acceptable  method  of 
sewage  disposal.  On  the  other  hand.  Section  23  of  the  Palm  Beach 
County  Water  and  Sewer  Act,  passed  by  the  state  legislature  on  August  4, 
1967,  contained  language  prohibiting  the  county  from  owning,  operating 
or  utilizing  ocean  outfall  systems. 

The  EPA  awarded  grant  funds  to  both  the  city  and  the  county  in 
1973,  but  only  the  city  received  funds  for  construction  of  a regional 
treatment  facility  and  ocean  outfall.  The  county  was  to  hook  its  sewer 
to  the  city's  treatment  facility,  in  apparent  violation  of  state  law. 
However,  EPA  determined  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  an  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  use  of  the  ocean  outfall.  In  a report  issued 
by  their  Atlanta  regional  office  on  March  19,  1973,  entitled  Final 

i7Much  of  the  following  discussion  is  taken  from  Milt  Hallman, 
History  and  Status  of  Water  Quality  Management  Planning  in  Palm  Beach 
County  Since  1967  (A  report  presented  to  the  Palm  Beach  County  Commission 
at  a workshop  meeting  on  June  30,  1977),  pp.  1-4. 
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Figure  3-7:  The  Regional  Sewer  System  Issue  (Palm  Beach) 
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Environmental  Impact  Statement,  the  EPA  reversed  its  position.  The 
report  concluded  that  the  ocean  outfall  was  unacceptable  and  that  deep 
well  injection  was  now  the  preferred  method  of  treated  wastewater  effluent 
disposal.  The  county  subsequently  applied  for  federal  financial  assistance 
for  its  share  of  the  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  system  costs. 

At  this  point  there  were  in  excess  of  a hundred  private  utility 
companies  providing  various  degrees  of  sewage  treatment,  plus  an 
unknown  number  of  septic  tanks,  serving  the  residents  of  a growing  urban 
area.  Significantly,  there  was  virtually  no  opposition  to  the  proposed 
regional  sewer  system.  Nor  was  the  probable  cost  to  individual  property 
owners  known  at  this  time.  Votes  of  the  Area  Planning  Board,  which  was 
responsible  for  preparing  the  1972  Water  Quality  Management  Plan 
incorporating  the  proposed  regional  sewer  system,  and  by  the  Palm  Beach 
County  Commission  which  had  final  authority  over  the  plan  and  the 
regional  sewer  system,  were  all  unanimous.  Some  of  the  critical  dates 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  regional  sewer  system  were: 

Date  Event 

1/31/75  Florida  state  bond  application  approval  for  $31 
million  for  wastewater  improvements 

6/30/75  EPA  grant  offer  on  amended  application 

8/10/76  County  commission  Resolution  #R-76-694,  ordering 
construction  of  central  regional  wastewater 
facilities  in  the  unincorporated  area  of  Palm  Beach 
County 

2/17/77  Awarded  construction  bids  of  regional  pump  station 

4/05/77  Preliminary  assessment  role  and  distribution  of  Cost 
Public  Hearing 


4/21/77 


Awarded  construction  bids  of  regional  force  mains 
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Public  opposition  did  not  arise  until  early  in  1977  when  the 
first  reasonably  reliable  cost  estimates  to  the  individual  property 
owners  became  available  and  were  made  public  by  county  officials.  By 
this  time  both  the  central  treatment  and  disposal  facility,  and  the 
regional  pumping  stations  and  transmission  lines,  were  under  construction. 
Since  it  was  the  financing  mechanism  which  in  effect  precipitated  the 
crisis,  a brief  review  of  the  financial  arrangements  and  their  impact  on 
individual  property  owners  is  in  order. 

Total  project  costs  are  summarized  according  to  the  various 
system  elements  and  funding  sources  in  table  3-1.  About  35  percent  of 
the  project  funding  of  $50.9  million  is  provided  by  the  EPA  grant;  61 
percent  by  the  state  loan;  and  the  balance  from  a contribution  from  the 
city  of  Lake  Worth  to  tie  their  sewer  collection  system  into  the 
treatment  plant.  The  Palm  Beach  County  local  share  apparently  is  being 
financed  by  the  state  loan. 

Table  3-1:  Regional  Sewer  System  Project  Costs 


Funding  Sources 

Systems  Elements 

EPA 

State 

Lake  Worth 

Total 

Phase  I--regional 
facil ities 

$ 17.6 

$ 7.9 

$ 2.4 

$ 27.9 

Phase  II— sewage 
collection  system 

23.0 

23.0 

Total  Cost 

$ 17.6 

$ 30.9 

$ 2.4 

$ 50.9 

SOURCE:  Milt  Hallman,  History  and  Status  of  Water  Quality 

Management  Planning  in  Palm  Beach  County  Since  1967  (June  30,  1977). 

NOTE:  Figures  in  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  state  loan  arrangement  is  a fascinating  story  in  itself. 

Figure  3-8  is  a flow  chart  of  the  regional  sewer  system  funding  process. 
Funds  from  three  sources  are  combined  to  underwrite  the  construction  of 
the  regional  sewer  system.  However,  while  39  percent  of  the  funds 
represent  outright  grants  from  EPA  and  the  Lake  Worth  Utilities  Authority, 
the  state  funds  constitute  an  advance  to  Palm  Beach  County  which  must 
be  repaid.  This  repayment  is  accomplished  through  an  assessment  of 
property  owners  based  on  the  frontal  footage  of  each  parcel  of  property. 

In  the  case  of  the  regional  sewer  system,  this  has  been  estimated  at 
$15  per  front  foot,  or  $ 1,050  for  a typical  seventy  foot  lot.  In  effect 
what  happens  is  that  the  state  borrows  the  front  money,  then  loans  it  to 
Palm  Beach  to  match  with  federal  and  other  funds  to  complete  the  sewer 
system.  Then  the  local  property  owners  pay  off  the  bond  holders  from 
whom  the  state  borrowed  the  money  in  the  first  place.  Without  putting 
up  any  of  its  own  funds,  the  state  is  nonetheless  able  to  finance  local 
water  and  sewer  systems  by  this  method.  There  is  also  a great  advantage 
to  the  local  government,  as  this  arrangement  enables  them  to  in  effect 
borrow  capital  funds  on  the  strength  of  the  state's  credit  which  usually 
results  in  an  interest  rate  below  that  charged  for  municipal  bonds. 

This  saving,  which  can  be  substantial,  is  then  passed  along  to  local 
property  owners. 

The  direct  costs  to  the  individual  property  owners  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  type  of  property  involved  and  the  front  footage. 
Assuming  for  purposes  of  illustration  a typical  seventy  foot  residential 
lot,  a front  foot  assessment  of  $15/foot  (the  current  estimate)  would 
result  in  a one-time  charge  of  $ 1,050  to  the  property  owner.  Exercising 
the  option  of  paying  this  off  over  a fifteen  year  period  at  6 percent 
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interest  would  result  in  a monthly  assessment  charge  of  $ 6.25.  Besides 
the  front  foot  assessment,  which  is  to  repay  the  state  loan  for  sewer 
collector  lines  in  the  streets,  there  is  the  cost  of  hooking  up  to 
the  sewer  line,  currently  estimated  at  $ 360  for  a thirty  foot  setback. 
Finally  there  is  a monthly  service  charge  of  $ 12.15.  Of  this  amount, 

$ 5.00  is  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  transmission  lines,  pump 
stations,  and  the  county's  portion  of  the  treatment  facilities;  and 
$ 7.15  is  for  debt  service  on  the  state  loan  portion  of  the  aforementioned 
capital  facility  costs.  In  sum,  a property  owner  under  the  assumptions 
stated  here  would  be  faced  with  the  following  charges: 

1.  A one-time  payment  of  $ 1,410  plus  a monthly  service 
charge  of  $ 12.15 

2.  A one-time  payment  of  $ 360  plus  a monthly  service 
charge  of  $ 18.40 

Several  sources  of  opposition  to  the  Regional  Sewer  System  were 
identified  through  interviews.  The  most  obvious  source  stems  from  those 
who  will  ultimately  have  to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  the  system, 
e.g.,  the  property  owners.  While  opposition  is  reported  to  be  especially 
vociferous  from  low-income  families  and  retirees,  the  assessments 
nonetheless  will  affect  the  pocketbooks  of  all  the  property  owners  in 
the  affected  central  region. 

The  Regional  Sewer  System  will  also  have  an  economic  effect  on 
the  local  septic  tank  industry.  Presently  these  entrepreneurs  have  an 
investment  in  maintaining  the  reported  eight  thousand  septic  tanks  in 
the  county,  plus'  the  construction  of  additional  thousands  of  septic 
tanks  in  response  to  new  growth.  The  Regional  Sewer  System  will 
ur.doubtably  have  an  adverse  effect  on  what  otherwise  appears  to  be  a 
thriving  industry.  The  uncertainty  thus  clouding  the  industry's 
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future  constitutes  at  least  a quiet  concern  if  not  outright  opposition 
to  sewers  from  those  whose  livelihoods  depend  upon  maintaining  the 
status  quo. 

Yet  another  reported  source  of  opposition  has  its  basis  in  a sense 
of  community  conservation,  of  wanting  to  retain  those  comnunity  values 
and  life  styles  of  years  gone  byJ8  These  homesteaders  are  opposed  to 
growth  of  any  kind,  and  resent  having  to  pay  taxes  or  other  public 
service  charges  for  sewers,  roads  and  other  public  improvements  made 
necessary  by  the  county's  continuing  development J1 * * * * * * * 9  Likely  to  have  moved 
to  Palm  Beach  County  to  avoid  many  of  the  problems  created  by  urban 
growth  in  other  areas,  such  growth  has  now  caught  up  with  them.  Palm 
Beach  is  no  longer  the  small  (though  urban)  community  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.^9  The  homesteaders  reportedly  constitute  the  major  source 
of  opposition  to  the  Regional  Sewer  System.  This  opposition  may  be 
summed  up  simply:  they  are  here,  all  others  should  stay  out. 

Other  contributions  to  this  issue  include  problems  of  subdivision 
regulation,  and  political  communication  and  support.  First,  until 
very  recently  Palm  Beach  had  no  really  effective  subdivision  regulations. 
Communication  between  county  officials  and  the  community  has  been  difficult 
in  that  many  people  reportedly  do  not  even  read  the  local  newspapers. 

1 P 

loAt  one  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  sewer  charges,  it  was 

reported  by  county  officials  that  75  percent  of  the  three  hundred  and 

fifty  (350)  people  in  attendance  had  lived  in  Palm  Beach  County  15  years 

or  longer. 

T9Pa1m  Beach  Post  (May  12,  1977). 

20In  1960,  Palm  Beach  was  an  urban  county  in  a technical  sense 

only,  considering  that  its  population  was  distributed  over  the  largest 

land  area  of  any  county  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Finally,  participation  at  public  hearings  on  the  sewers  issue  seems 
to  have  been  based  more  on  emotion  than  on  rationality.^ 

Needless  to  say,  the  earlier  unanimity  of  the  county  commission 
on  this  issue  has  diminished  as  the  level  of  controversy  has  risen. 22 
This  has  forced  even  the  strongest  backers  of  sewers  among  the  commissioners 
to  begin  investigating  alternatives  to  sewer  hookups,  especially  in  the 
less  dense  urban  areas.  Also,  the  use  of  federal  community  development 
funds  is  being  explored  as  a means  of  assisting  low- income  property 
owners  to  pay  for  the  sewer  hookups  and  assessment  fees. 

Overall,  the  Regional  Sewer  System  has  triggered  a complex  set 
of  opponents,  including  property  owners,  entrepreneurs  and  homesteaders. 
These  sources  of  opposition  emerged  as  a result  of  the  publication  of 
the  estimated  charges  to  the  property  owners,  transforming  a heretofore 
essentially  technical  planning  process  into  a broader  political  one. 

However,  the  very  existence  of  this  varied  complex  of  interests  leaves 
the  ultimate  outcome  in  doubt. 


^"Thomas  Venn  of  8165  7th  Place  South  said  it  would  cost  him 
$ 15,000  to  connect  to  the  system.  'If  you're  telling  me  I've  got  to 
pay  $ 15,000  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  someone's  crazier  than  hell,'  he 
said.  Staff  members  then  told  him  his  property  was  west  of  the  turnpike 
and  not  in  the  service  area."  Palm  Beach  Times  (May  12,  1977). 

22"County  Commissioner  Dennis  Koehler  was  asked  to  resign  and 
Commissioner  Bill  Medlen  walked  out  in  protest  yesterday  during  a stormy, 
emotion-packed  meeting  of  the  commission's  Environmental  Management 
Committee  . . . Medlen,  who  is  not  a member  of  the  committee,  sat  in 
yesterday  at  Koehler's  invitation.  He  asked  questions  and  made  state- 
ments frequently,  and  at  one  point  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  Koehler 
because  Commissioner  Bill  Bailey,  a committee  member,  asked  to  be 
recognized.  That  prompted  an  angry  exchange  between  Koehler  and  Medlen 
. . . Medlen  rose,  angrily  demanded  a meeting  this  morning  with  staff 
members  to  get  more  answers  on  the  sewer  situation,  and  left  the  room. 
Back  at  his  office,  he  railed  against  Koehler,  saying  Koehler  'is  not 
my  fuhrer,'  and,  'he  can't  muzzle  me.'  " Palm  Beach  Post  (May  12,  1977). 
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S unwary 

Growth  management  issues  in  Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach 
are  characterized  by  relatively  high  levels  of  political  uncertainty  and 
participation.  The  issues  tend  not  to  be  clearly  defined,  there  are 
many  diverse  interests,  outcomes  are  not  easily  predictable,  and 
decision  making  involves  large  numbers  of  players. 

Financing  Public  Services 

All  four  representative  counties  have  been  experiencing  problems 
revolving  around  the  central  question  of  how  to  finance  public  services. 
Whether  public  policy  emphasizes  the  promotion  or  the  control  of  growth, 
the  acquiring  of  the  means  for  paying  for  urban  services  and  the  distri- 
butional effect  of  those  means  constitute  a class  of  issues  probably 
common  to  most  local  governments. 

This  analysis  of  public  finance  issues  begins  with  a comparative 
assessment  of  the  fiscal  effort  of  the  four  representative  counties  in 
comparison  to  the  other  nineteen  urban  counties.  The  analysis  then  moves 
on  to  a review  of  major  issues  involving  the  financing  of  public  services 
in  the  four  counties: 

Duval 

1.  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Millage  Issue 

2.  Electric  Utility  Rates  Issue 

3.  Pension  Fund  Financing  Issue 

Broward 


4.  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Issue 
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Pinellas 

5.  Capital  Improvements  Program  Issue 

6.  Tax  Equity  Issue 

Palm  Beach 

7.  Regional  Sewer  System  Issue 

As  a means  of  providing  a comparative  basis  for  assessing  the 
fiscal  effort  of  Florida's  urban  counties,  certain  calculations  were 
performed  to  indicate  the  relationship  between  selected  revenue  levels 
and  indicators  of  personal  and  community  wealth.  The  fiscal  and  resource 
base  indicators  are  per  capita  levels  of  locally  derived  revenue, 
personal  income,  and  assessed  property  valuation.  The  results  of  the 
calculations  are  presented  in  table  3-2. 

Among  the  nineteen  urban  counties,  there  are  three  which 
consistently  reveal  a substantially  greater  fiscal  effort  than  the 
rest.  These  three  are  Duval,  Dade  and  Hillsborough  counties.  Duval, 
for  example,  takes  nearly  5 percent  of  per  capita  personal  income  in 
locally  derived  revenue  for  public  goods  and  services,  while  Dade  takes 
nearly  3.5  percent,  and  Hillsborough  receives  just  over  3 percent.  Of 
the  remaining  sixteen  urban  counties,  only  three  exceed  2 percent  of 
personal  income  per  capita  for  locally  derived  revenue,  and  then  only 
marginally.  Thus  this  fiscal  effort  measure  enables  one  to  classify 
the  urban  counties  into  three  groups:  Duval,  in  a class  by  itself; 

Dade  and  Hillsborough;  and  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Shifting  to  the  ratio  of  revenue  to  property  value,  the  same 
three  counties  again  indicate  the  greatest  fiscal  effort.  Duval  remains 
at  the  top,  with  locally  derived  revenue  per  capita  equalling  about  2 
percent  of  assessed  property  value  per  capita.  Dade's  local  revenue 
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Table  3-2:  Comparative  Fiscal  Effort  Among 
Florida's  Nineteen  Urban  Counties 


Counties 

Ratio  Revenue 
to  Income^ 

Ratio  Revenue 
to  Property  Valued 

Vanguard 

Broward 

0.99%* 

0.42%* 

Pinellas 

1.01* 

0.52* 

Palm  Beach 

1.54* 

0.72* 

Volusia 

1.25 

0.47 

Sarasota 

1.40 

0.50 

Ascendant 

Lee 

2.34% 

0.82% 

Seminole 

1.64 

0.76 

Manatee 

2.06 

0.76 

Latent 

Dade 

3.40% 

1 . 40% 

Hillsborough 

3.16 

1.71 

Duval 

4.95* 

1.99* 

Orange 

1.55 

0.59 

Polk 

1.53 

0.58 

Escambia 

1.69 

0.72 

Leon 

1.20 

0.30 

Alachua 

1.37 

0.57 

Unclassified 

Brevard 

1 . 69% 

0.37% 

Pasco 

2.25 

0.89 

Okaloosa^ 

NOTES:  1 Personal  income  per  capita. 

^Assessed  property  value  per  capita. 

^Comparable  fiscal  data  not  available  for  Okaloosa, 
indicates  representative  county. 
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per  capita  is  about  1.5  percent,  while  Hillsborough  falls  midway  between 
these  two  at  1.7  percent.  Note  that  Hillsborough  is  shown  making  a 
somewhat  greater  fiscal  effort  relative  to  the  measure  of  community  capital 
assets  than  to  community  current  income.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
statistically  at  least,  Hillsborough  is  somewhat  better  off  in  terms  of 
income  than  of  assets. 

Table  3-3  puts  this  issue  in  perspective.  Fifteen  of  the 
nineteen  urban  counties  have  a ratio  of  assets  to  income  between  2.14 
and  2.86-1.  Four  counties  fall  outside  this  range,  two  above  and  two 
below.  The  two  falling  significantly  below  the  range  are  the  Tampa  Bay 
counties  of  Pinellas  and  Hillsborough.  The  two  falling  above  the  range 
are  Brevard  and  Leon  counties.  Brevard's  situation  is  most  likely  a 
legacy  of  the  boom  town  days  of  the  1960s;  Leon  has  a substantial 
public  investment  in  land  and  buildings  for  two  state  universities  and 
the  state  capitol. 

Consider  next  the  four  representative  counties.  Figure  3-9 
displays  the  ratios  of  property  tax  revenues  to  community  assets  and 
income  for  each  county.  Two  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these 
data.  The  first  is  that  much  of  Duval's  differentially  greater  fiscal 
effort  disappears  when  property  tax  revenue  is  used  as  the  fiscal  indicator. 
For  example,  Duval's  fiscal  effort  is  statistically  nearly  three  times 
that  of  Palm  Beach  when  one  compares  locally  derived  revenue  to  community 
assets.  However,  Duval's  effort  is  only  one-third  greater  when  the 
property  tax  is  substituted  for  local  revenue.  What  this  suggests  is 
that  Duval  is  using  non-property  tax  revenues  such  as  user  charges  to 
finance  the  provision  of  many  public  goods  and  services.  This  would  appear 
to  be  especially  true  for  such  functions  as  public  utilities,  i.e.  the 
Jacksonville  Electric  Authority. 


Table  3-3:  Ratio  of  Community  Capital 
Assets  to  Current  Income 


Counties 

Capital/Income  Ratio 

Vanguard 

Broward 

2.36* 

Pinellas 

1.93* 

Palm  Beach 

2.14* 

Volusia 

2.64 

Sarasota 

2.73 

Ascendant 

Lee 

2.86 

Seminole 

2.17 

Manatee 

2.70 

Latent 

Dade 

2.43 

Hillsborough 

1.85 

Duval 

2.48* 

Orange 

2.60 

Pol  k 

2.63 

Escambia 

2.33 

Leon 

3.99 

Alachua 

2.42 

Unclassified 

Brevard 

4.57 

Pasco 

2.51 

Okaloosa 

2.35 

NOTE:  indicates  representative  county 


(Ratios  calculated  from  tables  in  Appendix) 
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The  second  conclusion  is  that  Pinellas  has  a relatively  low  level 
of  fiscal  effort,  especially  when  compared  to  Duval,  considering  the 
relatively  high  level  of  functional  consolidation  in  that  county.  Pinellas' 
effort  is  only  slightly  greater  than  Broward's  and  is  somewhat  less  than 
Palm  Beach's.  However,  in  relation  to  Duval,  Pinellas'  fiscal  effort 
ranges  from  approximately  one-fifth  to  just  over  one-half  that  of  Duval. 
There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this: 

1.  Pinellas  does  not  directly  provide  the  same  wide  range 
of  public  services  provided  by  Duval;  for  example, 

Pinellas  does  not  have  a public  electric  utility 

2.  Pinellas'  range  of  consolidated  municipal -type  services 
(to  the  cities)  is  less  than  Duval's;  for  example, 

Duval  has  a significantly  greater  urban  redevelopment 
policy  responsibility 

3.  The  organization  and  structure  of  service  delivery 
integration  in  Pinellas  is  more  flexible,  providing 
bookkeeping  cost-sharing  techniques  for  Pinellas  which 
are  not  by  definition  available  to  a consolidated 
government;  for  example,  fire  protection  services  are 
provided  through  service  districts  in  which  the  county 
government  contracts  with  the  cities  for  services  to  the 
unincorporated  area,  thus  shifting  much  of  the  bookkeeping 
cost  for  an  integrated  service  delivery  system  to  the 
cities 

However,  these  explanations  do  not  adequately  account  for  the 
relatively  low  and  significant  variations  in  Pinellas'  fiscal  effort 
from  the  other  urban  counties.  That  is,  Pinellas  is  far  more  comparable 
to  the  Evolving  type  urban  counties  than  to  those  (Duval  and  Dade) 
which  have  relatively  high  levels  of  functional  consolidation.  Nor  do 
intergovernmental  transfers  account  for  the  situation.  As  will  become 
clear  later  in  this  chapter,  Pinellas'  level  of  fiscal  effort  can  be 
better  explained  in  terms  of  the  character  of  local  politics  than  by 
any  other  single  variable. 
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Duval  County 

The  Duval  County  policy  subsystem  has  been  operating  within  the 
environment  of  recessions  in  both  the  national  and  local  economies  com- 
bined with  the  effects  of  inflation.  The  county  has  also  been  experiencing 
a long-term  slow  rate  of  economic  expansion  which  has  resulted  in  a focus 
on  economic  development  policies.  The  overall  effect  is  that  the  county 
government  is  experiencing  a shrinking  tax  base  relati ve  to  the  cost  of 
delivering  services.  As  an  indicator  of  the  problems  of  the  local  economy, 
the  dollar  value  of  building  permits  declined  by  one-half  between  1973  and 
1975,  and  have  yet  to  fully  recover. 23  As  a result,  the  major  source 
of  locally  generated  revenue,  the  property  tax,  is  not  generating  revenue 
at  a sufficient  rate  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  However,  as  the  follow- 
ing discussion  should  make  clear,  this  situation  is  in  part  the  result  of 
conscious  policy  choices  by  Duval  County  officials. 

One  of  the  conscious  policy  choices  made  by  these  officials  involves 
keeping  property  taxes  as  low  as  possible.  Consequently,  the  1976  increase 
in  property  assessments  seems  to  have  created  quite  a dilemma  for  the 
county's  financial  managers.  Their  choice:  either  leave  the  millage  alone, 

thereby  taking  the  additional  revenues  generated  by  this  action  and  providing 
increased  levels  of  service;  or  reduce  the  millage  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  average  increase  in  assessments,  and  attempt  to  maintain  present  levels 
of  services  within  those  financial  parameters.  With  limited  exceptions, 
the  mayor  and  his  staff  have  opted  for  the  latter  resource  management 
strategy.  This  issue  of  ad  valorem  taxation  is  regulary  addressed  by 
the  Duval  County  policy  subsystem  as  outlined  in  figure  3-10. 

23Mayor's  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs;  the  tax  base  has 
been  steadily  expanding  in  absolute  terms. 
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Figure  3-10:  The  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Issue  (Duval) 


As  noted,  the  entire  "financial  crisis"  was  precipitated  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  property  assessments.  As  with  all  Florida  counties 
except  Dade,  Duval  has  an  independently  elected  property  appraiser.  This 
structural  arrangement  contributes  to  certain  stress  in  the  appraisal 
process.  On  the  one  hand,  continued  low  appraisals  or  assessments 
constitute  an  effective  means  for  the  property  appraiser  to  retain  his 
elective  office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  requirements  for  and 
supervision  of  local  property  assessments  generally  influence  unusually 
low  assessment  levels  in  an  upward  direction.  These  countervailing 
pressures  on  the  elected  property  appraiser  result  in  periodic  increases 
in  assessment  levels  and  the  consequent  taxpayer  outrage,  even  though 
most  homes  in  Duval  evidently  are  selling  at  prices  far  above  their 
assessed  value. 

Duval  has  pursued  three  basic  approaches  to  financing  public 

services,  especially  with  respect  to  the  General  Fund  (property  tax 

supported)  accounts.  The  components  of  this  strategy  are  outlined 

in  the  Mayor's  1977  Budget  Message: 

Efficiency— Duval  has  strived  to  increase  productivity  in 
ongoing  operations.  The  result  is  that  since  1970  the 
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number  of  funded  positions  has  decreased  from  6,173 
to  6,142.  Further,  although  this  represents  an  increase 
from  5,247  positions  in  fiscal  year  1969,  the  mayor 
contends  that  virtually  the  entire  increase  in  personnel 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  addition  of  832  positions  in 
police  and  fire  services. 

Federal  funds— Duval  was  receiving  about  one  million  dollars 
in  federal  funds  in  1968,  but  has  worked  to  increase  this 
to  $105  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Federal  funds  have 
played  a key  role  in  Duval's  urban  redevelopment  strategy, 
as  well  as  in  the  sewer  system.  For  the  latter,  general 
fund  monies  were  advanced  by  the  county  for  the  necessary 
capital  outlay  in  advance  of  bond  sales  (debt  financing) 
and  the  receipt  of  any  federal  funds,  which  came  as  a result 
of  the  county  having  pursued  development  of  its  sewer 
system.  Therefore, when  other  cities  and  counties  were  not 
able  to  make  use  of  their  share  of  federal  funds,  Duval  was 
in  a position  to  in  effect  get  some  of  the  monies  targeted 
for  other  communities.  Further,  federally  funded  positions 
now  account  for  almost  11  percent  of  total  positions,  up 
from  2.3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1971;  adding  public  service 
employees  brings  the  figure  for  1977  to  almost  20  percent  of 
general  fund  employees. 

Growth--Duval  officials  contend  that  all  of  the  increase 
in  property  tax  revenues  has  come  as  a result  of  the 
new  construction.  The  Mayor's  1977  Budget  Message  states 
that,  "We  almost  live  or  die  by  the  degree  of  economic 
stimulation  within  this  community."  To  support  this  conten- 
tion, officials  point  out  that  property  taxes  in  1967 
yielded  some  $60  million  to  operate  the  then  separate  city 
and  county  governments.  This  same  property  today  yields 
some  $57  million  to  the  consolidated  city-county  government, 
not  taking  into  account  the  effects  of  inflation. 24 

The  Mayor's  Budget  Message  suggests  that  Duval  continues  to  follow 
a resource  management  strategy  comprising  three  components:  efficiency 

in  local  administration,  actively  seeking  federal  funds,  and  promoting 
economic  development.  This  allows  for  regular  decreases  in  the  ad  valorem 
tax  mi  11  age,  thereby  largely  offsetting  increases  in  assessments 


24Ma.yor's  1977  Budget  Message,  pp.  3-5;  taking  into  account  the 
better  than  80  percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since  1967,  as 
reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Vol . CXC,  No.  80  (October  24,  1977), 
p.  1,  Duval  has  experienced  an  effective  reduction  in  ad  valorem  tax 
revenue  from  1967  existing  properties  of  about  40  percent;  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  reports  the  relevant  figures  for  the 
old  central  city  and  the  old  county  as  34  and  45  percent  respectively. 
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while  simultaneously  generating  additional  revenues  for  high  priority 

public  services. 25 

Another  major  public  finance  issue  in  Duval  has  been  the  setting 
of  electric  utility  rates  for  customers  served  by  the  Jacksonville 
Electric  Authority  (JEA).  The  JEA  is  an  independent  public  agency 
which  provides  electric  power  to  the  Jacksonville  area.  The  JEA  is  a 
so-called  enterprise  agency  in  that  it  operates  on  the  basis  of  revenue 
received  from  the  sale  of  its  services  with  no  support  received  from  the 
county's  General  Fund. 

The  specific  rate  setting  issue  of  interest  here  was  that  involving 
increases  in  charges  to  customers  within  the  last  three  years  which  were 
precipitated  by  increased  oil  prices.  The  Duval  County  policy  subsystem 
responded  to  this  issue  as  indicated  in  figure  3-11. 
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Figure  3-11:  The  Electric  Utility  Rate  Issue  (Duval) 


25()ne  observer  of  the  Duval  scene  has  reported,  "...  the  con- 
solidated government  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  property  tax  millage  in 
both  the  Urban  Service  District  and  General  Service  District  every  year 
since  consolidation  . . . Jacksonville  has  made  some  substantial  budget 
cutting  moves,  but  on  balance  I do  not  believe  one  can  classify  as  under 
"extreme"  fiscal  pressure  a government  unit  that  still  manages  to  reduce 
its  millage  each  year."  John  M.  DeGrove,  field  report  to  the  Brookings 
Institution  on  Monitoring  Revenue  Sharing,  p.  2. 
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Electric  utility  rates  for  JEA  customers  have  doubled  in  the  past 
three  years.  As  noted,  it  was  a change  in  the  price  of  oil  which  precip- 
itated the  subsequent  increase  in  customer  rates.  The  JEA  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  changes  in  oil  price  levels  as  the  authority's  power  plants 
burn  only  oil.  Yet  regardless  of  the  justification  for  the  rate 
increases,  they  nonetheless  set  off  waves  of  controversy.  There  was, 
and  continues  to  be,  another  complicating  factor  to  the  issue.  This 
concerns  the  fact  that,  although  the  JEA  receives  no  funds  from  the  county 
to  support  its  operations,  the  authority  itself  makes  certain  contributions 
to  the  Duval  government.  To  understand  this  situation,  one  must  first 
understand  something  of  the  complex  relationship  between  the  JEA  and  the 
county  government. 

The  JEA  is  governed  by  a seven  member  board  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  subject  to  city  council  confirmation.  Each  member  is  limited  to 
two  terms  in  office  of  four  years'  duration  each.  The  authority  is 
required  under  the  Duval  home  rule  charter  to  use  the  county's  central 
administrative  services,  such  as  purchasing  and  personnel.  Proposed  bond 
issues  must  have  city  council  authorization;  that  is,  they  must  be 
legitimized  by  the  council.  However,  once  the  authorization  is  given 
the  JEA  handles  the  sale  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  bond  financing 
(i.e.,  policy  implementation). 

Further,  the  council  has  the  ultimate  authority  to  approve  the 
JEA  budget.  The  council  does  not  set  utility  customer  rates,  which  is 
formally  within  the  province  of  the  JEA  governing  board.  However,  the 
council  could  theoretically  force  a rate  adjustment  on  the  authority  by 
making  changes  in  budgetary  levels  and  the  JEA's  contribution  to  the 
county  government's  budget.  However,  this  does  not  occur  because  the 
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determination  of  the  contribution  from  the  JEA  budget  is  based  on 
calculations  performed  by  technical  experts,  including  outside  con- 
sultants, as  the  following  statement  by  the  mayor  to  the  council  suggests: 

I would  like  to  suggest  . . . that  the  JEA  and  the  city  of 
Jacksonville  enter  into  a joint  venture  with  a consultant  to 
up-date  and  make  a final  determination  of  what  a reasonable 
percentage  of  contribution  should  be.  One  such  study  was  made 
in  1970  and  it  should  not  be  too  expensive  to  up-date  those 
figures  in  view  of  current  developments,  namely  the  energy  crisis. 

If  an  independent  consultant  were  hired  to  make  such  a finding, 
that  percentage  could  then  serve  as  a guideline  not  only  for  the 
city,  but  to  the  JEA  and  our  long  range  planning  requirements. 

If  such  a joint  study  is  made,  reporting  jointly  to  the  authority 
and  the  city  government,  we  can  put  the  debate  to  rest  once  and 
for  all .26 

Putting  the  issue  of  the  JEA's  contribution  to  the  county  in  proper 
perspective,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  issue  is  in  a major 
way  the  result  of  the  oil  price  increase  mentioned  above.  Following  the 
oil  price  increase  three  years  ago  the  JEA,  which  burns  only  oil,  experi- 
enced a six-fold  increase  in  the  price  it  paid  for  a barrel  of  oil.  This 
led  to  the  JEA  doubling  the  charges  to  its  customers.  This  in  turn  set 
off  waves  of  controversy,  including  charges  that  Duval  was  "bleeding"  the 
authority  by  taking  too  great  a "contribution"  from  the  JEA  to  subsidize 
general  government  operations. ^ 

Thus  events  in  foreign  lands  have  led  to  policy  choices  which  in 
turn  have  generated  demands  on  the  urban  county  policy  system,  i.e.,  to 
ascertain  what  constitutes  a fair  and  proper  contribution  from  the  JEA 
to  the  county.  However,  the  public  officials  have  opted  to  abdicate 
this  decision  or  policy  choice  to  technical  experts,  including  some  from 


^Mayor's  Budget  Message,  p.  4. 


27 ibi d . , p.  3. 
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outside  the  county  government.  So  policy  initiation  remains  partly  in 
the  hands  of  top  public  officials,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  defined 
the  problem  facing  them.  Yet  the  balance  of  the  policy  process  is 
turned  over  to  the  technicians,  with  those  in  authority  performing  a 
perfunctory  role  of  ratifying  and  legitimizing  the  policy  choices  of  the 
experts. 


A third  major  issue  of  financing  public  services  in  Duval  has  to 
do  with  the  funding  of  employee  fringe  benefits.  This  concerns  specifically 
the  emergence  of  unfunded  liabilities  in  employee  pension  funds  under 
the  pre-consolidation  government.  The  old  Jacksonville  City  Council 
regularly  approved  substantial  increases  in  employee  retirement  benefits, 
but  failed  to  adequately  fund  them.  The  present  consolidated  government 
continues  to  pay  for  these  past  mistakes,  and  will  continue  to  for 
years  to  come. 28  This  issue  flowed  through  the  Duval  County  policy 
subsystem  as  depicted  in  figure  3-12. 
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Figure  3-12:  The  Pension  Fund  Issue  (Duval) 


^This  situation  is  not  unique  to  Duval;  see  A.F.  Ehrbar,  "Those 
Pension  Plans  are  Even  Weaker  Than  You  Think,"  Fortune,  Vol.  XCVI,  No.  5 
(November  1977),  pp.  104-114;  for  a review  of  Florida's  municipal  pension 
funds  under  financial  pressure  see  Douglas  Mann,  "A  Progress  Report: 
Florida's  Municipal  Retirement  Systems,"  Florida  Environmental  and  Urban 
Issues  Vol.  IV,  No.  5 (June  1977),  pp.  8-13. 
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Prior  to  consolidation,  pension  benefits  were  awarded  by  the 
Jacksonville  city  council  on  the  basis  of  short  term  decision  criteria. 

That  is,  rather  substantial  benefits  were  granted  to  city  employees 
without  adequate  consideration  for  whether  the  city  could  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  In  other  words,  there  was  little  or  no  concern  for  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  pension  plans.  As  a result,  the  employee 
pension  funds  were  substantially  underfunded.  By  deferring  the  city's 
contributions  to  the  pension  funds  to  future  years,  and  hence  adopting 
a pay  as  you  go  strategy,  the  city  failed  to  adequately  take  future 
demands  on  the  pension  funds  for  required  payouts  into  account.  It  must 
have  been  an  appealing  prospect  at  the  time:  provide  benefits  to  city 

employees  in  some  future  years  at  unknown  future  costs  without  any 
present  encumberance  on  the  city  or  local  taxpayers.  Yet  the  failure  to 
set  aside  adequate  funds  in  the  early  years  of  the  pension  plan  meant 
that  an  undercapitalized  pension  fund  would  not  be  able  to  earn  anywhere 
near  sufficient  interest  from  investments  to  meet  the  future  payout 
demands  on  the  fund.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  a substantial 
burden  on  the  city  treasury  for  the  future  payout  of  pension  benefits. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story.  In  1967  both  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
and  its  employees  each  contributed  7.5  percent  of  the  gross  payroll 
to  the  pension  fund.  By  1977,  the  consolidated  city/county  government's 
contribution  has  risen  to  27.5  percent  of  the  gross  payroll.  The  degree 
of  undercapitalizing  of  the  pension  fund  is  indicated  by  the  estimate  that, 
at  this  rate  of  contribution  by  Duval  County,  the  unfunded  liability  will 
be  paid  off  in  forty  years. 

The  issue  is  one  in  which  there  has  been  a pendulum  swing  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a political  concern  with  benefits  to  the 
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ascendency  of  expertise.  At  first,  the  responsible  officials  chose  to 
ignore  all  the  available  professional  advice  and  based  their  decision 
making  solely  on  benefit  demands.  Today,  Duval  officials  accept  the 
expert  opinions  as  to  sound  actuarial  practices  in  setting  current  and 
future  pension  fund  contributions. 

Broward  County 

The  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  issue  in  Broward  serves  as  both  a 
growth  management  issue  and  as  one  of  financing  public  services.  This 
is  because  one  of  the  underlying  motives  of  the  plan's  sponsors  was  to 
achieve  a more  equitable  means  of  financing  the  urban  services  required 
by  the  Seaboard  Spine  area  and  its  resident  population.  As  noted  previously, 
the  resource  base  of  the  "Spine"  was  considered  by  county  officials  as 
inadequate  for  raising  the  revenue  required  to  underwrite  needed  urban 
services.  This  situation  was  caused  in  part  by  the  adjoining  coastal 
and  inland  cities  having  previously  annexed  much  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  property  contained  within  the  "Spine"  into  those  cities.  This 
left  a number  of  low  to  moderate  income  residential  areas  without  an 
adequate  means  of  paying  for  the  urban  services  provided  by  the  county 
government  to  the  unincorporated  area. 

The  Seaboard  Spine  issue  and  its  flow  through  the  Broward  County 
policy  subsystem  was  analyzed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  note  that  the  issue  involved  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of 
public  services  as  one  of  its  elements.  Essentially  this  means  that 
the  question  of  who  would  pay  what,  when  and  how  was  at  stake. 

Pinellas  County 

Two  issues  involving  the  financing  of  public  services  stand  out 
in  Pinellas.  The  first  of  these,  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
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concerned  the  need  for  providing  the  facility  base,  i.e.,  capital  improve- 
ments, for  expanded  urban  services  in  response  to  urban  growth.  The 
essence  of  the  problem  revolves  around  the  high  proportion  of  elderly 
persons  residing  among  the  general  populace.  This  geriatric  lobby 
constitutes  the  principal  source  of  opposition  to  any  proposed  increase 
in  the  county  budget,  but  especially  those  which  would  result  in  higher 
direct  tax  levies  upon  local  taxpayers. 

The  second  major  issue  identified  here  involving  the  financing 
of  public  services  in  Pinellas  concerns  inequity  in  local  taxation. 
Pinellas  is  one  of  several  urban  counties  in  Florida  seeking  to  address 
the  issue  of  tax  equity: 

Inequitable  taxation  has  long  been  a source  of  disagreement  in 
Florida  between  municipal  governments,  which  claim  their  citizens 
are  being  unfairly  taxed  for  the  services  they  receive,  and  county 
government  which  argues  that,  if  the  cities  desire  to  provide 
services  which  duplicate  those  provided  by  the  county,  the  resi- 
dents living  outside  the  cities  should  not  be  penalized  for  it. 29 

The  Pinellas  County  policy  subsystem  addressed  the  tax  equity 

issue  in  the  manner  outlined  in  figure  3-13. 

The  demands  for  tax  equity  were  reportedly  a function  of  the 

following  legal  provisions  and  political  forces: 

1.  Florida  Constitution,  Article  VII,  Section  1(h),  which  states 
that,  "Property  situated  within  municipalities  shall  not  be 
subject  to  taxation  for  services  rendered  by  the  county  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  the  property  or  residents  in  the 
unincorporated  areas" 

2.  A threatened  lawsuit  by  the  cities  based  on  this  constitutional 
provi sion 


29Alvin  Burgess  and  Roger  Carlton,  "Inequity  in  County  Taxation: 
How  Pinellas  Solved  It,"  Florida  Environmental  and  Urban  Issues 
Vol . Ill, No.  6 (August  1976),  p.  1;  the  following  discussion  is  drawn 
from  this  article,  pp.  1-3,  11-12. 
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Figure  3-13:  The  Tax  Equity  Issue  (Pinellas) 

NOTE:  MSTU  = Municipal  Services  Taxing  Unit 


3.  Chapter  75-191  of  the  Florida  Statutes,  providing  counties  the 
power  to,  "establish  . . . municipal  services  taxing  or  benefit 
unit  for  any  part  or  all  the  unincorporated  area  of  the  county" 

4.  Chapter  75-63,  amending  the  above,  states  that,  "there  shall 

be  no  referendum  required  for  the  levy  by  a county  of  ad  valorem 
taxes  both  for  county  purposes  and  for  the  providing  of 
municipal  services  within  any  municipal  services  taxing  unit" 

5.  Florida  Constitution,  Article  VII,  Section  9(b),  which  states 
that,  "...  a county  furnishing  municipal  services  may, 

to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  levy  additional  taxes  within 
the  limits  fixed  for  municipal  purposes. "30 


OOBurgessand  Carlton,  "Inequity  in  County  Taxation";  it  should 
be  noted  that  an  MSTU  does  not  achieve  tax  equity  per  se,  but  that  it 
is  a necessary  precondition  without  which  questions  of  community  resources 
and  needs  cannot  be  adequately  addressed. 
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As  a result  of  the  political  incentive  to  end  tax  inequity  and 
the  legal  means  to  accomplish  it,  Pinellas  County  officials  in  1975 
decided,  after  considering  the  alternative  of  doing  nothing,  to  pursue 
the  worthy  objective  of  achieving  tax  equity.  The  staff  proceeded  to 
review  the  county's  tax  structure,  and  eventually  proposed  legislation 
to  the  county  commission.  Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  commission 
passed  a Municipal  Services  Taxing  Unit  (MSTU)  resolution  in  September  1975. 
This  resolution  immediately  sparked  opposition  from  the  unincorporated 
area  of  the  county  in  the  form  of  a lawsuit  seeking  to  strike  down  the 
resolution  on  various  legal  grounds.  The  Circuit  Court  for  Pinellas 
County,  after  hearing  the  case  (No.  75-8681-15),  rendered  a decision 
favorable  to  Pinellas  and  the  MSTU.  This  led  county  staff  to  proceed 
in  developing  a financial  plan  with  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  MSTU 
resolution. 

The  commission  resolution  provided  the  MSTU  with  the  necessary 
authority  to  "deliver"  urban  services  to  the  unincorporated  area  of  the 
county.  The  MSTU  was  to  comprise  the  entire  unincorporated  area  and 
be  governed  by  the  county  commission.  Finally,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
underwrite  the  costs  of  the  urban  services  which  it  "provides,"  the 
MSTU  was  authorized: 

...  to  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  which  is  not  to  exceed  ten  mills  on 
the  dollar  of  assessed  value  property  within  the  unit  without  a 
referendum.  Additionally,  the  resolution  provides  that  the  MSTU 
can  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds,  revenue  certificates  and  other 
obligations  of  indebtedness.  Additional  revenue  will  come  from 
charges  for  services  and  through  special  assessments  such  as  for 
street  paving.31 


31  Ibid. , p.  2. 
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In  arriving  at  the  final  distributional  formula  for  the  county's 
urban  services,  staff  had  to  make  some  difficult  technical  judgements 
as  to  what  constituted  a service  of  areawide  benefit  and  of  benefit  only 
to  the  unincorporated  area  and  population.  Especially  difficult  decisions 
involved  those  agencies,  such  as  the  sheriff's  office,  which  provide 
services  of  both  classes  within  a single  agency.  However,  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  costs  should  be  assigned  to  the  MSTU  or  to  the  entire 
county  was  made  on  the  basis  of: 

1.  If  a service  was  provided  solely  to  the  residents  of  the  unin- 
corporated areas,  the  costs  were  assigned  to  the  MSTU 

2.  If  the  service  were  available  to  the  municipalities  and  they 
decided  to  exclude  themselves  or  to  provide  a higher  level  of 
services,  the  costs  were  assigned  countywide32 

The  final  financial  plan  for  the  MSTU  provided  for  eight  classes 
of  expenditures  plus  three  offsetting  revenue  accounts.  The  actions 
taken  in  pursuing  the  objective  of  tax  equity  through  the  establishment 
of  the  MSTU  have  been  intended  to  generally  improve  local  intergovern- 
mental tax  equity  in  Pinellas  County. 

Palm  Beach  County 

The  Regional  Sewer  System  issue  in  Palm  Beach  contained  elements 
of  a fiscal  issue  as  well  as  a growth  management  one.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  issue  was  primarily  a technical  one  throughout  the  mid-1970s, 
but  then  transformed  into  a much  broader  political  issue  when  the  first 
reliable  estimated  charges  to  property  owners  were  published.  Thus  the 
catalyst  for  expanding  participation  beyond  a narrow  technical  realm 

1 b i d . , pp.  2-3. 
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was  the  financing  mechanism  in  which  charges  to  property  owners  are  used 
to  amortize  state  bonds.  The  essential  point  is  that  when  the  policy 
question  was  eventually  opened  to  the  broader  community,  a wide  range 
of  diverse  interests  concerned  with  this  issue  was  found  to  exist,  and 
in  consequence  participation  increased  dramatically. 

Summary 

The  financing  public  services  issues , while  distributed  across  the 
four  representative  counties,  nonetheless  revealed  variations  in  political 
behavior  among  the  players  involved.  Duval,  the  Latent  community  county, 
exhibited  low  levels  of  political  uncertainty  and  behavior  vis  a vis  the 
other  three  counties  on  this  class  of  issues.  That  is,  in  Duval  the  issues 
tended  to  be  fairly  clearly  defined,  there  were  relatively  few  diverse 
interests  involved,  outcomes  were  usually  predictable,  and  relatively  few 
players  seemed  to  be  in  the  game.  This  latter  point  should  be  taken  as 
impressionistic  rather  than  as  a quantifiable  certainty,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Electric  Utility  Rates  issue.  In  Broward,  Pinellas  and 
Palm  Beach,  on  the  other  hand,  this  class  of  issues  more  closely 
resembled  the  growth  management  class,  with  relatively  high  levels  of 
political  uncertainty  and  participation.  The  politics  of  public  finance 
issues,  then, would  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  community  environment 
of  the  relevant  urban  county  policy  subsystem. 

Internal  Management 

All  four  of  the  representative  counties  have  experienced  issues 
which  can  best  be  labeled  as  internal  management  issues.  Unlike  the 
others  discussed  up  to  this  point,  these  principally  involve  officials 
of  and  within  the  relevant  urban  county  policy  subsystem,  with  other 
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players  only  tangentially  involved.  The  internal  management  issues 
which  are  to  be  reviewed  here  are,  by  county: 

Duval 

1.  Budgetary  Policymaking 

Broward 

2.  Health  Program  Development 

3.  Policy  Role  Differentiation 

Pinellas 

4.  Data  Processing  Services 

5.  Establishing  a New  Administration 

Palm  Beach 

6.  Establishing  an  Administrative  Infrastructure 

Duval  County 

Budgetary  policymaking  in  Duval  is  ostensibly  a responsibility 
shared  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  (county  commission).  However, 
upon  closer  inspection,  it  becomes  apparent  that  much  of  the  decision 
making  is  conducted  by  high-level  professional  staff  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  county  government.  Thus  budgetary  policy 
questions  are  routinely  processed  through  Duval's  policy  subsystem  as 
depicted  in  figure  3-14. 

Duval  has  taken  the  step  of  providing  staff  support  to  the  city 
council  in  the  form  of  a council  auditor  and  an  assistant  council 
secretary  for  research.  However,  the  small  staff  allocated  to  the  latter 
impinges  extensively  on  their  ability  to  function  effectively.  Therefore 
the  major  interaction  between  the  council  and  their  staff  occurs  in  the 
area  of  fiscal  policy  with  the  council  auditor.  The  effect  of  equipping 
the  Duval  council  with  their  own  staff  of  fiscal  experts  results  in 
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Figure  3-14:  The  Budgetary  Process  Issue  (Duval) 


budgetary  policymaking  appearing  to  follow  a process  of  bargaining, 
negotiation  and  compromise  between  the  executive  and  legislative  sets  of 
fiscal  technocrats. 

This  process  operates  in  the  following  manner.  Since  the  Duval 
home  rule  charter  provides  for  an  executive  budget,  the  mayor  and  his 
staff  take  the  initiative  in  formulating  budgetary  proposals.  The 
executive  budget  is  then  transmitted  to  the  council,  which  refers  it  to 
their  budget  committee,  which  in  turn  gives  it  to  the  council  auditor 
for  review  and  analysis.  Council  members  on  the  committee  are  dependent 
on  the  council  auditor  for  their  information,  and  generally  adopt 
whatever  budgetary  changes  which  the  auditor  says  are  necessary.  Staff 
from  the  council  auditor's  office  are  present  at  all  council  and  committee 
meetings  on  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters. 

The  situation  becomes  more  complicated  when  one  understands  that 
the  three  principal  fiscal  staff  actors  have  worked  together  in  this 
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policy  subsystem  for  a number  of  years.  These  are  the  council  auditor; 
the  JEA  finance  director,  formerly  the  Duval  County  finance  director; 
and  the  current  Duval  County  finance  director,  formerly  the  deputy  to 
the  former  finance  director.  The  consequence  of  these  relationships 
is  that  financial  decisions  can  in  large  part  be  made  by  appointed  staff 
through  their  own  negotiations,  which  decisions  are  then  usually  ratified 
by  the  budget  committee,  which  decisions  in  turn  are  ratified  by  the 
counci  1 . 

The  lesson  of  Duval's  budgetary  policymaking  process  is  that  the 
provision  of  legislative  staff  serves  to  further  erode  the  influence  of 
council  members  over  the  policy  process.  Bargaining  between  the  two 
branches  of  government  takes  the  form  of  negotiations  among  technocrats 
employed  at  the  highest  bureaucratic  levels  of  both  branches,  but  not 
below  the  top  legislative  and  executive  staff  levels.  The  council  does 
not  gain  influence  from  this,  but  rather  appears  to  abdicate  what  little 
policy  influence  it  has  to  its  own  staff. 

Broward  County 

Health  program  development  in  Broward  illustrates  County  Adminis- 
trator Lex  Hester's  approach  to  achieving  policy  objectives  in  the 
post-Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  issue  period.  In  this  case  Hester 
established  as  a policy  objective  the  development  of  a comprehensive 
health  care  delivery  system  built  around  the  concept  of  primary  care. 33 
He  then  hired  Dr.  Enrique  Matta  to  prepare  the  proposal,  in  part  because 
Matta  was  in  agreement  with  the  county  administrator' s health  policy 

33primary  care  consists  of  those  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  provided  at  the  initial  point  of  contact  with  the  health  care 
system  in  an  outpatient  capacity. 
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goals.  Dr.  Matta  and  his  staff  then  proceeded  to  develop  a detailed 
proposal  in  close  consultation  with  other  key  and  interested  parties, 
including  the  county  commissioners.  As  a result,  the  health  policy 
proposal  has  been  proceeding  through  the  Broward  County  policy  subsystem 
in  an  orderly  fashion  as  shown  in  figure  3-15. 
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Figure  3-15:  The  Health  Program  Development  Issue  (Broward) 


Broward  is  also  in  the  throes  of  differentiating,  i.e.,  separating 
out,  the  policy  roles  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
Essentially  this  involves  efforts  by  the  county  administrator  to  imple- 
ment provisions  of  the  Broward  County  home  rule  charter  which  call  for 
a separation  of  "administration"  and  "policymaking,"  both  narrowly 
defined.  The  effect  of  this  activity  should  be  to  increase  the  policy 
autonomy  of  the  county  administrator  by  reducing  the  commission's 
oversight  of  the  county  staff.  This  issue  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Broward  County  policy  subsystem  as  outlined  in  figure  3-16. 
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Figure  3-16:  The  Policy  Roles  Differentiation  Issue  (Broward) 

NOTE:  CA  = county  administrator 
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The  present  county  administrator.  Lex  Hester,  may  be  described 
as  a strong  administrator.  By  this  is  meant  that  he  has  a strong  orien- 
tation toward  the  separation  of  executive  and  legislative  policy  roles, 
and  the  inclination  to  pursue  this  separation  in  a forceful  way.  Prior 
to  his  appointment,  the  county  commission  was  heavily  involved  in  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  the  county  government.  This  was  true  even 
during  the  first  year  under  the  home  rule  charter  which  specifically  pro- 
vides for  a separation  of  "policymaking"  and  "policy  implementing"  powers. 
The  arrival  of  the  present  administrator  changed  all  that,  especially 
with  regard  to  direct  contact  between  commissioners  and  administrative 
staff.  Hester  vigorously  enforces  the  charter  provisions  that  there 
can  be  no  direct  contact  between  the  commission  and  staff.  All  requests 
for  information  are  now  funnel ed  through  the  county  administrator's 
office  for  further  referral  and  reply.  Nor  is  Hester  timid  about 
lecturing  county  commissioners  on  the  provisions  of  the  charter  whenever 
they  attempt  to  bypass  his  office. 

The  model  which  Hester  is  seeking  to  implement  is  one  which 
views  the  county  administrator's  office  as  a kind  of  information  center. 

In  this  capacity  the  office  serves  as  a linkage  between  the  county 
commission  and  administrative  officials.  This  is  quite  different  from 
the  previous  arrangement  where  the  county  commission  interacted  directly 
with  administrative  officials.  As  noted,  the  effect  is  to  give  the 
county  administrator  greater  autonomy  in  "administrative"  affairs,  and 
by  doing  so  to  reduce  the  comnission1 s daily  involvement  in  these 


matters. 
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Pinellas  County 

The  issue  of  data  processing  services  in  Pinellas  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  a situation  where  those  with  the  policy  authority  found 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  two  sets  of  competing  expert  advice.  The 
problem  was  broadly  defined  as  an  inability  of  the  data  processing 
unit  to  meet  the  informational  needs  of  the  six  administrators  involved. 

The  final  decision  reached  by  the  county  administrator,  Duane  Zussy,  and 
the  constitutional  officers  was  to  implement  one  of  the  alternatives  on 
a trial  basis  to  ascertain  whether  that  option  would  indeed  solve  the 
problem.  Since  data  processing  comes  under  the  budgetary  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  administrator  and  the  commission,  the  latter  had  to  ratify 
the  administrators'  decision.  However,  just  as  implementation  of  the 
chosen  alternative  was  getting  underway,  a new  data  processing  manager 
was  hired  by  Zussy.  The  practical  effect  of  this  action  was  that  the 
data  processing  manager  proceeded  to  simultaneously  implement  both 
alternatives.  That  is,  the  second  (deferred)  approach  was  implemented 
before  the  first  could  be  proven  to  be  a success  or  failure.  Reportedly 
it  turned  out  that  neither  alternative  could  have  solved  the  problem  alone 
in  any  case. 

What  distinguishes  this  issue  from  that  involving  capital  improve- 
ments is  the  virtually  total  technological  character  of  this  issue. 

Further,  it  was  an  issue  which  was  internal  to  county  governmental  operations, 
yet  undoubtably  had  some  impact  of  fiscal  policy  with  which  community 
interests  would  be  concerned,  although  the  latter  never  became  involved 
with  it.  This  issue  was  addressed  by  the  Pinellas  County  policy  subsystem 
as  depicted  in  figure  3-17. 
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Figure  3-17:  The  Data  Processing  Issue  (Pinellas) 

Perhaps  the  principal  internal  management  issue  in  Pinellas  is 
that  of  establishing  a new  administration.  Pinellas  has  both  a new 
county  administrator  in  Duane  Zussy  and  four  new  members  on  a five 
member  commission.  Thus  the  key  internal  management  issue  here  is  the 
sheer  complexity  of  organizing  a new  administration  on  all  fronts.  An 
important  element  here  is  the.  change  from  an  executive-legislative 
concensus  on  policy  which  existed  under  the  previous  administration  to 
the  virtual  political  ambiguity  which  exists  today.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  the  former  administration  there  apparently  was  a value 
concensus  among  the  commissioners  and  the  county  administration  which 
no  longer  exists.  The  new  administration  faces  a wide  variety  of 
policy  proposals  from  the  new  commission,  while  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  set  up  internal  relationships  and  place  people  in  key 
administrative  positions.  This  issue  flowed  through  the  Pinellas  County 
policy  subsystem  as  shown  in  figure  3-18. 

The  problem  in  Pinellas  should  not  be  confused  with  a similar 
problem  found  in  Palm  Beach  and  discussed  below.  Duane  Zussy  is 
building  on  an  existing  infrastructure,  making  marginal  adjustments 
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Figure  3-18:  Establishing  a New  Administration  (Pinellas) 

NOTE:  BCC  = Board  of  County  Commissioners 

CA  = County  Administrator 


to  accomodate  his  own  personal  style  of  management.  In  Palm  Beach  much 
of  the  infrastructure  does  not  yet  exist. 

As  he  goes  about  putting  his  Pinellas  County  administration 
together,  Zussy  recognizes  that  he  faces  at  least  four  critical  elements 

1.  Political  divisions  among  the  county  commissioners 

2.  Renewed  development  pressures  on  the  county  due  to 
improvement  in  both  the  national  and  local  economies 

3.  The  need  for  major  capital  improvements,  resulting 
from  both  a backlog  of  unmet  needs  and  new  development 
pressures 

4.  A community  in  which  many  people,  especially  the 
geriatric  lobby,  do  not  want  to  face  up  to  the  need 
for  capital  improvements 

Thus  Zussy  has  spent  the  early  months  of  his  administration 
building  up  his  staff,  establishing  his  policy  agenda,  and  fine-tuning 
the  county  organization  to  suit  his  own  needs.  He  has  also  presented 
his  first  executive  budget  to  the  new  commission.  At  the  same  time 
this  new  commission  must  become  familiar  with  the  scope  and  operation 
of  an  urban  county  government.  Finally,  both  the  county  administrator 
and  the  county  commission  are  moving  toward  establishing  their  own 
working  relationship  for  the  balance  of  the  administration. 
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Palm  Beach  County 

The  major  internal  management  issue  in  Palm  Beach  concerns 
adjustments  in  procedures  and  work  flows  within  the  county  government. 
The  components  of  this  issue  and  their  flow  through  the  Palm  Beach 
County  policy  subsystem  are  shown  in  figure  3-19. 


Inputs 

CA's  pro- 
cedural 
agenda 


Conversion 


Decision  to 
centralize 
work  flow 


Outputs 

Increased 
->  central  ization 


Impact 

Smoother 
work  flow 


Figure  3-19:  The  Administrative  Infrastructure  Issue  (Palm  Beach) 

Note:  CA  = County  Administrator 

Palm  Beach,  as  noted,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  building  an 
administrative  infrastructure.  This  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  establishing  structures  and  procedures  through  which  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  county  government  can  be  conducted.  It  should  therefore 
come  as  no  surprise  that  John  Sansbury,  the  county  administrator,  has 
a procedural  or  reform  type  of  policy  agenda  rather  than  a substantive 
one.  There  seems  to  be  two  reasons  for  this,  one  of  which  is  that 
internal  organization  is  a major  problem  in  the  county  government.  A 
second  reason,  or  perhaps  better  conceived  as  a benefit  to  Sansbury,  is 
that  by  adopting  a procedural  policy  agenda  he  avoids  a direct  confron- 
tation with  community  political  interests.  A consequence  of  this  policy 
agenda  is  that  substantive  policy  initiatives  reside  largely  with  the 
commission  and  line  agencies. 

The  importance  of  establishing  an  organizational  infrastructure 
and  implementing  procedural  reforms  in  Palm  Beach  should  not  be  either 
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underemphasized  or  overemphasized.  A number  of  procedures  and  structures 
have  existed  over  time,  but  the  effect  reportedly  has  been  to  establish 
islands  of  legislative-bureaucratic  policymaking.  By  giving  attention 
to  administrative  detail,  Sansbury  has  been  able  to  implement  a number 
of  standard  operating  procedures  for  such  things  as  purchasing  and 
personnel.  By  standardizing  policy  development  procedures,  he  has  placed 
his  office  in  the  position  of  a linkage  between  the  county  commission 
and  administrative  officials.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  the  strong 
executive  model  of  Broward.  Rather,  it  is  a weak  executive  model,  with 
much  formal  contact  between  county  staff  and  commissioners.  A better 
term  might  be  that  of  intermediary.  Thus  Palm  Beach  has  attempted  to 
move,  in  the  absence  of  a facilitating  home  rule  charter,  to  centralize 
administrative  functions  as  far  as  possible. 

Summary 

Internal  management  issues  in  the  four  representative  counties 
exhibit  a consistency  in  political  behavior  characteristics  across  all 
four  cases.  That  is,  these  issues  are  characterized  by  levels  of 
political  uncertainty  and  participation  which  rank  between  those  shown 
by  previous  issues,  i.e.,  these  are  mid-range  levels.  The  issues  are 
less  clearly  defined  than,  for  example,  economic  development  issues  in 
Duval,  but  more  clearly  than  the  growth  management  issues  examined 
earlier.  The  same  may  be  concluded  of  the  number  of  diverse  interests, 
predictability  of  outcomes,  and  the  number  of  players  involved.  This 
may  be  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  these  are  issues  which  are 
internal  to  the  relevant  policy  subsystems,  which  thus  assures  at  least 
some  minimum  level  of  uncertainty  and  participation,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  defines  away  massive  involvement. 
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Summary 

As  hypothesized,  variations  in  political  behavior  do  occur 
among  issues  comprising  the  urban  policy  agenda.  Economic  development 
and  financing  public  services  issues  in  Duval  tend  to  exhibit  relatively 
low  levels  of  political  uncertainty  and  participation.  Growth  manage- 
ment and  financing  public  services  issues  in  Broward,  Pinellas  and 
Palm  Beach  exhibit  a tendency  toward  relatively  high  levels  of 
uncertainty  and  participation.  Internal  management  issues,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibit  a consistency  in  levels  of  uncertainty  and  partici- 
pation, seemingly  in  the  mid-range  level  between  the  relatively  high 
levels  associated  with  growth  management  and  those  associated  with 
economic  development. 

What  the  internal  management  issues  do  indicate,  however,  is 
that  urban  executives  bring  varying  levels  of  personal  involvement  and 
resources  into  the  policy  process.  In  this  regard,  the  Duval  mayor 
appears  to  maintain  a high  profile,  has  substantial  and  significant 
staff  resources,  and  mobilizes  public  opinion  within  the  total  urban 
political  system.  The  Broward  and  Pinellas  county  administrators  seem 
to  maintain  a somewhat  lower  public  profile,  although  they  still  bring 
fairly  substantial  staff  resources  to  and  exercise  significant  influence 
within  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  The  Palm  Beach  county  adminis- 
trator maintains  low  public  visibility,  has  fewer  staff  resources 
committed  to  public  policy  issues,  and  his  influence  appears  to 
be  of  a marginal  and  technical  nature. 

In  sum,  executive  policy  roles,  at  least  preliminarily,  appear 
to  be  either  issued-based  or  reform-based.  The  former  will  be  examined 
in  the  following  chapter,  while  the  latter  will  be  assessed  in  chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EXECUTIVE  POLICY  ROLES  IN  AN  ISSUES  CONTEXT 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  demonstrate  that  executive 

policy  roles  are  in  part  a consequence  of  the  political  behavior 

surrounding  a given  issue  or  class  of  issues.  That  is,  it  is  the 

political  dynamics  involved  in  a given  issue  which  in  part  structures 

the  pattern  of  the  urban  county  executive's  behavior,  i.e.,  executive 

policy  roles.  The  specific  proposition  to  be  tested  here  is: 

Executive  policy  roles  are  in  part  a function  of  the  level 
of  political  destabilization,  and  hence  the  decisional 
mode,  involved  with  regard  to  a particular  issue  or  class 
of  issues. 

The  test  of  this  proposition  requires  the  continued  use  of  the 
concept  of  systems  analysis  at  both  the  macro  and  micro  systems  levels. 
Two  additional  concepts  are  also  required,  the  first  of  these  being 
political  destabilization.  Introduced  in  chapter  III,  it  refers  to  the 
levels  of  uncertainty  and  participation  involved  in  a given  issue.  The 
other  concept  is  that  of  the  policy  process,  which  refers  to  the 
sequential  steps  which  comprise  the  process  of  policy  development, 
selection  and  implementation. 

The  analysis  will  begin  by  exploring  the  concepts  of  the  policy 
process  and  political  destabilization.  Then  the  principal  findings 
from  chapters  II  and  III  with  regard  to  urban  counties,  issues  and 
variations  in  political  behavior  will  be  assessed.  The  analysis  will 
then  turn  to  specific  issue-based  executive  policy  roles.  The  chapter 
will  conclude  with  a summary  of  findings  and  their  validity  with 

respect  to  the  research  proposition. 
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The  Policy  Process 

The  policy  process  is  in  fact  a decision  making  process.  It 

is,  as  Jones  puts  it,  "the  action  of  the  system. "1  In  terms  of  Easton's 

model  of  the  political  system,  the  policy  process  is  the  conversion 

process,  the  black  box,  through  which  the  demands  made  on  and  support 

for  the  system  are  converted  into  actions  or  policy  outputs.  Jones 

summarizes  this  process  in  the  following  manner: 

Public  problems  exist  in  society  as  a result  of  the  perception 
of  needs  by  people,  some  people  have  problems  in  common,  some 
of  these  organize  and  make  demands  or  demands  are  made  by  those 
who  seek  to  represent  people,  demands  are  perceived  and  judged 
by  those  with  authority  to  make  decisions,  decisions  are  made 
and  enforced,  public  problems  are  affected  by  these  decisions, 
people  react  to  the  decisions,  some  people  have  common  reactions, 
demands  are  made,  and  so  forth. 2 

Three  alternative  models  of  the  policy  process  will  be  considered. 
As  will  be  shown,  all  three  models  follow  a basically  similar  pattern. 

They  vary  primarily  according  to  the  number  of  identifiable  activities 
or  stages  of  the  process. 

Jones  uses  a model  of  the  policy  process  comprising  five  sets 
of  functional  activities.  These  are  (1)  problem  identification,  (2)  for- 
mulation of  alternatives,  (3)  legitimation,  (4)  application,  and 
(5)  evaluation. 3 Problem  identification  implies  that  some  problem  be 


^Charles  0.  Jones,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 
(Belmont,  California:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1970),  p.  12. 

2 1 b i d . , p.  11 

3For  a brief  summary  of  this  policy  process,  see  ibid., 
pp.  10-14. 
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perceived  by  someone,  that  it  be  defined,  and  that  there  be  an  aggre- 
gation or  organization  of  support  to  demand  action  to  resolve  the 
problem.  Formulation  means  to  develop  a set  of  plans  or  potential 
courses  of  action  by  which  the  problem  may  be  resolved.  Legitimation 
refers  to  the  selection  of  a particular  course  of  action  to  be  applied 
to  the  problem;  both  the  choice  of  a particular  plan  and  the  process 
by  which  the  choice  is  made  must  conform  to  generally  recognized 
principles  or  standards.  Application  consists  of  the  action  taken  by 
which  the  plan  is  carried  out.  Finally,  the  effectiveness,  efficiency 
and  impact  of  the  plan  as  carried  out  are  reviewed,  and  adjustments  in 
the  plan  or  recommendations  for  a new  plan  are  made. 

Lasswell4  has  formulated  a similar  set  of  decisional  activities, 
with  five  of  them  corresponding  roughly  to  Jones'  categories.  These 
are  the  intelligence,  recommendation,  prescription,  application  and 
appraisal  functions.  Intelligence  refers  to  the  gathering  of  information 
and  its  analysis,  essentially  problem  identification.  Recommendation 
concerns  the  promotion  of  policy  alternatives.  Prescription  consists 
of  the  enactment  of  general  rules,  including  the  legitimation  of  a single 
course  of  action.  Application  is  the  carrying  out  of  that  course  of  action. 
Appraisal  is  the  assessment  or  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  that 
course  of  action  in  resolving  the  original  problem.  To  these  five 
categories  Lasswell  adds  two  others:  invocation  and  termination.  The 

former  falls  between  prescription  and  application  in  the  decisional 

^Harold  Lasswell,  "The  Decision  Process:  Seven  Categories  of 

Functional  Analysis,"  Politics  and  Social  Life,  eds.  Nelson  W.  Polsby, 
Robert  A.  Deutler,  and  Paul  A.  Smith  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1963),  p.  93. 
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process,  and  refers  to  the  question  of  whether  to  apply  a given  decision 
or  prescribed  course  of  action.  For  example,  the  impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds  would  constitute  a decision  not  to  invoke  the 
legitimate  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  purpose  prescribed  by  the 
appropriating  body.  Finally,  termination  refers  to  the  culmination 
of  a particular  course  of  action,  including  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments established  for  its  application. 

Ruth  Mack  has  compared  five  decision  making  models.®  Three 
of  these  were  developed  by  Gore,  Simon  and  Litchfield  respectively;  the 
others  she  labels  as  systems  analysis  and  managerial  economics.  The 
number  of  stages  in  these  five  models  varies  from  three  to  seven,  from 
which  Mack  has  identified  five  basic  stages.  These  are  problem 
recognition,  specification  of  alternatives,  choice,  effectuation,  and 
correction  and  supplementation: 

First,  awareness  of  a problem  must  develop  to  a point  where  there 
is  some  readiness  to  start  to  formulate  a solution.  Second, 
contemplation  must  develop  specific  alternatives,  which  offer 
possibilities  of  improving  the  situation.  Third,  a choice  among 
the  alternatives  must  be  made.  . . . Fourth,  the  decision  must  be 
put  into  effect,  and  this  is  likely  to  require  a number  of 
subsidiary  determinations.  Fifth,  since  uncertainty  precludes 
a sure  and  perfect  decision,  it  is  typically  necessary  to 
correct  and  supplement  the  initial  one.  These  five  stages  form 
a decision  cycle.® 

The  Jones,  Lasswell  and  Mack  models  contain  a number  of  components 
in  common  and  an  internally  consistent  structure.  These  three  models 
can  now  be  combined  in  a way  that  results  in  a single  seven  stage 


®Ruth  P.  Mack,  Planning  on  Uncertainty  (New  York:  John  Wiley 

& Sons,  Inc.,  1971),  pp.  136-139. 

6 Ibid. , p.  136. 
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model  of  the  policy  process.  The  core  of  this  combined  model  consists 
of  the  five  stages  identified  by  Jones  and  Mack,  plus  the  additional 
recommendation  and  invocation  stages  suggested  by  Lasswell . All  four 
models  have  been  summarized  in  figure  4-1. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  policy  process  can  be 
conceived  as  functioning  in  the  following  manner.  As  the  black  box  of 
the  urban  county  policy  subsystem,  all  phases  of  the  process  are  subject 
to  receiving  inputs  from  the  environment.  The  policy  process  thus 
becomes  a means  of  arriving  at  decisions  which  precipitate  or  otherwise 
affect  governmental  actions.  That  is,  each  stage  of  the  policy 
process  generates  decisions  which  result  in  actions,  and  it  is  these 
actions  which  constitute  subsystem  outputs  or  policies.  While  the 
policy  process  models  assume  an  orderly  sequence  of  events,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  decision  making  will  jump  around  between  and  among 
the  various  stages  of  the  process,  especially  as  new  inputs  enter  the 
subsystem. 

Assuming  for  a moment  that  the  policy  process  functions 
according  to  the  theoretical  sequential  mode,  the  first  phase  of  the 
process  concerns  what  is  termed  here  as  issue  definition.  This  involves 
establishing  the  parameters  of  the  problem  or  opportunity  facing  the 
subsystem,  including  establishing  the  issue  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
This  is  problem  identification,  intelligence  gathering,  or  problem 
recognition,  of  figuring  out  what  the  issue  is  and  who,  if  anyone,  ought 
to  be  addressing  it.  It  is  asking  the  right  questions  in  order  that 
subsequent  decisions  and  actions  are  at  least  targeted  on  the  real, 
and  not  an  illusory,  issue. 
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Formulation  is  the  gathering  and  assessment  of  information,  and 
the  subsequent  calculation  of  alternative  courses  of  action  based  on 
that  information.  The  calculation  of  alternatives  is  also  influenced 
by  how  the  issue  has  been  defined,  and  in  the  same  way  the  range  and 
types  of  alternatives  can  affect  subsequent  policy  choices.7  Calculations 
may  range  in  type  from  the  highly  abstract  and  quantitative  to  the 
subjective  and  normative. 

Once  an  issue  has  been  defined  and  alternatives  formulated, 
a choice  of  one  course  of  action  from  among  the  available  competing 
options  must  be  made.  This  usually  involves  what  Lasswell  terms 
recommendation,  i.e.,  to  choose  one  or  more  options  for  recommendation 
to  those  officials  whose  function  it  is  to  pass  on  all  such  proposals. 

The  latter  is  legitimation,  in  effect  the  giving  of  the  blessing  to  a 
particular  course  of  action  by  those  who  are  held  to  be  responsible  for 
so  doing.  Once  a course  of  action  has  been  so  sanctified,  Lasswell's 
notion  of  the  invoking  function  comes  into  play.  This  is  the  question 
of  how  much  of  the  new  legitimated  course  of  action  should  actually  be 
implemented. 

By  now  five  stages  of  the  policy  process  have  elapsed.  First, 
the  issue  was  defined.  Second,  alternative  courses  of  action  were 
formulated.  Third,  recommendations  were  made  with  respect  to  a particular 


7 As  an  example  on  the  national  scene,  the  "welfare  problem"  can 
be  defined  in  at  least  three  ways:  (1)  fiscal  relief  for  state  and  local 

governments;  (2)  family  assistance  through  income  maintenance;  and 
(3)  reducing  the  level  of  public  welfare  expenditures;  obviously,  "issue 
definition"  in  this  case  affects  the  mix  of  policy  options,  since 
responses  based  on  one  definition  of  the  issue  might  not  be  necessary 
or  even  appropriate  for  the  others;  the  range  of  options  considered 
will  then  constitute  the  options  available  when  an  eventual  policy 
choice  is  made. 
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course  of  action.  Fourth,  the  choice  of  that  alternative  was  legitimated. 
Fifth,  a decision  was  made  to  proceed  to  implement  part  or  all  of  the 
legitimated  course  of  action.  These  five  stages  are  now  followed  by  the 
final  two,  namely  implementation  and  evaluation.  Resources  have  to 
be  appropriated  and  organized  so  as  to  apply  the  legitimated  alternative 
to  the  issue.  Finally,  that  application  has  to  be  judged,  or  evaluated, 
in  terms  of  whatever  criteria  have  been  established  for  measuring 
program  performance.  Thus  the  seven  stages  of  the  combined  model  of  the 
policy  process  emerge. 

At  times  a somewhat  simplified  version  of  the  combined  model  will 
be  used  to  facilitate  analysis  and  discussion.  This  simplification 
involves  collapsing  the  seven  stage  policy  process  model  into  three 
comprehensive  stages: 

Policy  development 

1.  Issue  definition 

2.  Formulation 

Policy  selection 

3.  Recorrmendation 

4.  Legitimation 

5.  Invocation 

Policy  implementation 

6.  Application 

7.  Evaluation 

It  should  be  noted  that  every  stage  of  the  policy  process 
involves  choices.  It  is  these  choices,  or  decisions,  which  precipitate 
the  actions  or  policies  which  constitute  the  outputs  of  the  urban  county 
policy  subsystem.  At  times  the  choices  themselves  may  in  effect  be 
subsystem  outputs,  as  for  example  when  a decision  is  made  to  allow 
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a given  situation  to  be  defined  as  an  issue.  The  significance  of 
recognizing  the  policy  process  as  a sequence  of  choices  is  to  recognize 
that  each  choice  involves  the  Lasswellian  concept  of  who  gets  what,  when, 
and  how.8  Thus  the  popular  but  artificial  distinction  between  politics 
and  administration  vanishes,  as  both  can  now  be  conceived  of  as  the  making 
of  choices  within  the  policy  process.  That  is,  the  popular  conceptions 
of  politics  and  administration  are  in  fact  merely  two  dimensions  of  the 
same  process.  It  is  this  simple  but  important  conceptualization  which 
underlies  the  following  discussion  of  executive  policy  roles  in  the 
urban  county. 

Political  Destabilization 

Political  destabilization  is  an  analytical  framework  developed 

by  Douglas  Yates,  although  the  label  is  not  used  by  him.,  As  noted 

earlier,  it  refers  to  the  levels  of  uncertainty  and  participation 

surrounding  given  classes  of  issues  facing  urban  political  executives. 

Yates  proposes  his  framework  in  response  to  what  he  sees  as  the  general 

absence  of  a unifying  approach  to  such  topics  as  local  taxing  and 

spending,  citizen  participation  and  urban  bureaucracies.  Elaborating 

on  this  point,  Yates  states  that: 

What  has  been  lacking  in  urban  research  to  date,  however,  is  an 
exploration  of  the  urban  policymaking  process--viewed  from  the 
perspective  of  mayors  and  high-level  administrators  who  deal 
with  urban  problems  on  a day  to  day  basis  ...  we  lack  concepts 
and  categories  for  understanding  and  evaluating  the  character  of 
urban  policymaking. 9 


8Harold  Lasswell,  Politics:  Who  Gets  What,  When,  How  (New  York:  The 

World  Publishing  Company,  1958). 

^Douglas  Yates,  "Urban  Government  as  a Policymaking  System,"  The  New 
Urban  Politics,  eds.  Louis  H.  Masotti  and  Robert  L.  Lineberry  (Cambridge: 
Ballinger  Publishing  Company,  1976),  pp.  235-264;  the  quotation  is 
from  p.  235. 
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In  partial  response  to  this  critique  of  urban  research,  Yates 
offers  the  analytical  scheme  presented  in  figure  4-2.  In  developing 
his  approach,  Yates  argues  that  there  are  three  modes  of  decision  making 
in  which  senior  level  urban  executives  and  other  participants  engage. 

The  particular  decisional  mode  or  type  of  decision  game  will  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  what  is  termed  here  as  political  destabilization  surrounding 
the  decision  game.  Two  of  these  modes  are  the  familiar  rational  decision 
making  and  incremental  ones.  The  third  mode  which  Yates  offers  as  an 
addition  to  complete  the  triad  is  the  reactive  decision  game  or  decisional 
mode. 

Yates  places  these  decisional  games  within  the  context  of  an 

urban  political  environment  which  he  characterizes  as  analogous  to  a 

penny  arcade.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  political  setting 

are  (1)  the  level  of  participation  in  the  game  and  (2)  the  level  of 

uncertainty  about  the  differential  effects  of  alternative  outcomes.  While 

uncertainty  and  participation  were  defined  earlier,  the  definitions  are 

repeated  here  for  informational  purposes: 

Uncertainty-- the  probability  of  correctly  calculating 
the  impact  of  policy  alternatives  offered  in  response 
to  a given  number  of  diverse  issues 

Participation— the  number  of  players  involved  in  the 
resolution  of  a given  issue  as  representatives  of 
various  constituencies  with  some  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  that  issue 

Yates  uses  the  penny  arcade  metaphor  to  describe  a model  of 
urban  decision  making  which  responds  to  relatively  high  levels  of 
uncertainty  and  participation.  A penny  arcade  contains  several  types 
of  games,  three  of  which  Yates  uses  to  clarify  his  view  of  the  complex 
workings  of  the  urban  policy  process.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
shooting  gallery,  which  is  used  as  an  analogy  to  urban  problem 
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generation  and  agenda  setting: 

The  point  of  the  metaphor  is  that,  as  in  urban  policymaking, 
the  "shooting  gallery"  player  has  far  more  targets  than  he 
can  possibly  hit  and  they  keep  popping  up  in  different  places 
or  revolve  around  and  around  in  front  of  him.  So  the  player 
is  constantly  reacting  to  a new  target  (problem)  and,  at  the 
same  time,  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  which  target  (problem) 
to  fire  at.  . . . The  implication  is  that  faced  with  this  need 
to  react  quickly  and  to  deal  with  such  a bewildering  array  of 
targets  (which,  incidently,  have  different  pay  offs),  the  player 
will  frantically  move  from  target  to  target--relying  on  reflexes 
rather  than  on  any  considered  plan  of  action  ...  it  is 
intrinsic  to  the  structure  of  the  game  that  the  player  is  forced 
to  be  reactive  and  is  likely  to  become  frantic. 10 

Thus  Yates  contends  that  an  urban  policymaker  may  well  face  far 
more  problems  than  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  in  a rational,  compre- 
hensive manner.  He  then  uses  a second  penny  arcade  game,  the  slot 
machine,  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  problems  themselves  can 
vary  widely  in  their  characteristics: 

The  point  of  the  metaphor  is  that  the  policymaking  char- 
acteristics of  a given  urban  demand  or  problem  will  vary  just 
as  independently  (randomly)  as  the  apples,  oranges  and  cherries 
in  a slot  machine  . . . our  central  policymaker  never  knows 
what  kind  of  problem  he  will  be  dealing  with  from  moment  to 
moment  and  also  does  not  know  which  of  his  available  policy 
responses  or  procedures  will  be  relevant  or  useful.  This 
underscores  the  point  that  urban  policymaking  is  highly  unstable.^ 

In  other  words,  urban  problems  occur  with  varying  characteristics 
necessitating  an  equally  varying  set  of  policy  responses.  Yates'  third 
penny  arcade  game  is  the  pinball  machine  which  he  uses  to  map  out  the 
process  of  implementation: 

Given  our  central  policymaker's  weak  control  over  his  own  adminis- 
tration, his  street-level  bureaucrats,  and  higher-level  govern- 
ments, decisions,  once  taken,  are  likely  to  bounce  around  from 


10Ibid. , p.  247. 
11 


Ibid.,  pp.  248-249. 
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decision  point  to  decision  point.  ...  The  implication  is  that 
even  when  a decision  or  policy  is  arrived  at  in  city  hall,  it 
will  be  knocked  off  course  by  both  known  and  unforseen  obstacles 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  street  level.  If  this  is  true,  the 
implemented  policy  is  likely  to  raise  a new  set  of  problems  and 
demands  that  will  enter  into  the  "shooting  gallery"  of  agenda- 
setting all  over  again.  And  to  that  extent,  urban  policymaking 
will  become  a continuous  process  in  which  a particular  problem 
receives  brief,  often  frantic  attention;  some  kind  of  decision 
is  made  which  bounces  around  in  the  implementation  process, 
and  then  the  problem  pops  up  again  in  a new  or  slightly  altered 
form. 1 2 

The  urban  policymaking  may  not  follow  a relatively  clear  and 
straight  course,  but  rather  one  which  zigs  and  zags,  and  loops  and 
circles  in  an  uneven  and  irregular  pattern.  Yet  while  Yates  contends 
that  this  penny  arcade  version  more  closely  approximates  what  he  calls 
the  new  urban  politics  than  do  the  assumptions  underlying  the  rational 
and  incremental  modes  of  decision  making,  he  nonetheless  allows  for 
all  three  to  exist  in  the  urban  milieu.  As  can  be  seen  from  figure  4-2, 
Yates  hypothesizes  that  the  operative  decisional  mode  will  vary  according 
to  the  levels  of  uncertainty  and  participation  present  with  a given  issue 
or  class  of  issues,  i.e.,  according  to  the  level  of  political  destabili- 
zation. Thus  the  greater  the  level  of  political  destabilization,  the 
more  likely  one  is  to  move  from  rationality  through  incrementalism  to 
reactivism. 

In  sum,  it  is  Yates'  contention  that  variations  in  levels  of 
political  destabilization  affect  the  choice  of  decisional  modes.  The 
rational  mode  is  found,  for  example,  where  one  finds  relative  political 
stability.  This  means  that  there  are  relatively  low  levels  of  uncertainty 
and  participation.  The  incremental  mode  of  decision  making  assumes  a 


12Ibid.,  249. 
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somewhat  more  complex  set  of  circumstances,  with  the  policy  process 
marked  by  bargaining  and  negotiated  solutions  to  policy  situations 
involving  somewhat  greater  levels  of  uncertainty  and  participation. 

Finally,  reactive  decision  making  assumes  the  highest  levels  of  political 
destabilization  with  urban  political  executives  reacting  to  pieces  of 
issues  as  they  arise  and  as  resources  can  be  brought  to  bear,  however 
inadequately,  on  those  issues.^3 

Issues,  Counties  and  Political  Destabilization 

The  analysis  presented  in  chapter  III  indicated  that  political 
behavior  does  indeed  vary  from  one  issue  to  the  next.  The  purpose  here 
is  to  identify  patterns  of  political  behavior  according  to  the  issue 
classes  present  within  the  four  representative  urban  counties  of  Duval, 
Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach.  The  specific  indicator  of  political 
behavior  to  be  utilized,  as  noted  earlier,  is  that  of  political 
destabilization.  That  is,  to  what  extent  do  levels  of  political  uncertainty 
and  participation  vary  according  to  issue  class  and  by  urban  county? 

A summary  presentation  of  the  findings  with  respect  to  this  question  can 
be  found  in  figure  4-3. 

There  is  a striking  association  among  the  variables  reported  in 
figure  4-3.  The  levels  of  political  destabilization  exhibited  by  three 
issue  classes— economic  development,  growth  management  and  financing 
public  services — vary  according  to  the  urban  county  where  they  are 
found.  Generally,  economic  development  and  financing  public  services 
issues  in  Duval  exhibit  relatively  low  levels  of  political  destabilization, 

13Ibid. , p.  251. 
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Figure  4-3:  Issues,  Counties  and  Political  Destabilization 

NOTE:  Cells  refer  to  levels  of  political  destabilization  found 

by  issue  class  by  urban  county. 

while  growth  management  and  financing  public  services  issues  exhibit 
relatively  high  levels  in  Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach.  The 
interesting  point  here  is  that  the  community  environment  of  the  four 
urban  counties  corresponds  with  the  levels  of  political  destabilization 
found  among  these  three  classes  of  issues.  Thus  the  Latent  community 
environment  of  Duval,  a county  characterized  by  low  levels  of  growth  and 
SES  generates  issues  in  which  the  probable  impact  of  alternative 
outcomes  are  easily  calculated  (low  uncertainty)  and  there  are  relatively 
few  players  representing  few  diverse  interests  (low  participation).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  three  Vanguard  counties  of  Broward,  Pinellas  and 
Palm  Beach,  which  are  characterized  by  a great  deal  of  social  change, 
exhibit  issues  with  relatively  high  levels  of  political  uncertainty 
and  participation.  This  leads  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  social 
change  influences  levels  of  political  destabilization. 
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As  for  the  fourth  issue  class  examined  here--interna1  management-- 
the  level  of  political  destabilization  remains  substantially  the  same 
regardless  of  which  urban  county  these  issues  occur  in.  That  is, 
political  destabilization  tends  to  fall  into  mid-range  levels  among 
internal  management  issues  in  Duval  and  in  the  other  three  representative 
urban  counties.  This  would  appear  to  contradict  the  tentative  conclusion 
reached  above  that  social  change  influences  levels  of  political  destabili- 
zation. However,  economic  development,  growth  management  and  financing 
public  services  issues  are  focused  externally  away  from  the  urban  county 
policy  subsystem.  Internal  management  issues,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
focused  internally  on  the  policy  subsystem  itself,  concerned  as  they 
are  with  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of  how  to  manage  the  day  to  day  affairs 
of  county  government.  Thus  this  class  of  issues  would  seem  to  be  rela- 
tively insulated  from  the  community  environment. 

In  sum,  the  examination  of  issue-based  executive  policy  roles 
turns  in  part  on  the  distinction  between  externally  and  internally 
focused  public  issues.  With  regard  to  those  issues--economic  develop- 
ment, growth  management  and  financing  public  services--which  involve 
extensive  interaction  between  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem  and  its 
environment,  one  may  expect  to  find  that  social  change  is  indeed  a 
major  factor  in  determining  levels  of  political  destabilization. 

However,  issues  which  focus  on  the  internal  management  of  the  urban 
county  policy  subsystem  may  well  be  sufficiently  insulated  from  the 
community  environment  to  maintain  a certain  consistency  in  terms  of 
political  destabilization. 
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Political  Destabilization  and  Decisional  Modes 

The  policy  process  involves  a sequence  of  choices  to  be  made  by 
officials  of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  The  appropriate  decision 
making  mode  with  which  these  choices  are  undertaken  can  be  shown  to  be 
associated  with  the  level  of  political  destabilization  of  a given  issue 
or  class  of  issues.  This  points  up  the  importance  of  officials  choosing 
the  correct  decision  making  mode  for  the  given  level  of  political 
destabilization  early  on  in  the  policy  process.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
well  result  in  a policy  stalemate.  It  will  at  the  very  least  require 
a recycling  of  issues  back  through  the  policy  subsystem  to  reopen  and 
reexamine  earlier  choices,  but  probably  with  an  expanded  set  of  partici- 
pants and  interests.  The  following  discussion  will  explore  these  points 
in  some  detail. 

Economic  development  issues  were  found  in  Duval,  the  one 
Latent  community  class  county  of  the  four  representative  cases.  Three 
specific  issues  were  identified  and  analyzed.  These  were  the  Dames  Point 
Bridge,  Rebuilding  Downtown,  and  the  St.  Johns  River  Cleanup.  In  each 
case  the  level  of  political  destabilization  was  found  to  be  low.  That  is, 
the  number  of  participants  was  few  and  the  probable  impact  of  outcomes 
relatively  certain. 

The  low  level  of  political  destabilization  associated  with 
these  economic  development  issues  in  a Latent  class  county  appears  to 
be  a product  of  the  low  rate  of  social  change  which  one  finds  in  these 
counties.  This  is  consistent  with  the  assertion  made  earlier  in 
chapter  II,  in  discussing  the  relationship  between  the  conmunity 
environment  and  metropolitan  reform,  that  certain  social  characteristics 
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are  related  to  the  political  style  found  in  a particular  community. 
Kammerer  et  al . found  that  a community  undergoing  little  or  no  social 
change  will  tend  to  exhibit  a monopolistic  political  style.  According 
to  these  authors,  monopolistic  style  politics  can  be  characterized  as 
follows: 

Monopoly,  according  to  our  definition,  prevails  when  one  leader- 
ship clique  regularly  wins  all,  or  practically  all,  council  seats 
regardless  of  the  changing  identity  of  candidates  backed  by  the 
clique  and  when  there  is  no  continuing  opposition  from  a rival 
leadership  clique  that  regularly  sponsors  candidates  or  coopts 
successful  candidates.  A monopoly  style  of  politics,  indeed 
can  prevail  under  the  following  conditions:  no  opposition; 

"personal"  opposition  by  candidates  not  affiliated  with  a clique; 
or  formation  of  a temporary  opposition  group  constituted  for  a 
particular  election  and  either  dissolved  upon  its  defeat  or 
disintegrated  by  the  cooptation  of  its  successful  candidates  into 
the  ruling  leadership  clique  . . . the  major  characteristic 
of  monopoly  politics  is  a lack,  during  the  time  period  studied, 
of  continuing  opposition  from  another  leadership  clique.  *4 

The  low  rate  of  social  change,  in  the  case  of  Duval,  has  been 
taking  place  in  a Latent  class  county  with  the  lowest  overall  population 
growth  rate  among  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties.  Duval  also 
exhibits  relatively  low  levels  of  population  mobility  and  socio-economic 
status.  Under  such  conditions  a monopolistic  style  of  politics  can 
presumably  exist  with  relative  ease.  The  three  economic  development 
issues  suggest  that  such  is  the  case.  Opposition  to  the  final  outcomes 
on  those  issues  appears  to  have  been  limited,  and  to  have  resulted 
from  differences  in  degree  rather  than  differences  in  kind.  Thus  the 
opposition  to  the  Dames  Point  Bridge  was  not  about  whether  the  bridge 
should  be  built  or  not,  but  rather  when  it  should  be  built. 


14Gladys  M.  Kammerer  et  al . , The  Urban  Political  Community 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1963) , p.  6. 
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Duval  gives  the  impression  of  relative  political  tranquility  on 
economic  development  issues.  In  fact,  Duval  gives  this  impression  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  issues  on  the  community's  urban  policy  agenda. 

Within  this  framework  of  apparent  monopoly  style  politics,  decision 
making  tends  to  more  closely  approximate  the  rational  mode.  In  the 
absence  of  social  change,  a community  is  able  to  approach  the  solution 
of  problems  in  a way  which  reflects  the  "one  best  way"  of  rational  decision 
making,  but  within  the  framework  of  the  goals  and  values  of  preexisting 
groups  without  having  to  accomodate  new  ones.  This  is  the  setting 
within  which  Mayor  Tanzler  has  worked  for  the  past  decade.  By  not  having 
to  accommodate  a rapidly  expanding  and/or  shifting  set  of  groups  with 
diverse  interests  and  values,  the  mayor  has  been  able  to  solve  some  of 
the  major  problems  facing  Duval  County.  It  is  argued  here  that  his 
success  in  doing  so  is  in  a major  way  due  to  the  relatively  low  level 
of  political  destabilization  in  Duval.  Had  the  same  man  been  placed 
in  Broward,  Pinellas  or  Palm  Beach,  the  results  might  well  have  been 
quite  different. 

At  the  very  least.  Mayor  Tanzler  would  have  faced  a different 
set  of  issues.  Given  that  Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach  are  Vanguard 
counties,  the  rapid  social  change  occurring  in  these  three  communities 
has  made  growth  management  rather  than  economic  development  a major 
issue  class.  Four  such  issues  were  examined  for  this  study.  These 
were  the  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Plan  and  the  Zoning  Moratorium  in 
Broward,  the  Capital  Improvements  Program  in  Pinellas,  and  Palm  Beach's 
Regional  Sewer  System.  In  contrast  to  the  economic  development  issues, 
the  growth  management  issues  are  generally  associated  with  higher  levels 
of  political  destabilization.  This  means  greater  numbers  of  participants 
and  greater  uncertainty  regarding  the  impact  of  alternative  outcomes. 
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The  mid-range  and  higher  levels  of  political  destabilization  which 
characterize  these  growth  management  issues  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the 
fairly  rapid  rates  of  social  change  taking  place  in  these  three  Vanguard 
counties.  Once  again,  this  is  consistent  with  the  argument  in  chapter  II 
pertaining  to  the  relationship  between  the  conmunity  environment  and 
metropolitan  reform.  In  terms  of  community  political  styles,  Kammerer 
et  al.  found  that  rapid  social  change  led  to  a competitive  form  of  local 
politics.  Accordingly,  the  authors  describe  the  competitive  political 
style  as  follows: 

. . .a  style  of  politics  (which)  exists  when  at  least  two 
leadership  cliques  compete  on  a continuing  basis  for  elective 
office.  We  do  not  require  an  alternation  in  the  political 
control  of  the  conmunity.  One  clique  could  consistently  win 
control  of  the  city  council,  but,  as  long  as  the  opposition 
clique  exists  and  challenges  in  elections,  we  use  the  term 
"competition"  to  describe  the  community's  style  of  politics. !5 

Further,  in  discussing  the  transition  from  monopolistic  to 

competitive  political  styles,  Kammerer  et  al . state  that: 

The  change  from  monopoly  to  competition  appears  to  be  associated 
with  an  influx  of  population  which  brings  with  it  a new  set  of 
interests,  but  change  can  also  be  associated  with  an  influx  of 
outside  money  or  with  the  emergence  of  a new  and  competing 
clique  made  up  of  a different  generation.! 6 

The  high  rate  of  social  change  in  these  three  Vanguard  counties 
means  that  population  growth  and  mobility  are  relatively  high,  as  are 
the  components  of  SES.  These  community  conditions  serve  to  facilitate 
a more  apparent  competitive  style  of  local  politics  by  providing  a 
constant  stream  of  new  players  and  diverse  interests  into  the  local 
political  arena.  This  provides  the  basis  for  the  relatively  high 
levels  of  political  destabilization  which  are  associated  with  growth 


15Ibid. 
16 


Ibid. , p.  198. 
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management  issues.  The  interesting  question,  however,  is  why  there  is 
so  much  variability  in  decisional  modes  throughout  the  policy  process 
on  many  of  those  issues? 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  two  elements.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  expected  level  of  political  destabilization  based  on 
its  community  class  status,  i.e.,  Vanguard,  Ascendant,  or  Latent.  The 
second  element  concerns  the  decision  making  mode  actually  employed  by 
officials  of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem  in  making  choices  through- 
out the  policy  process.  The  actual  decision  making  mode  employed  may 
be  different  from  that  which  is  appropriate  for  the  issue  and/or  community. 

As  will  be  shown,  officials  of  the  urban  county  policy 
subsystem  must  correctly  guage  the  level  of  political  destabilization 
relative  to  a specific  issue.  Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  the 
application  of  an  inappropriate  decisional  mode  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  policy  process.  This  in  turn  may  lead  to  the  unmaking  of 
policy  choices  already  made.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  how  this 
may  happen  is  the  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Plan  in  Broward,  which  at 
one  time  or  another  encompassed  each  of  the  three  decisional  modes. 

Two  of  these  were  clearly  inappropriate  to  the  situation. 

It  will  be  recalled  from  chapter  III  that  the  Seaboard  Spine 
Annexation  Plan  was  initiated  by  the  county  administrator.  Lex  Hester, 
and  that  it  was  formally  prepared  by  county  staff.  Since  the  tactical 
approach  was  to  announce  the  plan  after  the  Fall  1976  county  commission 
elections,  preparation  of  the  plan  was  carried  out  in  relative  secrecy. 

Thus  definition  of  the  issue,  the  formulation  of  alternatives,  and 
recommendation  of  a course  of  action  were  carried  out  in  relative 
isolation  from  the  realities  of  the  political  process.  The  resulting 
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decisional  mode  most  closely  resembled  that  of  rationalism,  of 
developing  the  best  possible  alternative  given  the  parameters  within 
which  it  was  being  prepared. 

Unfortunately  for  those  involved  in  its  development,  the  Seaboard 
Spine  Annexation  Plan  sparked  a widely  diverse  range  of  reactions  from 
the  corrmunity,  most  of  them  negative  to  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  reactions 
were  so  diverse  that  the  decision  making  mode  immediately  switched  from 
rational  to  reactive.  Thus  the  policy  process  had  shifted  from  the 
relative  tranquility  of  internal  policy  subsystem  planning  to  a very 
high  level  of  political  destabilization  as  the  plan  was  presented  to 
the  community.  From  this  point  forward  in  the  policy  process,  repre- 
sentatives of  many  diverse  interests  were  involved  in  the  contest  over 
commission  ratification  of  the  county  staff's  recommendation,  i.e.,  the 
plan  itself.  The  county  commission  later  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
compromise  plan,  but  by  now  there  were  simply  too  many  diverse  interests 
involved  to  permit  an  incremental  decisional  mode  to  operate.  The 
final  result  was  a policy  stalemate,  that  is,  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  plan. 

What  had  happened?  Very  simply,  the  county  officials  involved 
in  developing  the  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Plan  had  failed  to  anticipate 
the  high  level  of  political  destabilization  which  the  proposal,  indeed 
almost  any  annexation  proposal  would  generate.  In  so  doing  they  adopted 
a decisional  mode  which  was  inappropriate  to  the  issue  context.  The 
high  level  of  participation  and  uncertainty  associated  with  this  all  or 
nothing  approach,  due  to  its  comprehensive  character,  also  precluded 
any  form  of  incremental  bargaining  and  decision  making.  Thus  officials 
of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem  utilized  a rational  decisional 
mode  to  define  the  issue,  formulate  alternatives,  and  recommend  a particular 
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course  of  action.  This  resulted  in  an  annexation  plan  which  was  untenable, 
given  the  wide  variety  of  interests  incorporated  into  the  contest  over 
the  plan's  legitimation. 

Broward's  experience  with  this  issue  points  up  the  importance 
of  correctly  identifying  the  level  of  political  destabilization  associated 
with  a given  issue,  and  of  adopting  an  appropriate  decision  making  mode 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  policy  process.  Rational  planning  was 
clearly  inappropriate  for  the  annexation  issue.  A better  approach 
might  have  been  to  first  identify  the  various  interests  involved, 
group  them  together  on  the  basis  of  commonality  of  those  interests 
including  geographic  proximity,  and  then  to  have  carried  out  negotiations 
among  limited  sets  of  participants  beginning  with  issue  definition. 

By  thus  limiting  the  range  of  diverse  interests  involved  in  any  given 
set  of  negotiations,  the  level  of  political  destabilization  would  have 
been  lowered  to  more  "manageable"  levels,  thereby  permitting  the  successful 
pursuit  of  solutions  through  bargaining  among  the  principals.  As  a 
result,  alternatives  to  annexation  might  well  have  emerged,  as  they  have 
in  Pinellas.  Further,  various  alternatives  might  well  have  evolved  for 
different  areas  of  the  Seaboard  Spine,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  a 
relatively  inflexible  and  rigid  county-wide  annexation  plan. 

Palm  Beach  has  had  a somewhat  similar  experience  with  its  Regional 
Sewer  System  project.  This  was  an  issue  which  appears  to  have  been 
narrowly  defined  as  a technical  problem  for  improving  water  quality. 

The  plan  which  was  everitually  settled  on  involved  the  construction  of 
five  regional  sewer  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal  systems.  The 
level  of  political  destabilization  throughout  these  early  stages  of  the 
policy  process  was  relatively  low  due  to  the  limitation  on  participation 
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to  those  possessing  the  technical  competence  to  discuss  the  engineering 
complexities.  The  only  other  persons  involved  were  those  non- technical 
public  officials  having  the  authority  for  legitimizing  the  recommended 
course  of  action.  Decision  making  thus  proceeded  in  a rational  mode, 
concerned  with  such  subsidiary  issues  as  conducting  feasibility  studies, 
engineering  design,  and  arranging  financing.  Events  proceeded  calmly 
enough  until,  in  the  spring  of  1977,  the  county  Utilities  Department 
released  estimates  of  the  charges  to  be  assessed  to  the  property  owners. 

At  that  point  political  destabilization  jumped  from  low  to  high 
gear.  The  publication  of  the  estimated  charges  and  the  subsequent 
negative  community  reaction  to  them  served  as  a catalyst  in  arousing 
formerly  dormant  opposition  to  the  Regional  Sewer  System.  The  result 
was  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  implementation  stage,  the  level  of 
participation  and  uncertainty  surrounding  the  issue  increased  dramatically. 
In  consequence,  the  decisional  mode  shifted  from  rational  to  reactive. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  example  of  Broward's  Seaboard  Spine 
Annexation  Plan,  officials  of  the  Palm  Beach  County  policy  subsystem 
failed  to  guage  the  true  level  of  political  destabilization  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  policy  process.  As  a result,  they  utilized  a 
decisional  mode  which  was  inappropriate  given  the  issue  context.  Then 
in  1977,  although  construction  contracts  had  been  let  and  financial 
commitments  made,  a contest  emerged  over  whether  there  should  be  a 
regional  sewer  system  at  all.  This  forced  a reopening  of  decisions 
made  years  earlier  in  the  policy  process.  Specifically,  subsystem 
officials  were  now  being  forced  to  actively  consider  alternative 
approaches  to  the  resolution  of  the  water  quality  problem  along  with 
adjustments  in  the  financing  arrangements,  at  least  as  a means  of 
muting  some  of  the  opposition. 
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In  terms  of  growth  management,  the  three  Vanguard  counties  give 
the  impression  of  the  existence  of  potentially  great  political  conflict. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Vanguard  counties  are,  by  definition, 
experiencing  relatively  high  rates  of  social  change— rapid  population 
growth  accompanied  by  high  SES  levels.  One  way  of  avoiding  the  relatively 
high  levels  of  political  destabilization  apparently  produced  by  this 
social  change  is  through  the  use  of  incremental  decisional  modes.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  under  high  levels  of  political  destabilization, 
however.  This  means,  therefore,  that  the  particular  issue  must  be 
contained  by  reducing  the  scope  of  the  contest,  thereby  allowing  pieces 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  incremental  fashion  under  mid-range 
levels  of  political  destabilization.  The  failure  to  reduce  the  scope 
of  the  issue  implies  that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  later 
recycling  of  decisions  back  through  the  policy  subsystem  for  reconsideration. 
This  could  well  result  in  changes  to  or  reversals  in  the  earlier  decisions, 
or  even  a policy  stalemate  where  movement  in  any  direction  may  become 
virtually  impossible. 

Issues  involving  the  financing  of  public  services  are  found  in 
all  four  of  the  representati ve  counties.  The  specific  issues  which  were 
analyzed  were  the  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Millage,  Electric  Utility  Rates,  and 
Pension  Fund  Financing  in  Duval;  the  Seaboard  Spine  Annexation  Plan  in 
Broward;  the  Capital  Improvements  Program  and  Tax  Equity  in  Pinellas; 
and  Palm  Beach's  Regional  Sewer  System.  The  level  of  political 
destabilization  tended  to  vary  widely  whenever  public  finances  were 
involved,  but  nonetheless  was  consistently  lower  in  Duval  for  these 
issues  than  in  the  other  three  representative  counties.  It  was 
hypothesized  earlier  that  the  relatively  low  rate  of  social  change 
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occurring  in  a Latent  county  may  be  responsible  for  this.  It  will  be 
argued  here  that  this  provides  an  opportunity  for  a conmunity  to 
arrive  at  a concensus  as  to  how  to  go  about  settling  certain  classes  of 
disputes. 

Perhaps  the  best  issue  with  which  to  illustrate  this  is  the 
Ad  Valorem  Tax  issue  in  Duval.  It  will  be  recalled  from  chapter  III 
that  this  issue  is  one  which  is  annually  resolved  within  the  context  of 
what  is  termed  here  as  a resource  management  strategy.  This  strategy 
constitutes  a framework  within  which  decisions  involving  taxing  and 
spending  policies  are  settled.  Generally,  these  involve  limiting 
spending  increases  to  the  amount  of  new  revenue  generated  through 
expansion  of  the  economic  base  or  through  outside  sources  such  as  inter- 
governmental transfers.  Decisions  on  ad  valorem  taxation  thus  give 
the  impression  of  being  achieved  through  a rational  mode  of  decision 
making,  and  in  a sense  they  are.  Given  a community  such  as  Duval  which 
is  undergoing  marginal  if  any  social  change,  diverse  interests  may  well 
be  reconciled  over  time,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  parameters  are 
established  by  general  agreement  within  which  decisions  may  be  arrived 
at.  This  permits  a resource  management  strategy  to  be  negotiated 
initially  and  then  to  remain  in  place  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

In  sum,  the  strategy  is  probably  negotiated  in  incremental  fashion 
enabling  decisions  on  specific  fiscal  issues  to  be  arrived  at  in  a 
more  rational  fashion  within  the  context  of  the  strategy. 

In  a way,  the  resource  management  strategy  conceptually  appears 
to  operate  much  like  Kuhn's  concept  of  a paradigmJ'7  That  is,  within 

^Thomas  S.  Kuhn,  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolution  (Chicago 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970). 
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the  established  strategy  decision  making  proceeds  largely  as  problem 
solving.  Such  a strategy  also  appears  likely  to  breakdown  under  conditions 
of  rapid  social  change  as  new  participants  and  increased  uncertainty 
enter  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  This  too  is  a close  parallel 
to  the  operation  of  a paradigm,  which  also  tends  to  breakdown  as  change, 
in  the  form  of  new  information  unreconcilable  with  the  established 
order,  impacts  on  those  working  within  the  parameters  of  the  paradigm. 

That  is,  the  new  information,  when  processed  under  the  established 
working  assumptions,  beliefs  and  rules  of  the  paradigm,  does  not  allow 
problem  solutions  which  are  not  predicted  by  the  paradigm. 

Finally,  internal  management  class  issues  provide  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  ways  in  which  issues  may  be  contained  within  the 
urban  county  policy  subsystem.  These  issues  were  found  in  all  four  of 
the  representative  counties.  Specifically,  they  included  Budgetary 
Policymaking  in  Duval;  Health  Program  Development  and  Policy  Role 
Differentiation  in  Broward;  Data  Processing  Services  and  Establishing 
a New  Administration  in  Pinellas;  and  Palm  Beach's  efforts  at  Establishing 
an  Administrative  Infrastructure.  All  of  these  issues  have  two  things 
in  common.  First,  all  involved  mid-range  levels  of  political  destabili- 
zation and  in  consequence  incremental  decision  making.  Second,  all  of 
these  issues  were  contained  largely  within  the  official  county  family. 

That  is,  both  the  level  of  participation  and  uncertainty  appeared  to  be 
in  the  moderate  range.  This  mid-range  level  was  achieved  by  defining 
the  issues  narrowly  within  the  context  of  internal  affairs,  i.e.,  of  no 
particular  concern  to  the  community  at  large.  In  this  way  most  of  the 
universe  of  political  actors  were  defined  out  of  the  issue.  Thus  the 
issues  were  contained  among  a relatively  small  number  of  players 
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representing  only  a few,  perhaps  only  one  or  two,  diverse  interests. 
Decision  making  in  the  incremental  mode  thus  became  possible,  and  in 
some  cases  even  rationalism  could  be  considered  as  a viable  option. 

Pinellas'  Data  Processing  Services  issue  illustrates  how  issue 
containment  works.  This  particular  issue  involved  County  Administrator 
Duane  Zussy,  four  of  the  county's  constitutional  officers,  the  county's 
data  processing  staff,  and  representatives  of  a computer  equipment 
manufacturer.  While  the  availability  of  data  processing  services  may 
have  an  impact  on  the  provision  of  "high  profile"  public  services, 
it  is  nonetheless  an  indirect  effect  which  may  not  be  perceived  by 
those  in  the  community  at  large.  In  this  case  the  issue  was  narrowly 
defined  as  one'  of  primary  importance  to  the  internal  county  management. 
Therefore,  only  the  handful  of  players  cited  above  were  actually 
involved.  The  issue  was  further  defined  in  narrow  technical  terms, 
which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  policy  choice  to  one  between 
competing  data  processing  interests.  These  were  the  county  computer 
staff  as  the  software  interests,  and  the  manufacturer 's  representatives 
advocating  the  hardware  position,  each  claiming  the  other  was  the 
problem.  The  final  outcome  was  a negotiated  settlement  among  the  county 
officials  and  ratified  by  the  county  commission  to  implement  one  of  the 
two  alternatives  on  a trial  basis  to  evaluate  whether  the  data  processing 
needs  of  the  respective  county  agencies  were  in  fact  being  met.  This 
decision  was  apparently  abrogated  to  some  extent,  however,  when  Zussy 
hired  a new  data  processing  manager.  The  data  processing  manager  then 
proceeded  to  simultaneously  implement  both  alternatives.  However,  at 
that  point  it  had  apparently  been  determined  that  neither  alternative 
could  have  effectively  "solved"  the  problem  alone. 
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To  summarize  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  important  for  official 
of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem  to  correctly  guage  the  level  of 
political  destabilization  during  the  early  stages  of  the  policy  process. 
Failure  to  do  so,  as  has  been  shown,  will  usually  lead  to  the  use  of  an 
inappropriate  decisional  mode  and  ultimately  a negative  impact  on  policy 
choices  made  using  that  mode.  The  primary  determinant  of  political 
destabilization— social  change— works  to  effect  the  levels  of  uncertainty 
and  participation  surrounding  a given  issue.  The  relevant  decisional 
modes  for  the  high,  mid-range  and  low  levels  of  political  destabilization 
are  the  reactive,  incremental  and  rational  modes  respectively. 

Issue-based  Executive  Policy  Roles 

A role  was  defined  in  chapter  I as  an  individual's  recurring 
actions  within  a social  system  or  subsystem.^  This  is  a behavioral 
definition,  as  opposed  to  an  institutional  role  prescribed  by  formal 
rules  and  regulations.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  an  executive 
policy  role  will  be  taken  to  mean  how  an  urban  county  executive  goes 
about  addressing  significant  issues  facing  the  urban  county  policy  sub- 
system. 

The  executive  policy  role  classification  used  here  corresponds 
to  the  decisional  modes  of  rationalism,  incrementalism,  and  reactivism. 
That  is,  they  are  descriptive  of  the  kinds  of  recurring  behaviors  an 
urban  county  executive  would  tend  to  exhibit  in  executing  the  relevant 
decisional  modes.  Since  these  decisional  modes,  in  turn,  reflect  the 
varying  levels  of  political  destabilization,  this  set  of  executive 


^Daniel  Katz  and  Robert  L.  Kahn,  The  Social  Psychology  of 
Organizations  (New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1966),  p.  174. 
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policy  roles  may  also  be  interpreted  as  a function  of  the  levels  of 
participation  and  uncertainty  surrounding  a given  issue.  In  other 
words,  these  particular  roles  are  to  a certain  extent  issue  specific, 
are  highly  transient,  and  vary  according  to  the  conditions  accompanying 
a given  issue  or  set  of  issues.  The  roles  themselves  are  drawn  from  a 
classification  suggested  by  Karl  Deutsch.19  While  he  uses  them  in  terms 
of  legislators  in  a representative  government,  they  do  nonetheless 
accurately  reflect  the  recurring  patterns  of  role  behavior  of  the  urban 
county  executives  in  this  study. 

The  roles  suggested  by  Deutsch  are  those  of  the  sample,  messenger, 
trustee,  and  broker: 

First,  he  may  be  a true  sample  of  his  voters  in  his  opinion, 
personality,  and  circumstances.  Without  any  special  instructions 
from  them,  and  knowing  neither  more  nor  less  than  they,  he 
may  represent  perfectly  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  experi- 
ences 

Second,  a representative  may  simply  be  a messenger  or  deputy 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  constitutients.  He 
will  then  vote  exactly  as  they  have  told  him  to;  his  own 
knowledge  or  judgement  on  the  matter  will  be  irrelevant 

Third,  a representative  may  serve  his  constituents  much  as 
a doctor  or  lawyer  serves  his  patients  or  clients.  He  may 
act  as  a trustee  for  their  best  interests,  but  use  his 
superior  knowledge  and  experience  to  judge  what  their  true 
interests  are  and  how  they  should  be  served 

Finally,  if  his  constituency  includes  a wide  vairiety  of 
groups  and  interests,  the  representative's  role  may  be  that 
of  a broker.  Ever  mindful  of  the  need  to  be  re-elected,  he 
will  then  arrange  coalitions  and  compromises  among  his 
constituents,  carry  out  whatever  concensus  emerges,  and  keep 
a shrewd  eye  on  his  most  influential  or  financially  power- 
ful supporters  20 


19Karl  W.  Deutsch,  Politics  and  Government  (Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1970),  pp.  172-174. 

20Ibid.,  pp.  172-173. 
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There  is  a certain  similarity  between  these  four  roles  suggested 
by  Deutsch  and  those  identified  by  Banfield  and  Wilson  for  city  managers. 
These  five  role  types  are: 

Type  1 : In  a city  where  there  is  little  or  no  conflict--and 

hence  no  issues— the  manager  is  likely  to  occupy  a position 
of  considerable  strength.  He  is  in  full  charge  of  routine 
matters,  and  almost  every  matter  is  routine.  Small  communities 
with  prosperous,  homogeneous  populations  most  often  fit  this 
type 

Type  2:  Where  there  is  an  approximately  even  division  between 

factions,  a manager  who  is  a strong  personality  may  dominate 
the  situation  by  playing  one  side  against  the  other  and, 
when  it  suits  him,  by  ignoring  both.  The  situation  is  likely 
to  be  unstable,  however.  When  one  faction  comes  into  the 
ascendancy,  it  will  make  getting  rid  of  the  strong  manager  its 
first  order  of  business 

Type  3:  An  approximately  equal  division  between  factions 

may  also  result  in  a stalemate.  If  the  manager  sees  that  nothing 
of  importance  can  be  done  without  antagonizing  one  side  or  the 
other,  he  may  conclude  that  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  very  much. 

He  is  likely  to  occupy  himself  with  routine  tasks,  to  be  patient 
and  noncommittal  in  dealing  with  factional  leaders,  and  to 
avoid  identifying  himself  closely  with  any  issue  or  personality 

Type  4:  In  a city  which  is  divided  by  cleavage,  a manager 

may  occupy  a secure  and  powerful  position  if  he  is  the  instru- 
ment of  a stable  majority,  or  of  a faction  which  has  the 
balance  of  power.  A manager  who  has  the  confidence  of  a stable 
majority  (or  ruling  group)  may  have  great  freedom  of  action. 

Not  infrequently  he  becomes  the  informal  leader  of  the 
majority 

Type  5:  Where  there  is  considerable  conflict  but  not  a stable 

majority  or  factional  stalemate,  a manager  must  put  together  a 
working  majority  on  each  issue  by  persuading  the  individual 
councilman  to  "go  along"  with  him.  In  these  circumstances, 
he  is  not  likely  to  attempt  very  much,  and  his  tenure  is 
likely  to  be  brief 21 

Of  the  five  role  types,  only  the  first  one  cannot  be  characterized 
as  a policy  role.  In  fact,  it  might  best  be  labeled  as  an  un-policy  role. 


21  Edward  C.  Banfield  and  James  Q.  Wilson,  City  Politics  (New 
York:  Vintage,  1963),  pp.  177-180. 
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It  involves  a situation  with  no  conflict  and  no  issues,  and  where  the 
chief  executive  can  exercise  great  power  over  matters  of  little  consequence. 
Types  two  and  three  most  closely  correspond  to  Deutsch's  broker  role, 
each  type  appearing  to  be  simply  a different  dimension  of  the  same  role. 

The  situational  setting  is  the  same  for  both  types,  there  being  only  a 
mid-range  level  of  participation  and  uncertainty.  Type  four  corresponds 
more  closely  to  the  trustee  role,  operating  in  a situation  where  the  manager 
becomes  an  instrument  of  a stable  majority  by  securing  their  confidence 
and  thereby  possessing  great  freedom  of  action.  Type  five  finds  a chief 
executive  operating  within  a setting  of  great  conflict.  Here  one  must 
take  issue  with  Banfield  and  Wilson,  in  that  they  seem  to  posture  a broker 
role  for  the  manager.  Instead,  one  can  envision  a situation  with  so 
much  conflict,  i.e.,  high  levels  of  participation  and  uncertainty,  that 
the  manager  will  more  likely  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  contending 
forces,  and  hence  reduced  to  the  role  of  a messenger  or  sample  of  one 
of  the  factions  than  of  the  more  influential  role  of  a broker.  Overall, 
the  Banfield  and  Wilson  role  types  do  suggest  that  the  city  manager,  and 
by  implication  all  urban  executives,  are  likely  to  pursue  policy  roles 
which  are  determined  largely  by  the  social,  economic  and  political 
setting,  and  not  by  any  forceful  action  on  their  own  part. 

Briefly,  then,  the  four  executive  policy  roles  are: 

Sample— without  any  special  instructions  from  his 
constituents,  the  chief  executive  represents  their 
opinions,  personality  and  circumstances 

Messenger — carries  out  the  instructions  of  his  consti- 
tuents 

Broker— arranges  coalitions  and  compromises  among  his 
own  and  other  interest  groups,  and  carries  out  what- 
ever concensus  emerges 
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Trustee- -uses  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  to  judge 
the  true  interests  of  his  constituents  and  how  best  to 
serve  them 

In  a very  real  sense,  the  urban  county  executive  is,  like  his 
legislative  counterpart  in  Deutsch's  scheme,  a representative  of  a 
constituency.  This  is  as  true  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  chief 
executive  as  it  is  with  an  elected  one.  Kammerer,  et  al.,  for  example, 
found  that  city  manager  tenure  and  turnover  were  positively  related  to 
what  they  termed  power  exchanges,  that  is  changes  in  community  political 
control. 22  Thus  by  implication  appointed  chief  executives  do  represent 
a constituency,  it  being  that  portion  of  the  membership  of  the  urban 
political  system  who  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  their 
selection.  In  discussing  their  findings  Kammerer  and  her  colleagues 
observed  that: 

...  of  twenty-two  power  exchanges  that  took  place  in  our 
case-study  cities  during  the  fifteen-year  period  studied, 
twelve  directly  resulted  in  manager  dismissals.  Three  other 
dismissals  were  effected  in  power  plays  anticipatory  of 
power  exchanges.  In  one  exchange  the  incoming  clique  had 
already  placed  its  man  in  the  managership.  These  figures 
show  the  relatively  strong  relationship  between  a change  of 
clique  control  and  a manager  dismissal. 23 

Each  of  the  executive  policy  roles,  then  comprise  a somewhat 
different  relationship  among  the  county  executive,  his  constituency, 
and  other  community  interests.  Further,  the  character  and  structure 
of  this  relationship  will  tend  to  change  with  variations  in  the  level 
of  political  destabilization.  Thus  under  relatively  low  levels  of 


22Kammerer,  et  al..  The  Urban  Political  Cormiunity,  pp.  192-194. 
23Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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participation  and  uncertainty,  one  is  more  likely  to  find  the  urban 
county  executive  pursuing  a trustee  role.  Through  the  rational  decisional 
mode  he  is  able  to  exercise  his  own  informed  judgement  to  a large  degree. 
This  trustee  role  can  be  presented  diagrammatically  as  follows: 


where  UCE  stands  for  urban  county  executive.  In  this  setting  the 
executive  enjoys  the  greatest  flexibility  and  opportunity  to  influence 
policy  outputs  as  a result  of  personal  judgement  and  conviction.  However, 
such  conviction  is  usually  exercised  with  a fairly  well  defined  concensus 
on  a narrowly  contained  issue.  An  example  of  this  is  Mayor  Tanzler's 
policy  role  in  Duval's  economic  development  issues. 

The  broker  role  operates  within  the  mid-range  level  of  political 
destabilization.  Through  the  incremental  decisional  mode  the  executive 
experiences  the  highest  levels  of  interaction,  serving  as  a kind  of 
mediator  and  guidance  counselor  among  contending  interests.  The  broker 
role  can  be  diagrammed  as  follows: 


Constituency 


Other 

Participants 


Constituency 


Other 

Participants 


o 


o 


< > UCE 


O 
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where  UCE  again  stands  for  urban  county  executive.  The  double-headed 
arrows  graphically  indicate  that  the  chief  executive  is  involved  in 
a two-way  interaction  of  bargaining,  negotiation  and  compromise  with  a 
limited  number  of  participants.  The  critical  characteristic  of  this 
setting  is  that  there  are  more  diverse  interests  than  can  be  accommodated 
through  a rational  process,  but  not  so  many  as  to  preclude  negotiated 
settlements  over  policy  outputs.  Issue  containment,  if  properly  applied, 
can  facilitate  the  application  of  this  executive  policy  role.  Internal 
management  issues  appear  to  be  well  suited  for  this,  since  the  specific 
issues  are  normally  sufficiently  narrow  in  scope  as  to  preclude  large 
numbers  of  widely  diverse  interests  from  having  to  be  incorporated 
into  policy  choices.  An  example  of  this  is  John  Sansbury's  efforts  at 
erecting  an  administrative  infrastructure  in  Palm  Beach. 

The  other  two  roles  appear  to  be  operative  under  relatively 
high  levels  of  political  destabilization,  and  are  consistent  with  the 
reactive  decisional  mode.  In  this  situation  the  urban  county  executive 
simply  becomes  one  more  voice  in  a highly  complex  political  setting. 

As  such  he  acts  as  an  emissary  of  his  constituency,  making  whatever 
arrangements  or  agreements  that  he  can  to  further  the  interests  of  his 
constituency.  The  messenger  role  structure  can  be  diagrammed  as 
follows: 


Constituency 


Other 

Participants 
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and  the  sample  role  can  be  shown  diagrammatically  as  follows: 


Constituency 


Other 

Participants 


o 

o 


where  the  single-headed  arrows  indicate  a dependent  relationship  between 
the  urban  county  executive  and  his  constituency  vis  a vis  the  various 
interests  with  which  he  must  deal.  The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  role  models  is  that  as  a messenger  the  urban  county  executive  acts 
on  the  basis  of  instructions  from  his  constituency,  while  as  a sample 
he  accurately  reflects  his  constituent's  interests  without  the  benefit 
of  written  or  verbal  instructions.  However,  since  the  behavioral  result 
is  the  same  for  both  roles— in  both  instances  the  executive  is  a 
dependent  emissary  of  his  constituency— the  two  role  models  are  combined 
for  the  analytical  purposes  of  this  study.  Thus  for  the  sample/messenger 
role,  the  flexibility  inherent  in  the  trustee  and  broker  roles  virtually 
disappears.  Social  change  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  stimulus 
for  situations  requiring  the  reactive  decisional  mode,  and  hence  the 
application  of  the  sample/messenger  role.  Issues  which  provide  good 
illustrations  of  this  role  include  the  Regional  Sewer  System  in  Palm 
Beach  and  the  Capital  Improvements  Program  in  Pinellas. 

As  Deutsch  has  noted,  these  roles  do  not  occur  in  isolation 


from  one  another.  Rather,  all  three  (four)  may  be  operating  for  an 
urban  county  executive  at  the  same  time.  What  does  occur  is  that  in  a 
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given  situation,  one  role  emerges  with  primacy  over  the  others.  This, 
then,  is  what  is  meant  by  stating  that  the  trustee  role  tends  to  exist 
in  situations  of  relatively  low  political  destabilization  and  rational 
decision  making,  and  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  executive  policy  roles. 
In  discussing  the  application  of  these  roles  to  the  legislator,  Deutsch 
has  noted  that: 

A real  representative  must  be  a mixture  of  all  four  of  these 
roles.  Unlike  a doctor  or  a lawyer,  he  has  much  greater  power 
to  bind  by  his  decisions  those  whom  he  represents.  They  cannot 
easily  or  quickly  recall  him  or  change  the  laws  he  has  passed. 

They  will  feel  safer  therefore  if  his  habits  and  interests 
are  similar  to  theirs--or  at  least  seem  to  be  so--and  if  he  is 
willing  to  carry  out  their  will  whenever  they  express  it  clearly 
and  explicitly.  They  will  be  pleased,  however,  if  he  can 
engineer  a higher  degree  of  concensus  among  them,  and  if  he  uses 
his  superior  competence  to  serve  their  interests  and  to  make 
their  will  prevail. 24 

Finally,  these  issue-based  executive  policy  roles  place  the 
urban  county  executive  in  the  position  of  a connector  between  his 
constituency  and  the  other  participants  in  the  decision  game.  As  used 
by  Banfield,  the  term  implies  that  one  set  of  participants  will  exercise 
influence  over  policy  outcomes  vis  a vis  other  sets  of  participants 
through  some  third  party. 25  This  third  party,  in  this  case  the  urban 
county  executive,  is  seen  as  an  extension  of  and  dependent  upon  his 
constituency.  Thus  the  role  behavior  of  the  urban  county  executive 
becomes  a function  of  the  specific  issue  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  This  in  turn,  it  has  been  shown,  is  a function  of  the  community 
environment,  except  in  the  case  of  those  issues  which  address  themselves 
to  the  internal  management  of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem. 


^Deutsch,  Pol itics,  p.  173. 

^Edward  C.  Banfield,  Political  Influence  (New  York:  The  Free 

Press,  1961),  pp.  315-316. 
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Sunrna  ry 

As  hypothesized,  executive  policy  roles  are  in  part  a function 
of  the  level  of  political  destabilization  and  hence  the  mode  of  decision 
making  found  within  the  context  of  particular  issues  or  issue  classes. 

Three  such  roles  were  identified  — trustee,  broker,  and  sample/messenger— 
which  vary  according  to  the  issue  context.  That  is,  these  executive 
policy  roles  vary  according  to  the  level  of  political  destabilization 
and  the  decisional  mode  appropriate  to  a given  issue  or  class  of  issues. 
Figure  4-4  summarizes  these  findings. 

In  general,  an  issue  or  issue  class  associated  with  a high 
level  of  participation  and  uncertainty  will  tend  toward  reactive  decision 
making  and  the  sample/messenger  executive  policy  role.  This  is  the  least 
flexible  of  the  role  models  in  terms  of  the  urban  county  executive's 
freedom  to  exercise  his  own  independent  judgement  on  matters  of  public 
policy.  As  the  level  of  political  destabilization  drops  off,  the 
corresponding  decisional  modes  and  executive  policy  roles  shift  accordingly. 
The  trustee  role  provides  the  chief  executive  with  his  greatest 
opportunity  for  pursuing  an  independent  course  of  action  in  resolving 
policy  questions,  but  is  limited  in  utility  to  those  situations  where 
the  policy  questions  are  clear  and  simple,  and  participation  and  uncertainty 
are  also  low.  Between  the  sample/messenger  and  trustee  roles  one  finds 
the  broker,  in  which  the  urban  county  executive  finds  himself  attempting 
to  work  out  negotiated  settlements  among  moderate  numbers  of  competing 
interests.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  summarize  the  three  roles  is  simply  to 
note  that  (1)  a trustee  solves  the  problem,  (2)  a broker  negotiates 
a settlement,  and  (3)  a sample/messenger  looks  around  for  a bandaid. 
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In  other  words,  as  an  issue  becomes  increasingly  complex,  it  also 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  resolve,  either  partially  or  in 
totality. 


CHAPTER  V 

POWER  SHIFT:  EXECUTIVE  ASCENDANCY- 

LEGISLATIVE  DECLINE 


The  discussion  in  chapter  IV  centered  on  the  relationship  between 
political  destabilization  and  executive  policy  roles,  using  issues  as 
the  basis  for  analysis.  Here  the  focus  shifts  to  the  effect  of  metro- 
politan reform  on  changing  executive— legislative  policy  roles  in  the 
urban  county.  The  proposition  being  tested  is: 

Metropolitan  reform  contributes  to  a shift  in  executive 
policy  roles  characterized  by  increased  executive 
influence  in  the  policy  process  at  the  expense  of  the 
legislative  body. 

Thus  it  will  be  argued  that  metropolitan  reform  contributes  to  a 
heightened  policy  role  for  the  urban  county  executive  and  a reduced  one 
for  the  county  legislative  body.  The  key  reform  turns  out  to  be  the 
establishment  of  a single,  independent  head  of  the  executive  branch  of 
county  government.  The  effect  of  this  reform  is  an  inevitable  power 
s hi f t ^ in  policy  influence  away  from  the  elected  county  commission  and 
in  favor  of  the  appointed  or  elected  urban  county  executive.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  if  urban  county  legislative  bodies  do  not  want  to 
lose  power,  they  should  not  give  it  away  in  the  first  place. 

The  following  discussion  begins  with  a comparative  analysis  of 
the  experience  of  the  four  representative  counties  with  changing 

^The  term  power  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  that  Neustadt 
has  used  it,  meaning  personal  influence  on  governmental  actions,  in 
this  case  policies;  see  his  Presidential  Power:  The  Politics  of  Leader- 
ship (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1976),  p.  70. 
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legislative-executive  policy  roles.  An  evolutionary  model  is  then  offered 
to  explain  the  power  shift.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an  analysis  of 
the  metropolitan  reform  typology  from  chapter  II  as  a predictor  of 
reformed-based  executive  policy  roles,  and  with  a discussion  of  residual 
legislative  policy  roles. 

The  Fox  in  the  Hen  House 

The  combined  experiences  of  Duval,  Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm 
Beach  counties  clearly  illustrate  the  political  significance  of  creating 
the  position  of  a chief  executive  to  head  up  the  administrative  branch 
of  county  government.  The  experiences  of  all  four  counties,  while 
varying  as  to  detail,  nonetheless  consistently  reveal  the  tendency  for 
the  executive  branch,  once  under  the  institutional  leadership  of  a 
single  chief  executive,  to  increasingly  expand  its  involvement  and 
influence  in  the  policy  process  at  the  expense  of  the  elected  county 
commission. 


Duval  (Jacksonville):  Friendly  Fire 

Among  the  four  representati ve  counties,  Duval  constitutes 

the  most  obvious  example  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  metropolitan 

reform  on  role  expectations,  and  subsequently  on  policy  role  behavior. 

It  also  represents  the  most  comprehensive  shift  in  legislative-executive 

policy  roles  among  the  four  urban  counties.  The  reforms  were  intended 

to  address  the  structural  problems  of  the  city  and  county  governments: 

Jacksonville's  governmental  structure  was  a bizarre  hodgepodge 
of  overlap  and  duplication.  The  city  had  a nine-person  city 
council  elected  at  large  and  presided  over  by  a president.  The 
council  was  the  major  legislative  authority.  The  administra- 
tive power  was  located  in  a city  conmission  of  five  members 
elected  at  large,  each  of  whom  headed  up  the  city's  services 
in  a particular  functional  area  or  areas.  A mayor-commissioner 
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presided  over  this  group.  In  addition,  city  voters  elected  a 
recorder,  a municipal  judge,  a treasurer,  and  a tax  assessor  . . . 

The  county  structure  featured  a commission  form  with  five 
commissioners  elected  at  large  who  served  as  both  administrators 
and  policymakers  for  the  county.  In  addition,  voters  elected 
several  administrators  such  as  the  sheriff. 2 

As  a result  of  metropolitan  reform  in  Duval  County,  the  city  and 
county  governments  were  combined  into  one.  A single  elected  city 
council  (county  commission)  was  created,  as  was  a single  elected  executive 
(mayor).  Institutionally,  the  council  was  given  the  power  (authority) 
for  policymaking,  while  the  mayor  was  granted  the  power  (authority) 
to  execute  policy.  In  addition,  the  mayor  was  given  the  authority  for 
preparing  the  annual  budget,  while  various  fiscal  and  accounting  controls 
were  consolidated  under  the  mayor.  As  a result,  considerable  authority 
over  policy  development  was  delegated  to  the  executive  through  the 
budgetary  process,  as  was  authority  for  policy  evaluation.  Institutionally, 
while  pre-consolidation  Duval  saw  authority  over  the  full  range  of  the 
policy  process  exercised  by  multiple  elected  executives  and  commissioners, 
such  authority  today  is  largely  vested  in  the  office  of  the  mayor. 

However,  there  have  also  been  behavioral  changes  in  the  policy  roles 
played  by  the  council  and  the  executive,  with  the  mayor  emerging 
as  the  dominant  factor: 

The  reform  ferver  swept  in  a different  breed  of  politician, 
personified  by  the  new  mayor.  Hans  Tanzler  was  viewed  by  every 
person  interviewed  as  a good  mayor.  His  own  view  of  his  political 


2john  M.  DeGrove,  "The  City  of  Jacksonville:  Consolidation  in 

Action,"  in  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Report 
A-41.  Substate  Regionalism  and  the  Federal  System.  Volume  II,  Regional 
Governance:  Promise  and  Performance— -Case  Studies  (Washington,  D.C. : 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  pp.  17-18;  the  other  elected 
administrators  were  the  county  clerk,  supervisor  of  elections,  tax 
assessor  and  tax  collector. 
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style  conforms  essentially  to  the  assessment  of  others  inter- 
viewed. His  style  is  essentially  one  of  a non-partisan  approach 
in  which  he  goes  to  the  people  through  the  media  for  support  on 
key  issues. 

The  mayor  is  not  without  his  critics,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  friendly  critics.  The  strongest  criticism  concerned  his 
lack  of  forceful  ness  as  an  administrative  leader.  Some  also 
felt  he  was  not  agressive  enough  as  a policy  leader.  Yet  these 
same  critics  admitted  that  he  had  tackeled  some  tough  potentially 
unpopular  issues,  such  as  the  need  for  a sewer  fee  to  help 
support  a pollution  control  program.  One  thread  of  criticism 
pcked  up  at  several  points  concerned  the  mayor's  unwillingness^, 
to  use  his  political  clout  to  pull  together  more  forcefully  the 
threads  of  administrative  fragmentation  discussed  above.3 

The  interviews^  conducted  in  Duval  confirm  the  view  that  the 
mayor  now  dominates  the  policy  process.  To  begin  with,  the  mayor  carries 
the  greatest  influence  in  policy  development,  and  this  influence  is  not 
limited  to  the  budgetary  process.  There  are  others  who  may  at  times 
become  involved  in  identifying  problems  and  formulating  alternatives, 
such  as  the  city  council,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  media.  However, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  the  chief  executive  dominates  this  phase 
of  the  policy  process. 

The  criticism  that  the  mayor  does  not  exercise  sufficient  control 
over  the  bureaucracy  would  not  appear  to  be  valid.  However,  the 
mayor's  influence  with  the  bureaucracy  cannot  be  understood  except  in 
terms  of  his  relationship  with  his  chief  administrative  officer  (CAO). 
There  have  been  two  occupants  of  the  office  under  Tanzler  since  1967.  The 
first  of  these  was  Lex  Hester,  who  served  in  the  position  for  eight 
years  before  becoming  county  administrator  in  Broward  two  years  ago.  The 
other  is  Herb  Underwood,  the  present  occupant  of  the  office. 


^DeGrove,  p.  23. 

^Unless  otherwise  noted,  information  presented  in  this  chapter 
is  from  interviews  conducted  for  this  study. 
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The  relationship  between  the  mayor  and  the  CAO  depends  entirely 
on  the  two  people  involved.  Tanzler  relies  on  his  CAO  for  90  to  95 
percent  of  his  dealings  with  department  heads  involving  day  to  day 
operations.  This  involves  primarily  the  coordination  of  county  services, 
as  well  as  keeping  the  mayor  apprised  of  crises  and  problem  areas.  The 
CAO  is  also  responsible  for  formulating  policy  alternatives  for  the  mayor. 
The  key  to  the  relationship,  and  hence  the  latitude  in  action  enjoyed 
by  the  CAO,  is  to  recognize  decision  classes  so  that  the  CAO's  decisions 
are  the  same  for  those  classes  that  the  mayor  would  make.  The  actual 
role  of  the  CAO  can  vary  from  that  of  a functionary  to  that  of  a 
quasi -manager. 

Hester  and  Underwood  represent  different  role  models  with  the 
former  more  closely  approximating  that  of  a quasi-manager.  Hester 
was  able  to  anticipate  much  of  Tanzler 's  policy  directions,  and  as 
such  was  delegated  considerable  authority.  Underwood,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  receive  as  much  delegated  authority,  but  this  is  apparently 
a reflection  of  differences  in  style.  Underwood  apparently  prefers  to 
refer  decisions  to  the  mayor  that  Hester  would  have  made  on  his  own. 

This  points  up  the  centrality  of  personality  and  style  as  determining 
factors  in  an  office  as  ambiguously  defined  and  so  dependent  on  personal 
relationships  as  that  of  a CAO.  Regardless,  it  was  reported  that  most 
department  heads  prefer  to  work  through  the  CAO  than  to  deal  with  the 
mayor  on  most  issues. 

The  mayor  does  meet  with  his  department  heads  on  a weekly  basis, 
that  being  every  Wednesday  morning.  A significant  impingement  on  his 
time  to  deal  with  "administrative"  matters  is  the  demand  for  public 
appearances,  that  is,  the  ceremonial  role  of  the  mayor's  office.  This 
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of  necessity  requires  that  a substantial  portion  of  the  mayor's  dealings 
with  the  bureaucracy  be  delegated  to  someone  else.  Finally,  because 
he  is  independently  elected  and  thus  has  a political  base,  Tanzler  is 
able  to  go  to  the  public  to  sell  his  policy  proposals.  Especially 
when  he  is  able  to  make  effective  use  of  the  mass  media,  the  mayor  by 
being  able  to  make  direct  popular  appeals  has  a powerful  and  legitimate 
tactic  at  his  disposal  when  dealing  with  the  city  council. 

At  this  point  the  question  might  well  be  asked  as  to  what  con- 
straints there  are  on  the  mayor's  policy  pursuits.  That  is,  is  there 
a referee  around  to  throw  a red  flag  and  yell  "foul"  when  the  mayor 
pursues  policy  positions  not  in  favor  with  community  interests?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  such  referees  do  exist.  Yet  given  the 
community  concensus  on  policy  objectives  in  Duval,  they  have  not  usually 
been  called  into  play. 

Restrictions  are  imposed  from  three  sources,  these  being  the 
city  council,  the  mass  media  and  the  bureaucracy.  However,  it  is 
perhaps  more  useful  to  view  these  as  intervening  variables,  as  linkages 
between  the  mayor's  actions  and  the  broader  complex  of  community 
interests.  Two  of  these  sources  of  constraint  are  examined  here--the 
city  council  (county  commission)  and  the  media— while  bureaucratic 
influences  on  executive  action  were  discussed  earlier  in  chapter  III. 

The  city  council  represents  the  most  obvious  constraint  on  the 
mayor's  policy  agenda.  Much  of  this  constraint  is  exercised  through 
the  budgetary  process,  where  council  influence  is  coupled  with  that 
of  the  bureaucracy.  Final  budgetary  authority  rests  with  the  city  council, 
subject  to  staff  inputs,  and  many  policies  are  enumerated  within  the 
budget  document  itself.  Beyond  the  budget,  there  are  institutional 
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constraints  on  the  mayor's  actions  which  require  some  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  city  council.  These  include  the  approval  of  the  council  for 
the  mayor  to  accept  gifts  to  the  city;  to  lease,  buy,  or  sell  property; 
and  to  approve  zoning  requests.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mayor  has  veto 
power  over  actions  of  the  council,  which  might  be  more  properly  charac- 
terized as  a constraint  on  the  council's  power  by  the  mayor.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is  a continuous  process  of  coalition  building, 
complicated  by  the  regular  turnover  in  city  council  leadership.  As  a 
result,  the  "outs"  who  before  could  be  safely  ignored  are  now  the  "ins" 
whose  support  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  executive  policy  initiatives. 

The  other  major  constraint  on  the  mayor's  policy  agenda  is  the 
media.  The  key  point  here  is  that  there  appears  to  be  little  competi- 
tion within  classes  of  the  mass  media.  For  example,  the  television 
stations  are  owned  by  the  Post/Newsweek  chain.  The  newspapers  are 
owned  by  the  Florida  Publishing  Company;  in  turn,  over  half  the  stock 
of  this  company  is  owned  by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company. 5 
The  consequence  of  this  ownership  is  a reportedly  "conservative"  editorial 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  local  newspapers.  However,  this  monopoly  of 
the  communications  media  also  facilitates  the  mayor's  policy  initiatives 
in  terms  of  getting  his  message  to  the  community  and  hence  bringing 
pressure  on  the  city  council. 

While  the  city  council,  the  bureaucracy  and  the  media  can  act 
as  constraints  on  the  mayor's  actions,  there  have  not  been  many  problems 
in  this  regard.  The  city  council  in  particular  remains  jealous  of  its 

^Lee  Butcher,  Florida's  Power  Structure  (Tampa:  Trend  Publishers 

Inc.,  1976),  p.  7. 
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prerogatives,  resulting  in  rivalry  and  even  hostility  between  the  council 
and  executive.  However,  one  comes  away  with  the  impression  that  the 
rivalry  is  more  ritualistic  than  substantive.  As  noted  above,  the 
mayor  has  mostly  "friendly  critics,"  a result  of  the  community's 
concensus  on  its  future. 

Broward:  Substance,  Style  and  Philosophy 

Although  a home  rule  charter  county,  Broward  has  not  experienced 
the  sweeping,  comprehensive  metropolitan  reform  that  Duval  has.  Yet 
there  have  been  significant  institutional  realignments  of  authority  and, 
as  was  the  case  in  Duval,  these  have  been  biased  toward  centralizing 
"administration"  under  a chief  executive.  While  the  position  of 
county  administrator  was  created  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  home 
rule  charter, ^ that  charter  nonetheless  contains  provisions  which 
significantly  expand  the  executive's  authority  and  influence  over  the 
policy  process. 

Institutional  reforms  in  support  of  this  trend  include  a 
centralized  executive  budget  and  capital  improvements  program  to  replace 
the  previously  fragmented  process.  This  has  given  the  county  administrator 
a significant  role  in  policy  initiation,  that  is,  identifying  problems 
and  formulating  alternatives.  A department  of  finance  has  been  created 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  administrator  with  responsibility 
for  various  fiscal  and  accounting  controls  formerly  carried  out  by 
independently  elected  constitutional  officers.  Further,  various  central 
services,  including  personnel,  purchasing,  data  processing  and  the 

^Broward  County,  Broward  County  Charter  (1974);  see  especially 
articles  II,  III,  and  IV. 
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motor  pool,  have  been  placed  in  a single  department  reporting  directly 
to  the  county  administrator.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  institutional 
reforms  has  been  to  increase  the  executive's  roles  in  both  policy 
initiation  and  implementation  by  making  available  directly  to  the  execu- 
tive a vast  amount  of  information  critical  to  carrying  out  these  policy 
functions. 

The  home  rule  charter  clearly  designates  two  residual  roles 
for  the  county  commission.  These  are  the  "policymaking"  and  oversignt 
roles  and  functions.  Article  II,  section  2.01  of  the  charter  provides 
that: 

The  legislative  power  of  the  County  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Broward  County  Conmission.7 

Further,  article  IV,  section  4.09  provides  for  the  Office  of 
Commission  Auditor: 

The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  auditor  who  shall  be  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant  or  Public  Accountant  as  defined 
under  the  Laws  of  Florida  governing  the  practice  of  Public 
Accountancy  in  Florida,  or  such  other  person  qualified  by 
education  or  experience  in  governmental  accounting,  internal 
auditing  practices  and  fiscal  controls.  The  auditor  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  development,  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  internal  control  manual  and  such  other  duties 
assigned  by  the  Commission. 8 

Finally,  article  III,  section  3.03  stipulates  certain  reporting 

requirements  of  the  county  administrator  to  the  county  commission: 

E.  The  Administrator  shall  regularly  examine  the  accounts, 
records  and  operations  of  every  county  department,  office,  or 
agency.  The  Administrator  shall  make  regular  monthly  reports 
to  the  Conmission  on  county  affairs;  and  shall  keep  the 
Commission  fully  advised  on  the  financial  condition  and  future 


7 Ibi d . , article  II. 
8Ibid.,  article  IV. 
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needs  of  the  county  and  make  such  recommendations  on  county 
affairs  as  deemed  desirable  by  the  Administrator. 

F.  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Conmission  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  a complete  report  on  the  finances  and 
administrative  activities  of  the  County  for  the  preceding 
year  and  prepare  and  make  available  for  distribution  to  the 
public,  within  three  (3)  months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  an  annual  report  on  county  affairs  during  that  fiscal 
year.9 

Thus  institutionally  the  county  commission  has  been  left  with 
the  residual  roles  of  "policymaking"  and  oversight,  but  the  home  rule 
charter  clearly  requires  that  the  latter  be  shared  with  the  county 
administrator.  Yet  the  institutional  changes  in  authority  relationships 
throughout  the  policy  process  merely  set  the  stage  for  subsequent  changes 
in  influence  between  the  county  commission  and  the  county  administrator. 

Passage  of  the  home  rule  charter  did  not  ring  in  a new  era  of 
executive  influence  in  the  policy  process.  As  previously  noted, 

Broward  had  created  the  position  of  county  administrator  prior  to 
January  1975,  the  effective  date  of  the  charter.  However,  the  position 
had  been  a weak  one  in  terms  of  institutional  authority.  The  then  county 
administrator,  Robert  Kauth,  had  not  intended  to  continue  in  that 
capacity.  However,  his  service  on  an  interim  basis  became  necessary  when 
his  intended  replacement,  selected  following  a nationwide  search,  was 
suspended  from  the  office  after  just  three  weeks  due  to  his  indictment 
on  misdemeanor  charges  in  New  Jersey  related  to  his  tenure  there  as  a 
city  manager.9 10 

As  a result,  Kauth  continued  in  office  until  the  search  could 
be  completed  for  a successor.  During  this  period  the  commission,  even 


9 I b i d . , article  III. 

10Butcher,  Florida's  Power  Structure,  p.  63. 
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though  composed  mainly  of  new  members,  continued  to  act  as  though  the 
charter  did  not  exist.  It  was  not  until  Hester's  arrival  on  the  scene 
in  December  1976,  that  the  policy  roles  of  the  commission  and  the  adminis- 
trator envisioned  by  the  charter  began  to  become  a reality.  The  process 
of  sorting  out  the  policy  roles  had  finally  begun,  although  not  without 
some  strains  among  those  involved  in  the  process. 

The  first  strains  were  revealed  in  the  Hester  appointment  itself. 

Two  of  the  seven  commissioners  had  voted  against  Hester 's  nomination,  and 
he  refused  to  accept  the  position  without  a unanimous  vote.  One  of  the 
commissioners  held  out  for  a time,  but  eventually  relented.  However,  this 
episode  apparently  created  some  animosity  between  the  new  county  adminis- 
trator and  the  affected  commissioners.  Yet  this  friction  was  minor  compared 
to  Hester's  insistence  from  the  day  he  assumed  office  that  commissioners 
obey  the  charter  edict  to  stay  out  of  "administrative"  affairs.  The  home 
rule  charter  contains  a number  of  provisions  emphasizing  the  separateness 
of  the  "legislative"  and  "executive"  branches,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  article  III,  section  3.03  E cited  above.  Invoking  these  pro- 
visions, Hester  has  emphasized  the  role  of  his  office  as  a communication 
link  between  the  commission  and  the  bureaucracy.  Since  Hester's  arrival, 
there  has  been  relatively  little  direct  contact  between  the  two,  in  contrast 
with  the  pre-Hester  days  when  commissioners  issued  direct  orders  to  the 
county  departments.  This  has  been  difficult  for  some  commissioners, 
especially  those  of  the  "old  guard"  who  are  accustomed  to  a more  direct 
role  in  "administration."^ 

A second  issue  developed  within  the  first  year  which  created 
further  strains  between  the  commission  and  Hester.  This  was  the 


^Some  of  these  same  commissioners  opposed  adoption  of  the  home 
rule  charter,  for  obvious  reasons. 
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aforementioned  Seaboard  Spine  annexation  proposal.  The  history  of  this 
policy  issue  points  up  two  dimensions  of  the  executive's  developing  policy 
role.  These  are  (1)  the  extent  to  which  increased  authority  and  influence 
over  policy  implementation  translates  into  increased  influence  over  policy 
development;  and  (2)  in  contrast  to  the  mayor-council  form  of  government, 
the  need  for  an  appointed  county  administrator  to  maintain  a low  profile 
on  public  policy  issues.  The  subsequent  development  of  county  health 
policies  confirms  the  existence  of  these  two  dimensions.  It  was  noted 
earlier  that  Hester  took  a highly  visible  role  in  promoting  adoption  of 
the  Seaboard  Spine  proposal.  In  doing  so,  Hester  appears  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  his  experience  in  Duval  where  the  chief  executive,  an  elected 
mayor,  plays  a significant  public  role  in  all  phases  of  the  policy  process. 
A major  problem  for  Hester  was  that  county  commissioners  did  not  see  the 
county  administrator  as  a "policymaker"  in  this  sense.  What  they  expected 
was  that  policy  proposals  would  be  presented  by  the  executive  to  the 
commission,  which  could  then  vote  yea  or  nay,  and  which  would  then  take 
the  proper  public  actions  necessary  to  secure  community  support  for 
their  decision.  Hester  gave  them  the  decision,  took  public  credit  (and 
blame)  for  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  lobby  publicly  for  community  support 
for  their  ratification  of  his  decision.  The  commissioners  not  surprisingly 
viewed  all  this  as  an  attempted  usurpation  of  their  authority. 

Hester  has  since  proceeded  to  take  a low  profile  on  public 
policy  issues.  Moving  from  center  stage  to  backstage,  he  has  substituted 
quiet  lobbying  for  public  rhetoric.  County  health  policy  is  a good 
illustration  of  the  "new"  Hester  style.  He  had  determined  that  the 
county  needed  a more  rational  and  comprehensive  approach  to  its  health 
program  services,  and  in  November  1976,  hired  Dr.  Enrique  Matta  to  head 
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up  the  county's  Health  and  Medical  Services  Department.  Dr.  Matta  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  preparing  detailed  policy  proposals  consistent 
with  Hester's  ideas.  Commissioners  were  regularly  briefed,  and  the  final 
proposals  were  presented  at  an  informal  commission  workshop  before  being 
incorporated  into  the  annual  budget.  Thus  opportunities  were  provided 
for  input  into  policy  proposals  before  formally  submitting  them  to  the 
commission  for  approval.  More  importantly,  the  process  has  been  a 
quiet  one  of  working  off  center  stage  to  develop  the  proposal,  leaving 
the  commission  to  take  credit  for  having  made  the  decision. 

By  now  it  should  be  obvious,  based  on  the  preceding  discussion, 
that  the  county  administrator  in  Broward  is  heavily  involved  in  policy 
development.  The  Seaboard  Spine  issue  was  one  where  the  policy 
proposals  were  not  only  formulated  by  the  executive,  but  in  virtual 
secrecy  as  well.  The  critical  difference  between  policy  development 
in  this  case  and  on  health  policy  was  the  provision  in  the  latter  for 
inputs  to  policy  formulation.  Yet  while  the  process  was  in  a sense 
more  open,  it  nonetheless  was  carried  out  and  primarily  influenced 
by  the  chief  executive.  This  conclusion  holds  for  all  other  entities 
involved  in  the  process  as  well  as  for  the  county  commission.  Thus 
the  commission  role  has  been  one  of  providing  inputs  to  staff  deliber- 
ations and  decisions. 

Hester's  policy  activism  is  in  large  measure  a function  of  his 
personal  philosophy  of  the  role  of  government,  which  he  sees  as  an 
innovator  for  the  public  good.  Therefore  he  has  undertaken  a number 
of  policy  initiatives,  enough  at  least  for  one  commissioner  to 
complain  that  Hester  is  making  policy  when  he  should  not  be.  This  is  an 
inference  that  the  county  administrator  is  exercising  increasingly 
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greater  influence  over  the  policy  process.  The  two  public  policy  issues 
cited  here,  the  Seaboard  Spine  annexation  proposal  and  health  care  policy, 
are  good  illustrations  of  where  Hester,  by  his  own  admission,  has  been 
operating  out  in  front  of  any  community  or  commission  concensus  on  these 
issues.  In  fact,  he  viewed  his  role  as  that  of  building  the  necessary 
concensus  needed  to  bring  about  policy  changes  in  these  policy  areas. 

It  is  this  philosophy  of  government  question  which  in  part  divides  county 
commission  support  for  his  actions.  There  is  an  "old  guard"  which  views 
his  actions  with  suspicion  and  perhaps  distrust,  and  a "new  guard"  which 
is  more  closely  in  agreement  with  his  aims  and  philosophy.  That  is,  the 
"old  guard"  seems  to  view  Hester  as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  wrong 
(in  their  minds)  with  charter  government  in  Broward.  Conversely,  the 
"new  guard"  apparently  views  him  with  equal  enthusiasm  as  symbolic  of 
all  that  is  correct  and  good  about  charter  government. 

Thus  philosophy  of  government  questions  get  mixed  in  with 
disagreements  over  substantive  policy  issues  and  personal  political 
styles.  All  of  these  are  reflected  in  the  executive's  increasing 
movement  into  all  phases  of  the  policy  process.  The  change  may  be 
characterized  in  the  following  manner:  what  the  county  administrator 

does  (issues  of  substance);  how  he  goes  about  it  (issues  of  style); 
and  why  he  does  it  (issues  of  philosophy). 

In  sum,  Broward  may  be  contrasted  with  Duval  in  that  changes 
in  influence  over  the  policy  process  in  the  latter  resulted  primarily 
from  institutional  changes,  while  in  the  former  institutional  change 
merely  set  the  stage  for  subsequent  behavioral  changes.  The  key  institu- 
tional reform  was  the  establishment  of  a single,  strong  county  adminis- 
trator over  the  executive  branch  separate  and  apart  from  (although  appointed 
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by)  the  legislative  branch.  The  key  behavioral  reform  has  been  the 
continuing  enforcement  of  that  separation  as  an  operating  premise  or 
norm  of  county  government.  Further,  by  cutting  the  commissioners  off 
from  the  department  heads , the  effect  has  been  to  cut  them  off  from  one 
of  the  two  major  bases  of  policy  initiation.  This  is  the  process  of 
identifying  problems  and  formulating  alternatives  which  result  from 
normal  governmental  operations,  as  well  as  the  extensive  reservior  of 
professional  talent  which  comprises  the  bureaucracy Jl 2  This  provides 
the  executive  with  greater  resources,  formerly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commission,  for  supporting  policy  initiatives  and  assisting  in  framing 
the  parameters  within  which  policy  choices  are  made. 

Pinellas:  Abdication  in  Style 

In  an  institutional  sense,  Pinellas  has  as  strong  a county 
administrator  as  is  possible  in  Florida  in  the  absence  of  a home  rule 
charter.  Duane  Zussy  has  sufficient  authority  to  implement  policy 
decisions,  except  for  those  involving  the  independent  constitutional 
officers.  For  example,  there  is  an  executive  budget  although  key 
fiscal  and  accounting  controls  are  reserved  primarily  for  the  clerk,  as 
well  as  for  the  property  appraiser  and  tax  collector  as  in  other  non- 
charter countiesJ3  Data  processing  is  an  example  of  a central 
administrative  support  service  under  the  county  administrator,  with 
all  offices  under  his  supervision  required  to  use  that  service. 
Additionally,  all  the  constitutional  officers  except  the  supervisor  of 

l2The  other  is  demands  from  community  interests  seeking  benefits. 

^Florida  Atlantic  Uni versi ty/Florida  International  University 
Joint  Center  for  Environmental  and  Urban  Problems,  Metropolitan  Counties 
in  Florida:  Structure,  Function,  Finance  (Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  1977), 

pp.  41-42. 
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elections  use  the  central  computer  service  on  a voluntary  basis 
Finally,  the  county  administrator  has  the  authority  to  hire  and  fire 
department  heads.  While  the  county  conmission  has  the  authority  to 
confirm  such  actions,  this  is  a "pro  forma"  arrangement  with  conmissioners, 
in  effect  legitimizing  the  administrator's  choice.^ 

Although  Pinellas  has  had  a strong  county  administrator  in  terms 
of  formal  authority  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  executive's  policy  role 
vis  a vis  that  of  the  conmission  has  followed  a pattern  similar  to  that 
in  Broward.  That  is,  institutional  reform  laid  the  groundwork  for 
subsequent  shifts  in  influence  over  the  policy  process.  These  shifts 
occurred  about  six  years  ago  and  have  continued  in  effect  up  to  the 
present.  While  the  county  administrator  in  Pinellas  may  not  exercise 
as  much  influence  over  the  policy  process  as  the  executives  in  Duval 
and  Broward,  such  influence  is  nonetheless  considerably  greater  than 
an  assessment  of  institutional  authority  alone  would  suggest.  The 
pattern  of  public  policymaking  that  one  finds  in  Pinellas  can  best  be 
characterized  as  variable.  That  is,  it  depends  on  the  specific  policy 
issued  involved  and  the  stages  of  the  policy  process  in  which  the  issue 
addressed.  There  has  been  virtually  complete  abdication  of  policymaking 
responsibility  by  the  county  commission  on  certain  policy  issues,  in 
which  cases  policy  development  and  selection  are  left  initially  to  the 
executive  with  the  commission  legitimizing  those  choices.  However,  in 
other  more  politically  sensitive  areas  such  as  water  and  jails,  the 
commission  becomes  more  deeply  involved  in  policy  initiation.  Therefore, 


14lbid.,  p.  27. 
ISlbid. , p.  19. 
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one  criteria  for  judging  the  relative  policymaking  influence  of  the 
commission  and  executive  is  what  will  be  termed  here  as  the  hierarchy 
of  political  sensitivity  of  an  issue.  That  is,  to  what  extent  do 
commissioners  judge  a given  policy  issue  to  be  of  sufficient  concern  to 
their  constituencies  that  it  might  influence  individual  and  group 
support  for  their  next  reelection  campaign?  In  those  cases  where  their 
judgement  is  that  such  concern  is  likely  to  be  high,  the  commissioners 
want  to  retain  a significant  measure  of  influence  over  actual  policy 
selection. 

Another  way  of  viewing  the  hierarchy  of  political  sensitivity 
is  the  degree  to  which  a concensus  exists  among  the  commissioners 
as  to  the  nature  of  a particular  public  policy  issue.  Where  a concensus 
exists,  the  county  administrator  is  expected  to  proceed  to  develop 
policy  choices  and  implement  them.  Where  no  concensus  exists,  the 
conmission  looks  to  the  county  administrator  to  develop  policy 
recomnendations,  with  the  commission  choosing  from  among  the  alternatives 
presented.  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  greater  the 
differentiation  among  commissioners  on  an  issue,  the  higher  that  issue 
ranks  on  the  hierarchy  of  political  sensitivity.  Yet  in  either  case, 
that  is,  whether  an  issue  is  "politically  sensitive"  or  not,  the 
commissioners  rely  on  the  county  admini strator,  indeed  expect  him,  to 
formulate  policy  alternatives.  Since  such  formulations  may  well 
include  establishing  a more  refined  identification  of  the  problem,  the 
practical  effect  of  this  is  to  give  the  executive  substantial  influence 
over  policy  initiation. 

Another  dimension  of  influence  over  the  policy  process  has  to  do 
more  with  questions  of  style  than  of  philosophy  or  substance.  This  is 
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the  same  kind  of  high/low  profile  dimension  that  arose  in  Broward, 
except  that  here  the  commission  is  reacting  to  the  visibility  of  Zussy's 
predecessor.  The  immediate  past  county  administrator,  Merritt  Stierheim, 
reportedly  operated  in  a style  which  was  generally  characterized  as  a 
high  profile.^  That  is,  he  tended  not  only  to  "make  policy,"  in  the 
sense  that  he  would  provide  the  commission  with  a single  policy  choice 
on  a given  issue;  he  also  tended  to  take  public  credit  for  these  actions. 
Further,  there  was  evidently  general  agreement  among  the  commissioners 
and  the  county  administrator  as  to  the  overall  scope  and  mission  of  the 
county  government.  This  apparently  led  the  county  commission  to  grant 
the  former  Pinellas  county  administrator  great  latitude  in  policy  for- 
mulation. 

There  appear  to  be  two  major  differences  between  the  Stierheim 
and  Zussy  administrations,  both  involving  the  question  of  style.  These 
differences  are  due  to  both  the  changed  expectations  of  the  county 
administrator  by  the  new  commissioners,  and  Duane  Zussy's  own  personal 
preferences.  First,  while  Stierheim  actively  sought  a popular  constituency 
by  maintaining  a high  profile  on  public  policy  issues,  Zussy  tends  to 
pursue  more  of  a low  profile  style  consistent  with  his  image  of  a public 
administrator.  The  second  difference  is  that  where  the  former  county 
administrator  would  consistently  present  the  commission  a single  proposal 
and  supporting  evidence  for  that  proposal  on  a given  policy  issue,  Zussy 
in  many  instances  provides  the  commission  with  a range  of  policy  alterna- 
tives, with  supporting  documentation,  from  among  which  they  can  choose.^ 

^Stierheim  is  now  county  manager  of  Dade  County,  Florida. 

^Without  actually  observing  the  Pinellas  political  show  for  a 
period  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Zussy  is  really 
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As  mentioned  above,  the  more  "politically  sensitive  an  issue  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  disagreements  among  the  commissioners,  and  the  more 
the  commissioners  depend  on  the  executive  for  identifying  and  developing 
the  policy  alternatives.  It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  regardless 
of  the  policy  issue  Pinellas  county  commissioners  are  almost  totally 
dependent  on  the  county  administrator  for  policy  development  and  applica- 
tion, and  for  recommending  courses  of  action  among  different  alternatives 
on  politically  sensitive  issues  and  actually  making  the  choice  for 
commissioners  to  ratify  on  all  others.  However,  as  in  Broward  the  county 
administrator  is  expected  to  maintain  a low  public  profile  by  not  taking 
public  positions  on  issues.^ 

Yet  another  aspect  of  the  power  shift  in  policymaking  in  Pinellas 
County  involves  the  substance  of  making  choices.  In  considering  policy 
choices,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  technical  components  to  that 
choice  as  well  as  the  broader  policy  questions.  The  available  experts 
are  hired  by  and  work  for  the  county  administrator.  While  commissioners 
may  know  a great  deal  about  one  or  two  policy  issues--for  example,  a 
developer  who  knows  something  about  housing  and  zoning--there  are 
numerous  policy  issues  where  the  commissioners  have  no  technical 
knowledge.  The  result  is  that  in  most  cases  the  commission  must  make 
choices,  even  when  alternatives  are  presented,  based  on  technical  infor- 
mation and  analysis  developed  by  the  executive  and  his  staff.  It  is 
reported  to  be  especially  frustrating  for  commissioners  when  technical 


giving  the  commission  genuine  policy  alternatives,  or  is  merely 
setting  up  "straw  men"  (i.e.,  non-viable  alternatives)  around  his  real 
policy  choice. 

^An  informant  somewhat  cynically  characterized  the  commission's 
expectations  of  the  county  administrator  as,  "He  should  be  able  to  walk 
on  water." 
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opinions  are  rendered  in  support  of  a single  policy  option;  that  is,  all 
the  documentation  supports  the  staff  recommendations  J9 

However,  even  where  there  are  at  least  two  policy  alternatives 
presented,  the  technical  nature  of  the  problem  may  be  such  that  the 
differing  opinions  are  of  no  assistance  to  the  non- technical  people  who 
have  to  make  the  decision.  Such  was  the  case  recently  in  Pinellas  when 
a breakdown  occurred  in  data  processing  services. 20  The  process  involved 

(1)  data  processing  staff,  both  hardware  and  software  (service  providers); 

(2)  the  county  administrator  and  four  constitutional  officers  (service 
consumers);  and  (3)  the  county  commission  (service  financiers).  The 
elements  of  the  policy  process  for  this  issue  were  as  follows: 

Policy  Development 

1.  Technical  inputs--hardware/software 

2.  Technical /administrative  analysis 
Policy  Selection 

3.  Administrative  recommendation 

4.  Comnission  ratification 

5.  Administrative  confirmation 
Policy  Implementation 

6.  Apply  selected/legitimated  policy 

7.  Monitor  and  evaluate 

Policy  development  began  with  the  breakdown  of  timely  and 
adequate  data  processing  services  to  the  affected  county  agencies.  The 

l^Nor  is  the  executive  immune  to  this  "expertitus  syndrome," 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 

20 i f the  following  discussion  at  times  appears  vague  and  ambiguous, 
it  is  because  those  involved  in  the  process  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  their  telling  of  the  story 
reflects  this  fact. 
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initial  step  in  resolving  this  issue  was  to  establish  the  parameters  of 
the  problem.  This  required  a somewhat  technical  and  abstract  analysis 
by  one  set  of  participants  in  the  decisional  game,  namely  the  data 
processing  experts.  These  experts  divided  into  two  camps,  and  the 
problem  identification  reflected  these  two  very  different  points  of  view. 
One  group  of  experts  represented  the  software  computer  specialists.  It 
was  their  considered  judgement  that  the  data  processing  problems  resulted 
from  a breakdown  in  computer  hardware,  and  hence  recommended  improvements 
in  that  hardware  as  the  best  solution.  The  other  group  of  experts 
represented  the  hardware  computer  specialists.  It  was  their  considered 
judgement  that  the  data  processing  problems  resulted  from  deficiencies 
in  computer  software  as  the  best  solution.  Complicating  this  picture 
somewhat  was  the  fact  that  the  hardware  experts  were  associated  with 
a well-known  computer  hardware  manufacturer. 

The  administrators  who  were  the  consumers  of  the  data  processing 
services,  and  consequently  the  most  vitally  concerned  about  resolving 
the  problems,  were  faced  with  a real  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
problem  was  so  technically  complex  that  none  of  the  administrators 
really  understood  it,  forcing  them  to  rely  on  the  technical  judgements 
of  the  experts.  However,  the  fact  that  the  experts  themselves  were 
divided,  and  that  this  division  of  expert  opinion  reflected  professional 
interests,  led  the  administrators  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
conflicting  expert  opinions  were  biased.  The  problem  for  the  adminis- 
trators was  that  they  faced  two  separate  sets  of  conflicting  technical 
and  abstract  analyses  based  apparently  on  the  preconceived  biases  of  the 
supposedly  policy  neutral  computer  experts.  How  then  to  arrive  at  a 
decision,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  criteria  was  a selection  to  be  made? 
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The  decision  was  arrived  at  pragmatically,  if  not  scientifically. 
The  administrators,  not  having  any  readily  understandable  criteria  at 
their  disposal  on  which  to  base  a decision,  opted  for  the  criteria  of 
experiment.  They  agreed  to  arbitrarily  pick  one  of  the  two  alternatives 
presented  them  for  a trial  period.  That  is,  one  group  of  experts  would 
be  given  a fixed  amount  of  time  in  which  to  implement  their  recommended 
solution.  If  the  data  processing  system  were  noc  properly  working  at 
the  end  of  the  alloted  time,  the  other  group  of  experts  would  be  given 
their  chance. 

Once  this  technical  decision  had  been  made,  it  was  necessary  to 
forward  it  to  the  county  commission  for  their  approval.  This  was  because 
data  processing  is  a county  agency  under  the  authority  of  the  county 
administrator,  and  hence  certain  budgetary  adjustments  necessary  for 
implementation  of  the  policy  choice  would  need  commission  approval. 

In  effect,  the  county  commission  was  being  asked  to  ratify  a decision 
made  by  the  county  administrator  and  the  constitutional  officers.  By 
doing  so,  the  commission  would  be  giving  that  choice  their  blessing 
and  thereby  legitimizing  thab  choice.  However,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
vote  on  the  choice,  the  commissioners  had  to  understand  the  issue.  As 
noted  above,  their  understanding  of  the  technical  complexities  of  data 
processing  was  even  less  than  that  of  the  administrators . Therefore, 
the  decision  had  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  that  everyone  involved  could 
understand.  Once  this  was  done,  the  commission  proceeded  to  ratify  the 
administrators ' choice.  Implementation  then  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  relevant  group  of  experts,  with  the  administrators  responsible 
for  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  outcome.  Of  course,  the  policy  process 
was  reopened  when  the  newly  hired  data  processing  manager  simultaneously 
implemented  both  options. 
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What  lessons  does  this  example  of  policymaking  offer?  It  shows 
just  how  much  the  county  commission  is  dependent  upon  the  executive 
branch  administrators  and  the  technical  experts.  Policy  development 
and  application  were  strictly  a function  of  the  county  administrator  and 
constitutional  officers.  Policy  selection  was  primarily  a function  of 
the  executive,  with  the  commission  reduced  to  a role  of  ratifying  and 
thereby  legitimizing  someone  else's  decision.  One  would  not  expect  this 
to  be  the  case  with  all  policy  issues,  of  course,  but  it  does  illustrate 
the  dependency  of  the  commission  on  the  executive.  Finally,  this 
illustration  of  the  policy  process  reveals  just  how  vulnerable  generalist 
administrators  are  to  specialist  technocrats. 

To  sum  up,  the  county  administrator  in  Pinellas  has  considerable 
influence  over  the  policy  process.  This  influence  has  been  accrued  in 
the  past  half  decade  at  the  expense,  and  indeed  with  the  aid,  of  the 
county  commission.  Policy  development  is  a shared  function,  but  with 
the  executive  clearly  the  more  influential.  Policy  application  is 
considered  to  be  totally  an  executive  function.  Policy  selection  is 
also  a shared  function,  but  with  the  executive  enjoying  a great  deal  of 
influence,  either  by  being  expected  to  make  policy  choices  or  by  developing 
the  alternatives  from  which  choices  are  made  by  the  commission.  The 
substantive  content  of  policy  issues  also  aids  in  many  instances  in 
rendering  commission  participation  in  the  policy  process  little  more 
than  ritualistic.  The  key  variable  seems  to  be  that  of  style:  as  long 

as  the  county  administrator  does  not  try  to  take  public  claim  for  his 
activities,  the  commission  will  very  likely  continue  to  abdicate  most 
of  the  policymaking  influence  to  him. 
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Palm  Beach 

As  with  Pinellas,  the  county  administrator  in  Palm  Beach  County 
is  as  institutionally  strong  as  is  possible  in  Florida  in  the  absence 
of  a home  rule  charter.  John  Sansbury  has  sufficient  authority  over 
policy  application  involving  those  policy  decisions  affecting  his  policy 
universe.  There  is  an  executive  budget,  although  this  authority  is 
technically  shared  with  the  clerk  and  his  comptroller.  As  in  Pinellas, 
key  fiscal  and  accounting  controls  are  reserved  for  certain  of  the 
constitutional  officers. 21  However,  in  contrast  with  Pinellas  data 
processing  services,  while  reasonably  centralized,  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  property  appraiser  and  not  the  county  administrator. 

This  data  processing  unit  serves  all  county  agencies  except  the  sheriff, 
school  board  and  health  department.^  Finally,  Palm  Beach  is  the  only 
Florida  urban  county  in  which  the  county  administrator  has  the  sole 
authority  to  hire  and  fire  department  heads  and  other  executive  staff. 

This  authority  is  granted  by  local  ordinance,  and  there  reportedly  is 
not  even  an  informal  sign-off  by  county  commissioners  with  respect 
to  these  key  executive  appointments. 23 

When  one  looks  beyond  the  formal  trappings  of  the  office,  it 
becomes  quickly  apparent  that  the  executive's  influence  on  the  policy 
process  in  Palm  Beach  is  somewhat  less  than  that  found  in  the  other 

21joint  Center,  Metropolitan  Counties,  p.  40. 

22 ib i d . , p.  28. 

23ibid.,  pp,  19-20;  see  also  Ordinance  74-19,  adopted  in 
April  1974,  for  the  details  of  the  county  administrator's  formal  authority. 
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three  counties  examined  here.  Yet  even  here  one  can  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  executive's  authority  and  influence  over  public  policy. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  1968  Florida  Constitution,  Palm  Beach 
combined  the  functions  of  county  engineer  and  county  administrator  in 
a single  office,  that  of  the  engineer.  The  function  of  county 
administrator  was  formally  separated  from  that  of  county  engineer  and 
established  as  a separate  position  in  1968.  Jack  Dean  held  the  position 
for  some  six  years  until  he  departed  in  the  spring  of  1974.  He  was 
replaced  by  Interim  Administrator  Ken  Straus  while  a nationwide  search 
was  conducted  for  a suitable  replacement. 

The  replacement  turned  out  to  be  an  experienced  professional 
city  manager,  Robert  Rollins.  The  then  county  commissioners  had  sought 
out  a person  with  a reputation  as  a strong  manager.  Up  to  this  time 
Dean  and  Straus  had  followed  what  can  best  be  characterized  as  functionary 
policy  roles.  In  effect  the  commission  functioned  as  an  administrative 
board  and  the  county  administrator  merely  carried  out  their  instructions. 
Rollins  came  to  the  position  with  quite  different  ideas.  Apparently 
the  commissioners,  who  had  thought  they  wanted  a strong  professional 
manager,  really  were  not  prepared  for  what  they  thought  they  wanted. 
Further,  that  same  question  of  style  arose,  with  Rollins  pursuing  a high 
profile  approach  to  his  job.  When  the  commission  finally  realized  that 
having  a strong  administrator  meant  giving  up  much  of  their  influence 
over  the  policy  process,  conflict  between  them  and  Rollins  became 
inevitable.  Rollins  left  office  after  six  months. 

John  Sansbury,  then  an  administrative  assistant  in  the  county 
administrator's  office,  was  appointed  as  acting  administrator  after 
Rollins  left,  and  was  given  the  permanent  appointment  in  September  of 
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1975.  Young  (26  years  old)  and  relatively  inexperienced,  Sansbury  was 
willing  to  function  in  the  role  of  the  clerk  to  the  conmission,  a 
role  with  which  the  commission  was  content  following  the  Rollins  experi- 
ence. However,  in  the  November  1976  general  election,  a majority  of  the 
"old  guard"  commissioners  were  replaced  by  a "new  guard,"  in  the  sense 
that  the  new  commissioners  appear  to  be  supportive  of  an  expanded  policy 
role  for  the  county  administrator  in  contrast  to  the  expectations  of 
those  they  replaced. 

Today  policy  development  originates  with  the  county  commission 
and  with  the  bureaucracy.  This  dual  origination  reflects  two  major  roles 
of  the  county  commission,  those  being  policy  development  and  policy 
selection.  It  also  reflects  the  still  largely  functionary  role  of  the 
county  administrator,  although  there  are  indications  that  the  stage  is 
being  set  for  a significant  change  in  this  regard.  The  policy  process, 
as  determined  from  the  interviews,  follows  roughly  the  following 
pattern: 


NOTE:  Arrows  indicate  direction  of  communication  flow. 

j indicates  source  of  policy  initiative. 

^ indicates  formal  communication  flow. 

^ indicates  informal  communication  flow. 
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In  this  arrangement,  the  commission  and  the  bureaucracy,  as 
noted,  both  serve  as  policy  developers  in  the  sense  of  identifying 
problems  and  formulating  alternatives.  The  importance  of  the  county 
administrator  in  this  model  is  one  of  a communication  linkage,  although 
there  remains  significant  "leakage"  of  communication  directly  between 
commissioners  and  county  department  heads.  However,  the  extent  of  this 
leakage  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  two  years,  both  through 
administrative  reforms  instituted  by  Sansbury  and  through  a new  set 
of  policy  role  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  "new  guard"  county 
commissioners.  Each  of  these  will  be  examined  separately  and  in  turn 
below. 

Unlike  Tanzler,  Hester  and  Zussy,  who  have  pursued  policy 
agendas  combining  substance  and  procedure  with  the  former  by  far  the  more 
significant,  John  Sansbury  has  pursued  a primarily  procedural  policy  agenda. 
Perhaps  the  key  procedural  reform  implemented  by  Sansbury  has  been  one 
which  places  his  office,  formally  at  least,  as  the  critical  linkage 
between  the  county  commission  and  the  bureaucracy.  One  medium  he  has 
used  is  that  of  public  workshops,  in  which  departmental  policy  proposals 
are  presented  to  the  county  commissioners  before  they  are  brought  up  at 
formal  public  hearings.  In  this  way  the  commissioners  are  made  aware 
of  policy  initiatives  in  a legitimate  forum  where  they  are  not  required 
to  take  public  positions  on  a given  issue.  That  is,  commissioners  are 
able  to  review  and  critique  a policy  proposal  without  having  to  formally 
cornnit  themselves  to  a particular  course  of  action  in  the  form  of  a yea 
or  nay  vote.  Also  this  forum  is  used  to  forewarn  the  commission  of 
pending  policy  decisions.  The  commission  can  receive  the  benefit  of 
technical  inputs  from  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  technocrats  can  be  forewarned 
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of  possible  non-technical  considerations.  It  also  provides  opportunities 
for  non-governmental,  i.e.  community  inputs  into  the  policy  process. 

Thus  a policy  proposal  can  receive  a hearing  and  if  necessary  be 
revised  without  anyone  receiving  a "public"  defeat  on  the  issue. 

Sansbury  has  initiated  a number  of  other  administrative  reforms. 

In  most  cases  this  involves  establishing  various  internal  procedures, 
standards  and  organizational  arrangements  where  none  previously  existed. 
This  frequently  takes  the  form  of  policy  manuals,  for  example  personnel 
and  purchasing,  and  administrative  orders.  Sansbury  has  also  instituted 
functional  organization  of  county  government  services,  with  department 
heads  reporting  through  one  of  four  assistant  county  administrators. 

Policy  implementation  is  typically  accomplished  through  the  issuance  of 
administrative  orders,  which  are  prepared  by  the  executive  and  his  staff, 
to  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  Finally,  copies  of  various 
correspondence  and  documents  are  routinely  forwarded  by  the  departments 
to  the  appropriate  assistant  county  administrator,  with  a small  percentage 
of  these  generally  deemed  significant  enough  to  trigger  a reply  to  the 
department  head. 

The  new  majority  on  the  Palm  Beach  County  Commission  brought 
with  them  somewhat  different  expectations  as  to  the  appropriate  policy 
roles  of  the  commission  and  the  county  administrator  respectively.  The 
new  commissioners  are,  for  example,  somewhat  more  reform  oriented  than 
their  predecessors.  They  therefore  tend  to  support  Sansbury' s procedural 
reform  agenda.  They  have  also  defined  a lesser  role  for  themselves  in 
policy  implementation,  especially  when  it  comes  to  personnel  matters, 
i.e.,  patronage.  However,  abolition  of  direct  communication  between 
commissioners  and  administrative  departments  has  not  been  achieved  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  in  Broward. 
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Illustrative  of  this  new  direction  in  legislative-executive 
policy  role  differentiation  is  the  changed  attitude  toward  commission 
involvement  in  the  maintenance  of  subdivision  roads.  In  the  past  it 
was  reportedly  common  practice  in  the  absence  of  effective  subdivision 
regulations,  to  allow  the  construction  of  unimproved  (i.e.,  unsurfaced) 
roads  in  new  housing  developments.  The  unimproved  roads  exhibited  a 
marked  tendency  to  deteriorate  over  time,  becoming  a complex  of  potholes, 
ridges  and  ditches.  Maintenance  costs  to  the  county  were  high,  partic- 
ularly every  two  years  just  prior  to  commission  elections.  Public 
complaints  about  the  unimproved  roads  brought  about  an  increase  in  county 
maintenance  activity,  especially  by  road  graders  and  their  crews  which 
were  reportedly  under  the  personal  and  direct  authority  of  the  commissioners 
themselves.  It  was,  put  simply,  an  exchange  of  road  improvements  for 
votes,  particularly  where  the  commissioner's  "own"  road  grader  and  crew 
were  used  to  carry  out  the  task.  However,  under  the  new  commissioners 
this  practice  has  reportedly  been  discontinued. 

To  sum  up,  the  significant  finding  with  regard  to  executive- 
legislative  policy  roles  in  Palm  Beach  is  that  institutional  authority 
delegated  to  the  county  administrator  does  not  necessarily  translate 
imnediately  and  directly  into  influence  over  the  policy  process. 
Institutionally,  in  terms  of  authority  over  personnel,  the  county 
administrator  is  conceivably  the  strongest  among  Florida's  nineteen 
urban  counties.  However,  commission  "interference"  in  administration, 
in  the  sense  of  bypassing  the  county  administrator  and  dealing  directly 
with  department  heads,  continues  to  occur  to  some  degree.  Further, 
fiscal  and  budgetary  authority  are  fragmented  in  Palm  Beach  as  in  any 
of  the  other  non-charter  urban  counties.  Finally,  the  fragmented  fiscal 
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authority  plus  the  role  expectations  of  the  county  commissioners  have 
served  to  constrain  the  policy  influence  of  the  executive  in  Palm 
Beach  to  an  extent  not  encountered  in  the  other  three  representative 
counties.  Yet  the  Palm  Beach  experience  also  is  illustrative  of  how 
influence  over  the  policy  process  shifts  in  response  to  metropolitan 
reform,  especially  with  regard  to  that  most  significant  of  reforms,  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  a single  chief  executive.  Even  in  Palm 
Beach  the  fox  is  already  in  the  hen  house. 

Power  Shift:  An  Evolutionary  Model 

The  preceding  discussion  of  power  shift  in  the  policy  process 
in  Duval,  Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach  counties  points  up  the 
evolutionary  nature  of  this  change.  Especially  significant  is  the  finding 
that  changes  in  formal  authority  necessarily  precede  shifts  in  policy 
influence,  but  that  the  first  does  not  necessarily  lead  immediately  and 
directly  to  the  second.  Yet  once  the  fox  is  in  the  hen  house,  once  the 
county  commission  has  created  the  position  of  a single  chief  executive, 
the  flow  of  policy  influence  from  the  commission  to  the  executive 
would  appear  to  be  inevitable.  It  may  simply  take  longer  to  occur  in 
some  places  than  in  others. 

Having  established  that  such  an  evolutionary  process  does  in 
fact  take  place,  the  next  step  is  to  develop  a model  of  that  process. 

The  process  of  model  building  will  begin  by  refining  and  simplifying 
the  combined  model  of  the  policy  process. 

Figure  5-1  summarizes  the  simplified  three-phase  model  of  the 
policy  process  from  chapter  IV,  but  includes  an  additional  feature--the 
arrows  connecting  various  cells  of  the  matrix.  These  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  power  shift  within  the  policy  process  between  the  urban 
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county  executives  and  commissions  as  found  in  this  study.  The  arrows 
clearly  indicate  that  the  relative  shift  in  power  within  the  policy 
process  occurs  among  all  activities  except  for  the  one  explicitly 
reserved  for  the  commissions,  that  being  the  act  of  legitimizing  the 
choice  of  a policy  alternative. 

Having  identified  the  relative  power  shift  within  the  policy 

process,  the  next  step  is  to  establish  the  sequential  order  of  these 

shifts  in  policy  influence.  Figure  5-2  summarizes  this  temporal 

dimension  of  changing  legislative-executive  policy  roles.  Four  stages  of 

evolutionary  changes  are  conceived: 

Exclusive- -where  there  is  no  single  chief  executive  and 
the  county  commission  retains  complete  policy  authority 
and  influence 

Primary— where  the  county  commission  has  created  the 
position  of  a single  chief  executive  (aside  from 
constitutional  and  charter  officers),  but  retains  vir- 
tually complete  policy  authority  and  influence 

Shared—where  the  county  commission  relies  increasingly 
on  the  county  executive,  but  retains  substantial 
though  declining  policy  authority  and  influence 

Residual --where  the  county  commission  relies  primarily 
on  the  county  executive  for  policy  initiation, 
selection  and  implementation,  retaining  only  certain 
residual  roles  in  the  policy  process 

These  four  stages  of  evolutionary  change  are  found  to  be 
associated  with  a particular  set  of  executive  policy  roles.  These 
reform-based  policy  roles  correspond  to  the  primary,  shared  and  residual 
stages  of  legislative  policy  influence.  While  developed  in  greater 
detail  later,  this  set  of  executive  policy  roles  are  presented  here 
for  informational  purposes: 

Preemptor—under  conditions  of  administrative  integration 
and  functional  consolidation,  the  urban  county  executive 
exercises  considerable  influence  across  the  full  spectrum 
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of  the  policy  process,  with  the  legislative  body  exer- 
cising residual  policy  functions  only 

Steward— under  conditions  of  either  administrative 
integration  or  functional  consolidation,  but  not  both, 
the  urban  county  executive  exercises  shared  policy 
functions  with  the  legislative  body 

Functionary-- under  conditions  exhibiting  no  significant 
metropolitan  reform,  the  urban  county  executive 
exercises  circumscribed  and  residual  policy  functions 
as  designated  by  the  legislative  body 

Single 

Executive?  No  Yes:  Weak  Yes:  Strong 

Council 

Powers?  Exclusive  > Primary  > Shared  > Residual 

Figure  5-2:  The  Temporal  Dimension  of  Changing 

Legislative  Policy  Roles 

It  is  now  possible  to  conceive  of  the  two  dimensions  of  a power 
shift  model.  These  two  dimensions  are  the  policy  process— develop, 
select,  and  implement— and  the  temporal  stage— exclusive,  primary,  shared, 
and  residual  based  on  the  commission's  policy  authority  and  influence. 
These  two  dimensions  are  now  combined  in  figure  5-3  to  provide  an  evolu- 
tionary model  of  the  power  shift  within  the  urban  county  policy  process. 

At  the  exclusive  stage,  the  commission  is  seen  as  playing  the 
preeminent  role  in  all  three  phases  of  policy  process.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  single  chief  executive  in  the 
county  government  to  compete  with  the  commission  for  policy  influence. 

As  a result,  the  various  administrative  departments  are  responsible 
directly  to  the  commission. 

All  this  begins  to  change  at  the  primary  stage  at  which  the 
county  commission  has  chosen  to  establish  the  position  of  a single  chief 
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executive  to  supervise  policy  implementation.  It  is  also  the  first  step 
in  a shift  toward  executive  power.  This  is  not  to  say  that  council  members 
do  not  continue  to  play  a role  in  policy  implementation.  Although  some 
formal  authority  has  been  bestowed  on  the  executive,  influence  remains 
shared  with  commissioners  intervening  at  will  in  "administrative"  matters. 
At  this  point,  the  executive  type  is  best  characterized  as  a policy 
functionary,  performing  essentially  clerical  duties  for  the  county  com- 
missioners. The  significance  of  the  executive  position,  however,  is  that 
it  exists  at  all. 

Further  change  occurs  at  the  shared  stage.  By  now  the  executive 
has  obtained  primary  influence  over  policy  implementation,  using  the 
symbols  of  metropolitan  reform,  e.g.,  "keep  politics  out  of  administration,1 
to  justify  his  new  role.  This  influence  over  the  administrative  machinery 
has  certain  secondary  and  tertiary  effects  which  now  begin  to  manifest 
themselves.  Since  technical  experts  now  report  formally  and  informally 
to  the  executive,  their  inputs  into  problem  identification  and  formulation 
of  alternatives  becomes  a source  of  influence  for  the  executive.  This 
type  of  influence  then  contributes  to  identifying  and  limiting  the  range 
of  alternatives  which  the  county  commission  is  able  to  consider  when 
attempting  to  make  a policy  choice.  Even  on  policy  issues  ranking  high 
on  the  hierarchy  of  political  sensitivity,  the  executive  can  make 
effective  use  of  technical  information  and  criteria  to  limit  options  and 
frame  the  ultimate  policy  choice.  Yet  it  is  the  so-called  routine 
decisions  or  actions,  even  those  requiring  some  sort  of  commission 
action,  which  comprise  most  of  the  governmental  activities  and  over  which 
the  executive  is  delegated  substantial  if  not  complete  authority  and 
influence.  The  executive  has  now  become  a policy  steward. 
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Finally,  the  county  commission  is  reduced  in  policy  influence 
to  residual  powers  or  roles.  At  this  last  stage  preeminence  in  policy 
initiation  and  implementation  lies  with  the  executive.  Policy  selection 
is  the  only  phase  of  the  policy  process  in  which  the  commission  plays 
a major  role,  and  here  it  is  one  of  legitimacy,  that  is,  giving  the 
blessing  of  official  sanction  to  a policy  choice  by  ratifying  it.  Since 
the  commission  is  perceived  by  the  community  as  the  appropriate  policy- 
making body,  the  legitimacy  activity  or  role  is  one  which  they  can 
retain  indefinitely.  However,  compared  to  the  executive  it  is  largely 
a passive  and  reactive  role.  The  commission  has  abdicated  virtually  all 
of  its  policy  influence  to  the  executive,  who  by  now  has  become  a pol icy 
preemptor. 

Summing  up  the  model  presented  in  figure  5-3,  it  can  be  said 
that  relative  influence  over  various  phases  of  the  policy  process  varies 
over  time  in  a predictable  sequence.  In  the  absence  of  a chief  executive, 
the  commission  maintains  exclusive  influence  over  all  phases  of  the  policy 
process.  The  creation  of  the  office  of  a chief  executive  is  followed  by 
a sharing  of  influence  with  the  commission  over  policy  implementation, 
but  overall  the  commission  retains  primary  influence.  Over  time  this 
relationship  extends  to  one  of  shared  influence,  with  the  executive 
having  preeminence  over  policy  implementation,  and  shared  influence  with 
the  commission  over  policy  initiation  and  selection.  Finally,  the 
commission  is  left  with  only  residual  policy  influence  as  the  executive 
comes  to  dominate  the  entire  policy  process.  From  the  executive's 
perspective,  the  evolution  is  one  of  progressing  from  a policy  functionary, 
to  a policy  steward  and  finally  to  being  a policy  preemptor. 
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Assessing  Leqislative--Executive  Policy  Influence 
in  the  Four  Representative  Counties 

The  next  task  is  to  apply  the  model  to  the  four  urban  counties 
under  study  here.  The  purpose  is  two-fold:  (1)  to  classify  them  as 

to  the  degree  and  stage  of  power  shift  within  the  policy  process,  and 
(2)  to  apply  this  classification  as  part  of  a broader  assessment  of 
policy  authority  and  influence  of  the  four  urban  county  executives. 

Models  are  by  their  nature  abstract  simplifications  of  the 
real  world.  There  is  no  expectation  that  individual  examples  will 
exactly  fit  into  a particular  model.  Such  is  the  case  here.  Even 
though  the  evolutionary  model  was  developed  from  a study  of  trends  in 
policy  influence  over  time  in  four  urban  counties,  none  of  these  four 
counties  fits  precisely  into  a specific  type  drawn  from  the  model. 
However,  the  exercise  of  attempting  to  place  the  four  cases  into  the 
model  is  useful  to  understanding  how  these  four  counties  are  similar  or 
different  in  terms  of  influence  over  the  policy  process. 

Duval  comes  the  closest  to  achieving  the  status  of  the  residual 
stage  of  evolutionary  development.  The  mayor  of  Jacksonville  has 
preeminent  policy  influence  in  terms  of  development  and  implementation, 
and  in  many  ways  dominates  the  policy  selection  phase.  This  latter 
influence  seems  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  Mayor  Tanzler  is  elected 
independent  of  the  city  council  (county  commission).  Two  effects  on 
relative  policy  influence  can  be  seen  from  this  single  institutional 
arrangement.  First,  the  mayor  can  legitimately  lobby  publicly  and 
make  direct  appeals  for  community  support  for  his  policy  choices.  An 
appointed  county  administrator,  always  mindful  of  the  commissioners' 
concern  that  he  is  technically  their  employee,  must  pursue  a low  profile 
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style  of  policy  agitation.  Secondly,  where  the  executive  is  an  appointive 
post,  the  council  is  dealing  with  someone  who  is  technically  a subordinate, 
meaning  they  have  the  authority  to  remove  him  from  office.  In  Duval,  the 
council  and  mayor  are  equals,  and  in  addition  the  council  has  no  way  of 
directly  removing  the  mayor  from  office.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
for  a county  to  approach  the  residual  stage  and  for  the  executive  to 
become  a policy  entrepreneur,  the  executive  must  be  elected  independently 
of  the  council  and  not  appointed  by  them.  Duval  meets  this  critical 
test. 

Broward  and  Pinellas  are  both  beyond  the  shared  policy  influence 
stage,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  classified  as  residual.  Therefore, 

Hester  and  Zussy  are  more  properly  conceived  of  as  policy  managers 
rather  than  policy  entrepreneurs . While  both  men  exercise  preeminent 
influence  over  policy  implementation,  it  is  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
effects  of  this  influence  which  gives  them  extensive,  but  not  dominant, 
influence  over  policy  development  and  selection.  Finally,  without  the 
ability  to  wage  extensive  public,  high-profile  campaigns  for  their  policy 
choices,  these  two  county  administrators  are  unable  to  bring  to  bear 
the  kind  of  public  pressure  which  the  elected  mayor  can  use  freely  and 
effectively.  These  two  men  are  policy  stewards. 

Palm  Beach  is  the  most  difficult  to  classify,  lying  somewhere 
between  the  primary  and  shared  power  stages.  Certainly  Sansbury  has 
achieved  significant  administrative  reforms  to  supplement  the  institutional 
powers  conveyed  on  his  office.  However,  except  for  these  internal 
management  issues,  he  appears  to  have  played  at  best  a reactive  role  in 
policy  development.  On  substantive  issues  he  has  served  more  as  a 
facilitator  for  negotiations  between  the  commission  and  the  bureaucracy 
rather  than  an  advocate  of  any  particular  course  of  action.  Yet  the 
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reform  issues  are  important  in  an  urban  county  just  beginning  to  face 
the  service  demands  of  a rapidly  expanding  urban  population.  The  best 
assessment  here  is  that  Palm  Beach  lies  somewhere  between  the  primary 
and  shared  dimensions  of  legislative  policy  domain,  but  closer  to  the 
former  than  the  latter.  As  a result,  Sansbury  is  classified  here  as 
a policy  functionary,  but  with  the  caveat  that  his  apparent  policy  role  is 
undergoing  a transition. 

Thus  the  four  urban  county  executives  under  study  here  may  be 
classified  as  to  their  policy  roles  as  follows: 

Tanzler  (Duval ) — policy  preemptor 
Hester  (Broward) --policy  steward 
Zussy  (Pinellas)— policy  steward 
Sansbury  (Palm  Beach) — pol icy  functionary 
which  are  behavioral  descriptions  of  executive  behavior.  There  remains 
the  question  of  how  well  these  executive  policy  roles  correspond  to  the 
metropolitan  reform  typology  developed  in  chapter  II.  In  other  words, 
are  the  preemptor,  steward  and  functionary  policy  roles  reform-based? 

This  question  is  basically  answered  by  comparing  the  three  types  of 
policy  roles  with  the  three  types  of  metropolitan  reform  by  county: 


Urban 

County 

Executi ve 
Policy  Role 

Metropolitan 

Reform 

Duval 

preemptor 

advanced 

B rowa  rd 

steward 

transi tional 

Pinellas 

steward 

transitional 

Palm  Beach 

functionary 

evol ving 
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This  confirms,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  this  study,  that 
this  particular  set  of  executive  policy  roles  is  reform-based.  Essen- 
tially this  means  that  as  greater  levels  of  reform  are  achieved  within 
the  urban  county  policy  subsystem,  the  resource  capacity  of  the  urban 
county  executive  is  likewise  increased.  This  is  because  metropolitan 
reform  tends  to  centralize  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  executive. 
Thus  reform  would  appear  to  influence  the  level  and  scope  of  resources 
which  the  urban  county  executive  brings  to  the  policy  process,  and 
likewise  will  tend  to  influence  the  choice  of  executive  policy  roles 
within  this  particular  set  of  roles. 

Residual  Legislative  Policy  Roles 
Given  the  power  shift  taking  place  in  legislative — executive 
policy  roles  as  metropolitan  reform  takes  hold,  what  sorts  of  tasks  are 
left  for  the  county  commission  to  do?  One  clue  is  provided  by  David 
Mayhew,  who  has  identified  four  major  roles  for  members  of  Congress. ^4 
Taking  these  as  a starting  point,  the  research  for  this  study  suggests 
some  five  residual  legislative  policy  roles  for  the  urban  county 
commission: 

Legi timac.y--qi vi nq  the  blessing 
Expressing  public  opinion — the  voice  of  the  people 
Constituency  service--running  errands 
Oversight— being  the  watchdog 

Designating  executive  leadership — annointing  the  chosen  one 

^^David  R.  Mayhew,  Congress:  The  Electoral  Connection  (New  Haven 

Yale  University  Press,  1974),  pp.  106-118. 
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Legitimacy  amounts  to  a kind  of  blessing  role,  being  an  integral 
activity  within  the  selection  phase  of  the  policy  process.  By  legitimacy 
is  meant  that  once  a policy  choice  has  been  made,  that  choice  must  be 
ratified  by  an  individual  or  body  which  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
proper  one  to  do  so.  This  involves  more  than  the  mere  adoption  of 
legislation,  for  legitimacy  gives  recognition  to  a policy  choice  that 
both  the  government  and  the  community  should  abide  by  that  choice.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  rule  of  law  as  the  belief,  shared  by  most  if  not  all 
of  those  in  the  community,  that  the  policy  choice  conforms  to  generally 
recognized  principles  and  standards.  Further,  there  is  the  belief  that 
this  has  been  so  certified  by  those  who  are  recognized  as  being  respon- 
sible for  doing  so. 

Expressing  public  opinion  constitutes  the  voice  of  the  people 
role.  It  is  principally  an  element  of  policy  initiation,  but  can 
conceivably  also  arise  at  other  phases  of  the  policy  process.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  policy  selection  phase,  or  more  specifically  the 
specific  act  of  legitimacy.  That  legislati ve  members  play  this  role 
is  important  to  those  community  interests  which  fail  to  win  relief  or 
even  a hearing  from  the  bureaucracy. 

Constituency  service  is  the  errand  running  role.  It  arises 
mainly  at  the  implementation  phase  of  the  policy  process.  In  this  regard 
Mayhew  refers  to  congressmen  as  ombudsmen,  whose  function  it  is  to  process 
and  expedite  grievances  against  public  officials.  Again,  the  importance 
of  legislative  members  playing  this  role  is  that  they  provide  an 
alternative  means  of  access  for  the  public  to  government  action. 

Oversight  is  the  fourth  role  in  which  the  legislative  members 
perform  a watchdog  role.  It  is  concerned  principally  with  policy 
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implementation,  and  involves  a variety  of  functions  related  to  the  moni- 
toring, review  and  evaluation  of  executive  actions,  including  the  bureau- 
cracy. It  is  a role  which  Mayhew  links  directly  with  that  of  legitimacy,25 
and  which  conceivably  could  be  just  as  significant. 

Finally,  designating  executive  leadership  is  the  annointing  role. 
This  is  the  role  where  the  elected  council,  in  those  counties  where  the 
chief  executive  is  not  independently  elected,  have  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  designate  the  occupant  of  the  executive  office.  In 
terms  of  policy  influence  this  may  well  be  the  most  significant  role 
which  the  council  can  play.  It  at  least  permits  legislative  members  the 
opportunity  to  designate  someone  who  is  philosophically  in  agreement  with 
them  on  such  matters  as  the  broad  goals  of  county  government,  the  range 
and  scope  of  county  government  services,  and  the  future  directions  of 
the  community  and  the  role  the  county  is  to  play  in  promoting  and 
fostering  those  directions. 

How  do  the  county  commissions  in  the  four  representati ve  counties 
perform  these  roles?  Legitimacy  is  an  institutionalized  role  which  must 
be  played,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  commission  in 
most  cases  can  be  certain  that  the  choices  are  in  this  sense  proper. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  data  processing  decision  in  Pinellas  in  which 
not  even  the  experts  could  agree  on  the  problem,  let  alone  the  solution. 

The  commissions  seem  to  do  somewhat  better  at  expressing  public  opinion, 
for  example  the  geriatric  lobby  in  Pinellas  and  the  homesteaders  in 
Palm  Beach.  Constituency  service,  especially  patronage,  remains 


25Ibid.,  pp.  108-109. 
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important  in  all  four  counties,  although  the  range  and  extent  of  such 
service  obviously  is  affected  by  reform  fervor.  Oversight  is  a 
potentially  significant  source  of  commission  influence,  but  it  seems  to 
be  primarily  fiscal  in  nature  and  is  left  to  the  council  auditor  in  the 
two  counties  where  they  exist. 

Summary 

This  chapter  began  with  a review  and  analysis  of  changes  in 
legislative — executive  policy  roles  in  the  four  representative  urban 
counties.  This  led  to  the  development  of  an  evolutionary  concept  of 
power  shift  occurring  in  these  urban  counties  within  the  policy  process. 
There  are  -two  dimensions  to  this  concept:  the  policy  process  itself,  and 

the  temporal  stage— excl usi ve,  primary,  shared  and  residual— of  legisla- 
tive policy  influence.  At  the  present  time  it  was  determined  that  the 
four  county  executives  could  be  classified  as  a policy  preemptor 
(Mayor  Tanzler:  Duval),  as  policy  stewards  (Broward:  Hester,  and 

Pinellas:  Zussy),  and  as  a policy  functionary  (Palm  Beach:  Sansbury). 

The  metropolitan  reform  typology  developed  in  chapter  II  was 
then  applied  to  the  executive  policy  roles  identified  in  this  chapter, 
and  found  to  be  a good  predictor  of  these  roles  for  the  four  representa- 
tive urban  counties.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  set  of 
executive  policy  roles  is  indeed  reform-based.  Finally,  the  residual 
policy  roles  of  the  county  legislative  bodies  were  examined  and  found 
to  be  those  of  legitimacy,  expressing  public  opinion,  constituency 
service,  oversight,  and  designating  executive  leadership  (except  in 
Duval ) . 

Reform-based  executive  policy  roles  are  seen  as  an  indicator 
of  the  resource  capacity  which  the  urban  county  executive  brings  to 
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the  policy  process.  Since  metropolitan  reform  tends  to  concentrate 
greater  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  executive,  then  it  follows  that 
reform  itself  is  an  indicator  of  the  resource  capacity  of  the  chief 
executive,  and  hence  determines  this  set  of  executive  policy  roles. 


CHAPTER  VI 

EXECUTIVE  SURVIVAL  IN  THE  URBAN  MILIEU 

Florida's  urban  counties  are  operating  at  the  frontiers  of  the 
urban  crisis.  Under  a variety  of  corrmunity  environmental  conditions, 
these  counties  may  be  found  responding  to  urban  problems  encompassing 
the  neighborhood  to  the  region,  and  ranging  from  internal  management 
issues  to  those  of  financing  public  services,  growth  management,  and 
economic  development  including  urban  redevelopment.  Although  largely 
ignored  in  the  literature  and  research  on  urban  affairs,  the  urban 
county  is  nonetheless  a major  element  in  the  government  response  to 
urban  problems  at  the  local  level.  The  urban  county  is  uniquely 
equipped  for  this  role  because  of  the  large  geographic  area  which  it 
covers  relative  to  cities,  allowing  the  county  government  to  simultaneously 
address  regional  problems  while  providing  municipal  services  to  unincor- 
porated populations. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  executive  policy  roles  in  the 
urban  county  have  been  examined.  It  has  been  shown  that  while  metro- 
politan reform  does  tend  to  produce  a "fox  in  the  hen  house"  effect, 
there  remains  important  constraints  on  executive  influence  within  the 
policy  process  and  hence  on  the  policy  roles  which  the  urban  county 
executive  may  play.  These  executive  policy  roles  are  a consequence 
of  the  urban  milieu--the  social,  economic  and  political  phenomena-- 
within  which  public  policy  is  developed,  selected  and  implemented. 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a sunmary  analysis 
of  the  significant  findings  of  this  study,  along  with  suggestions  for 
future  research.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  presenting  the  key 
research  variables  derived  from  this  study  within  the  context  of  an 
analytical  framework.  The  framework  and  the  variables  are: 

Analytical  framework 

1.  The  urban  county  policy  subsystem 

2.  The  policy  process 

Research  variables 

3.  Community  environment 

4.  Political  destabilization 

5.  Metropolitan  reform 

6.  Executive  policy  roles 

The  analytical  framework  and  research  variables  are  depicted 
in  figure  6-1.  Some  suggested  research  propositions  and  a discussion 
of  specific  executive  policy  roles  will  be  presented  in  terms  of  the 
framework  and  variables,  as  will  suggestions  for  future  research.  The 
chapter  will  close  with  a final  summary  statement  as  to  the  significance 
of  this  study. 


Analytical  Framework 

Urban  county  government  has  been  conceptualized  as  a policy 
subsystem.  As  such  it  is  viewed,  for  analytical  purposes,  as  an  entity 
distinct  from  all  other  social  systems  and  subsystems,  which  comrpise 
its  environment.  The  urban  county  policy  subsystem  is  seen  as  an 
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open  subsystem,  as  one  which  receives  and  responds  to  stimuli  from 
its  environment.  The  specific  elements  of  the  urban  county  policy 
subsystem  are: 

Environment— those  social,  economic  and  other  political 
phenomena  not  specifically  a part  of  the  subsystem 

Inputs — demands  and  support  from  the  environment 

Conversion  process— the  means  by  which  players  within 
the  subsystem  respond  to  inputs  and  produce  outputs 

Outputs— policies  formulated  by  decision  makers  in  the 
conversion  process 

Impact— the  effect  of  policies  on  the  environment 

Feedback-subsequent  subsystem  inputs  in  response  to 
policy  impacts 

The  key  element  within  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem  is 
the  conversion  process.  This  is  the  means  by  which  system  inputs 
are  converted  into  outputs,  and  thus  is  in  effect  the  policy  or 
decision  making  process  which  is  the  heart  of  the  subsystem.  The 
specific  stages  of  the  policy  process,  for  analytical  purposes, 
are: 


Issue  definition — establishing  the  parameters  of  the 
problem  or  event  facing  the  subsystem 

Formul ation—qatheri nq  and  assessing  information  by 
which  alternative  courses  of  action  may  be  calculated 

Recommendation- -chops i nq  one  course  of  action  from 
among  the  available  competing  alternatives 

Legi timation— qi vi nq  the  blessing  to  a particular  course 
of  action  by  those  held  responsible  for  doing  so 

Invocati on — determining  how  much  of  the  legitimated 
course  of  action  should  actually  be  implemented 

Application— appropriating  and  organizing  resources 
so  as  to  operationalize  the  legitimated  course  of 
action 
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Evaluation— judging  the  application  in  terms  of  the 
criteria  established  for  measuring  program  perfor- 
mance 

A simplified  version  of  the  policy  process  has  been  used  to 
facilitate  discussion  and  analysis.  The  simplification  involved 
collapsing  the  seven  stages  of  policymaking  into  three  comprehensive 
stages: 

Policy  development 


1. 

Issue  definition 

2. 

Formulation 

Policy  selection 

3. 

Recommendation 

4. 

Legitimation 

5. 

Invocation 

Policy  implementation 

6.  Application 

7.  Evaluation 

These,  then  are  the  components  of  the  analytical  framework — the 
urban  county  policy  subsystem  and  the  policy  process  contained  within 
it.  As  stimuli  are  received  from  the  subsystem's  environment,  the 
policy  outputs  are  developed,  selected  and  implemented  through  the 
policy  process.  It  is  within  this  context  that  the  four  sets  of 
research  variables  identified  through  this  study  are  found  to  operate. 

Research  Variables 

As  noted,  four  sets  of  variables  were  identifed  by  this  study. 
These  are  the  comnunity  environment,  political  destabilization. 
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metropolitan  reform,  and  executive  policy  roles.  Two  sub-classes  of 
the  latter  were  identified,  these  being  issue-  and  reform-based 
policy  roles.  The  specific  components  to  these  sets  of  variables 
are: 

Community  environment-- vanguard,  ascendant  and  latent 
Political  destabilization — high,  mid-range  and  low 
Metropolitan  reform--advanced,  transitional  and  evolving 
Executive  policy  roles 

1.  Issue-based:  trustee,  broker  and  sample/messenger 

2.  Reform-based:  preemptor,  steward  and  functionary 

Community  Environment 

The  community  environment  of  each  of  the  nineteen  urban  counties 

in  Florida  was  calculated  from  a set  of  social  indicators.  These 

consisted  of  two  indicators  of  population  growth- -change  and  mobility — 

and  three  indicators  of  socio-economic  status--income,  education 

and  occupation.  By  using  these  indicators  to  construct  a standardized 

index,  it  was  possible  to  identify  three  major  community  classes 

among  the  urban  counties--the  Vanguard,  Ascendant  and  Latent  classes: 

Vanguard --those  counties  experiencing  rapid  popula- 
tion change  and  mobility  along  with  relatively  high 
socio-economic  levels 

Ascendant--those  counties  experiencing  rapid  popula- 
tion change  and  mobility,  but  without  the  attendant 
relatively  high  socio-economic  levels 

Latent — those  counties  experiencing  low  to  moderate 
level s of  population  growth,  and  with  relatively  low 
or  declining  socio-economic  levels 
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Political  Destabilization 

Levels  of  political  participation  and  uncertainty  were  found 
to  be  generally  associated  with  various  issue  classes  comprising  the 
urban  policy  agenda.  The  four  urban  counties  selected  for  in-depth 
examination--Duval , Broward,  Pinellas  and  Palm  Beach--were  found  to 
be  facing,  in  the  aggregate,  four  issue  classes.  These  were  economic 
development,  growth  management,  financing  public  services  and  internal 
management.  The  influence  of  the  community  environment  appeared  to 
be  greater  for  those  issue  classes  which  were  focused  externally  away 
from  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  That  is,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  social  change  was  more  significant  in  determining  the  level 
of  political  destabilization  for  economic  development,  growth  manage- 
ment and  financing  public  services  issues  than  for  internal  management 
issues. 

By  political  destabilization  is  meant  the  level  of  political 

participation  and  uncertainty  characterizing  a particular  issue  as 

it  is  addressed  by  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  Thus  it  is  the 

product  of  two  sets  of  factors,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

Uncertainty/ Instab il it,y--the  probability  of  correctly 
calculating  the  impact  of  policy  alternatives 
offered  in  response  to  a given  number  of  diverse  issues 

Partici pation--the  number  of  people  involved  in  the 
resolution  of  issues  as  representatives  of  various 
constituencies  with  some  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
issues 

Although  political  destabilization  is  a continuum  phenomena 
ranging  from  very  low  to  very  high  levels,  it  is  convenient  to  operation- 
alize the  concept  using  three  ranges  of  levels.  Thus  there  are  low 
levels  of  political  destabilization  characterized  by  rational  decision 
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making;  mid-range  levels  associated  with  incremental  decisional  modes; 
and  high  levels  associated  with  reactive  decision  making. 

Metropolitan  Reform 

Three  types  or  stages  of  metropolitan  reform  were  identified 
among  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties--the  Advanced,  Transitional  and 
Evolving  types: 

Advanced— the  achievement  of  both  administrative  inte- 
gration and  functional  consolidation 

Transi tional --the  achievement  of  either  administrative 
integration  or  functional  consolidation,  but  not  both, 
through  an  incremental  process 

Evol ving—the  absence  of  either  form  of  metropolitan 
reform  to  any  significant  degree,  with  piecemeal  reform 
occuring  along  both  dimensions 

Metropolitan  reform  is  conceived  as  consisting  of  two  dimensions,  those 
being  administrative  integration  and  functional  consolidation.  An 
analysis  of  Florida's  nineteen  urban  counties  revealed  that  community 
status  at  the  time  the  reforms  were  adopted  was  a significant  factor. 

The  achievement  of  Transitional  reform  status  has  occured  only  in 
Vanguard  counties,  these  being  Dade  in  1957  and  Broward,  Pinellas, 
Sarasota  and  Volusia  in  the  1970s.  All  but  Pinellas  have  utilized  a 
home  rule  charter  to  achieve  administrative  integration;  the  Tampa  Bay 
county  has  achieved  functional  consolidation  in  the  absence  of  a 
charter. 

Duval  achieved  Advanced  metropolitan  reform  status  in  1967 
by  adopting  a home  rule  charter  which  provided  for  both  administrative 
integration  and  functional  consolidation  in  one  comprehensive  package. 
The  only  other  Advanced  reform  status  county  is  Dade,  which  achieved  this 
status  in  two  discreet  phases.  That  is,  Dade  achieved  Transitional 
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status  through  adoption  of  a home  rule  charter  as  a Vanguard  county, 
and  then  moved  on  to  attain  functional  consolidation  as  its  community 
status  changed  to  Latent.  None  of  the  other  nineteen  urban  counties  in 
Florida  have  achieved  any  significant  metropolitan  reform,  as  defined 
in  this  study,  as  of  this  time. 


Executive  Policy  Roles 

Two  sets  of  executive  policy  roles  were  identified  through  this 
study.  One  set  was  found  to  be  based  on  the  varying  levels  of  political 
destabilization  found  surrounding  the  different  issues  facing  the  urban 
county  policy  subsystem.  Thus  this  set  of  policy  roles  has  been  labeled 
as  issue-based.  The  second  set  was  found  to  be  associated  with  the 
degree  and  type  of  metropolitan  reform  present  in  a given  urban  county 
subsystem.  Thus  this  latter  set  has  been  labeled  as  reform-based. 
Conceptually,  executive  policy  roles  are  found  within  the  "black  box"  of 
the  urban  county  policy  subsystem,  and  are  ultimately  associated  with 
the  community  environment. 

Issue-based  executive  policy  roles  were  found  to  be  of  three 

types — the  trustee,  broker  and  sample/messenger  roles: 

Trustee — under  low  levels  pf  political  destabilization, 
this  role  involves  rational  decision  making  in  which 
the  urban  county  executive  exercises  his/her  best 
informed  and  independent  judgement  among  contending 
interests 

Broker — under  mid-range  levels  of  political  destabilization, 
this  role  involves  incremental  decision  making  in  which 
the  urban  county  executive  attempts  to  arrange  a 
negotiated  settlement  among  contending  interests 

Samp! e/messenger--under  upper  range  levels  of  political 
destabi 1 i zation,  this  role  involves  reactive  decision 
making  by  the  urban  county  executive  and  he/she  becomes 
merely  one  more  player  in  the  game  as  an  extension  of 
constituency  interests 
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Reform-based  executive  policy  roles  were  also  found  to  be  of  three 

types— the  preemptor,  steward  and  functionary  roles: 

Preemptor— under  conditions  of  administrative  inte- 
gration and  functional  consolidation,  the  urban  county 
executive  exercises  considerable  influence  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  the  policy  process,  with  the  legisla- 
tive body  exercising  residual  policy  functions  only 

Steward-under  conditions  of  either  administrative 
integration  or  functional  consolidation,  but  not  both, 
the  urban  county  executive  exercises  shared  policy 
functions  with  the  legislative  body 

Functionary— under  conditions  exhibiting  no  significant 
metropolitan  reform,  the  urban  county  executive 
exercises  circumscribed  and  residual  policy  functions  as 
designated  by  the  legislative  body 


Research  Propositions 

Applying  the  preceding  concepts  to  the  data  developed  for  this 
study  leads  one  to  a series  of  research  propositions  regarding  the 
major  findings  of  this  study.  What  these  statements  do  is  reduce  to  its 
simplest  form  the  rather  complex  maze  of  associations  which  have  been 
uncovered.  The  intent  is  to  assemble  in  a few  short  sentences  the 
general  thrust  of  the  most  significant  findings  uncovered  here.  These 
statements  should  be  interpreted  as  propositions  to  be  tested  rather 
than  absolute  statements  of  fact,  since  only  four  cases  were  used  in 
the  analysis  and  further  these  four  cases  are  both  time  and  regionally 
bound. 

A.  Metropolitan  reform  is  associated  with  (1)  social  change 
or  (2)  community  crisis  and  desparation: 

1.  Social  change  tends  to  lead  to  incremental  reform 

2.  Community  crisis  and  desparation  tend  to  lead  to 
comprehensive  reform 
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B.  Issue  classes  comprising  the  urban  policy  agenda  are  in  part 
associated  with  the  community  environment: 

1.  Social  change  is  associated  with  growth  management 
issues 

2.  The  absence  of  social  change  is  associated  with  economic 
development  issues 

3.  Social  change  is  not  associated  with  the  presence  of 
financing  public  services  or  internal  management 
issues 

C.  Issues  may  be  externally  focused  away  from  the  urban  county 
policy  subsystem  or  internally  focused  on  it: 

1.  Externally  focused  issue  classes  include  economic 
development,  growth  management  and  financing 
public  services 

2.  An  internally  focused  issue  class  is  internal  manage- 
ment 

D.  The  level  of  political  destabilization  surrounding  an  issue 
or  issue  class  is  associated  with  the  community  environment  for  all 


externally  focused  issues 

E.  The  level  of  political  destabilization  for  all  internally 
focused  issues  lies  consistently  in  the  mid-range  level  across  all 
urban  county  policy  subsystems 

F.  Issue-based  executive  policy  roles  would  appear  to  vary 
according  to  the  level  of  political  destabilization  and  the  consequent 
decisional  mode  involved  in  a decisional  game: 

1.  High  levels  of  political  destabilization  tend  to 
lead  to  reactive  decision  making  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  sample/messenger  executive  policy 
role 

2.  Mid-range  levels  of  political  destabilization  tend 
to  lead  to  incremental  decision  making  and  are 
characterized  by  the  broker  executive  policy  role 

3.  Low  levels  of  political  destabilization  tend  to 
lead  to  rational  decision  making  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  trustee  executive  policy  role 
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G.  Reform-based  executive  policy  roles  would  appear  to  vary 
according  to  the  degree  and  type  of  metropolitan  reform  achieved  by  an 
urban  county  policy  subsystem: 

1.  The  evolving  type  of  metropolitan  reform  is  associated 
with  the  functionary  executive  policy  role 

2.  The  transitional  type  of  metropolitan  reform  is 
associated  with  the  steward  executive  policy  role 

3.  The  advanced  type  of  metropolitan  reform  is  associated 
with  the  preemptor  executive  policy  role 

H.  Taken  in  combination,  the  issue-  and  reform-based  executive 
policy  roles  describe  a picture  of  the  urban  county  executive's 
influence  in  the  policy  process: 

1.  Issue-based  executive  policy  roles  describe  the 
decisional  style  of  the  urban  county  executive 

2.  Reform-based  executive  policy  roles  describe  the 
resource  capacity  of  the  urban  county  executive 

I . While  metropolitan  reform  tends  to  produce  a "fox  in  the  hen 
house"  effect,  there  remains  important  limitations  on  executive  influence 
within  the  policy  process. 

Executive  Policy  Roles 

Two  sets  of  executive  policy  roles  have  been  identified  through 
this  study.  These  have  been  characterized  as  issue-based  and  reform-based. 
The  former  refers  to  the  decisional  style  employed  by  the  urban  county 
executive  as  reflected  in  the  level  of  political  destabilization 
associated  with  a given  issue  class.  The  latter  describes  the  resource 
capacity  which  the  urban  county  executive  brings  to  the  policy  process 

V 

vis  a vis  the  other  players  in  the  decisional  game.  Taken  togetner 
the  two  sets  of  executive  policy  roles  provide  a rough  measure  of 
executive  influence  within  the  policy  process. 
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Metropolitan  reform  has  a direct  effect  on  the  resource 
capacity  of  the  urban  county  executive.  This  is  the  "fox  in  the  hen 
house"  effect  described  earlier.  There  is  no  intention  here  of  suggesting 
any  improper  or  illegal  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  urban  county  execu- 
tive, but  to  merely  indicate  that  policy  influence  does  appear  to  flow 
toward  the  urban  county  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  county  legis- 
lative body  as  a result  of  metropolitan  reform.  This,  of  course,  is 
what  the  reformers  intended  to  happen.  Yet  while  administrative 
integration  and  functional  consolidation  do  appear  to  strengthen  the 
chief  executive's  command  over  resources  within  the  urban  county  policy 
subsystem,  there  remain  significant  constraints  on  executive  action. 

One  of  these  constraints  is  the  urban  county  executive's  inability 
to  absolutely  command  the  resources  of  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem. 
While  resources  are  increasingly  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  executive  as  a result  of  metropolitan  reform,  these  resources 
should  not  be  viewed  as  mere  pawns  to  be  manipulated  by  an  omnipotent 
executive.  Instead  the  urban  county  executive  increasingly  finds  himself 
involved  in  incremental  bargaining  with  an  expanded  bureaucracy  over 
internal  management  issues. 

This  inability  to  freely  manipulate  the  resources  of  the  urban 
county  policy  subsystem  is  complicated  by  the  varying  levels  of  political 
destabilization  found  among  the  several  issues  confronting  the  subsystem 
and  the  urban  county  executive.  It  has  been  shown  that  as  levels  of 
political  participation  and  uncertainty  over  policy  outcomes  shift, 
the  appropriate  decisional  mode  also  changes.  This  in  turn  affects 
the  decisional  style  which  the  urban  county  executive  must  employ  when 
addressing  a given  issue.  Therefore,  while  an  urban  county  executive 
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may  bring  great  resources  to  the  policy  process  relative  to  the  other 
participants,  varying  levels  of  political  destabilization  might  well 
limit  the  application  of  those  resources  to  a relatively  small  piece  of 
the  problem.  Further,  incremental  bargaining  with  the  policy  subsystem 
itself  might  well  preclude  the  coordinated  application  of  subsystem 
resources  in  a comprehensive  fashion  on  even  a minor  dimension  of  the 
total  problem  or  issue. 

Since  three  issue-based  and  three  reform-based  executive  policy 
roles  have  been  identified  here,  there  are  some  nine  possible  combina- 
tions and  permutations  of  these  policy  roles  potentially  operative  in 
a given  urban  county.  Only  six  such  combinations  were  found,  these 
being: 


Issue-based 

Trustee 

Sample/messenger 

Sample/messenger 

Broker 

Broker 

Broker 

The  three  not  found  were: 

Issue-based 

Trustee 

Trustee 

Sample/messenger 

The  six  executive  policy  roles  which 
sentative  counties  were  found  primar 


Re form- based 

Preemptor 

Steward 

Functionary 

Preemptor 

Steward 

Functionary 


Reform  based 

Steward 

Functionary 

Preemptor 

were  found  among  the  four  repre- 
ily  due  to  "the  luck  of  the  draw," 


meaning  that  a different  sample  of  urban  counties  (even  in  Florida)  might 
well  have  produced  different  combinations.  The  following  discussion 


will  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on  how  the  six  combinations  that  were 


found  actually  affect  the  policy  influence  of  the  urban  county  executive 


in  the  policy  process. 
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Trustee--Preemptor 

This  role  combination  was  found  in  Duval  County.  The  setting 
is  one  which  combines  a community  experiencing  little  apparent  social 
change  with  a metropolitan  government  which  combines  administrative 
integration  with  functional  consolidation.  The  result  is  an  urban 
county  executive  who  is  able  to  use  a rational  decisional  mode  and  to 
apply  the  the  full  resources  of  the  policy  subsystem  within  the  policy 
process. 

More  specifically,  low  levels  of  political  destabilization  can 
be  expected  to  be  found  in  any  community  which  is  essentially  not  changing 
in  either  a demographic  or  socio-economic  sense.  This  lack  of  change 
permits  the  kind  of  community  political  concensus  ascribed  to  Duval 
through  the  interviews,  as  well  as  the  apparent  monopolistic  political 
structure  which  dominates  it.  In  this  setting,  an  urban  county 
executive  can  apply  a rational  decisional  mode  to  resolving  issues 
since  the  level  of  participation  is  likely  to  be  low  and  the  uncertainty 
over  alternative  outcomes  likewise  low.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  all  possible  outcomes  can  and  will  be  considered.  The  fact  that 
a concensus  exists  means  that  the  range  of  possible  options  will  likewise 
be  restricted.  As  a result,  there  will  be  a few  alternatives  for 
which  outcomes  will  have  to  be  calculated.  In  other  words,  as  the 
range  of  interests  and  options  is  narrowed  by  community  concensus,  the 
decision  making  becomes  more  technical  within  the  constraints  of 
acceptable  outcomes  imposed  upon  it  by  the  local  political  concensus. 

At  the  same  time,  the  combination  of  administrative  integration 
and  functional  consolidation  provides  the  chief  executive  with  the 
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greatest  opportunity  for  harnessing  the  resource  capacity  of  the  policy 
subsystem  in  order  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  any  given  public  policy 
issue.  As  compared  with  governmental  systems  where  this  advanced  stage 
of  reform  has  not  been  achieved,  the  chief  executive  becomes  a relatively 
major  player  in  decisional  games  as  a consequence  of  the  resources  which 
he  brings  with  him  to  the  table.  This  is  not  to  say  that  his  power  is 
omnipotent,  but  it  does  indicate  a relatively  stronger  hand  in  playing 
the  game.  Another  way  to  put  it  is  that  the  chief  executive  is  in  a 
position  to  become  the  major  governmental  player,  at  the  local  level, 
in  the  game. 

The  combined  trustee  and  preemptor  executive  policy  roles  pro- 
vide an  image  of  a powerful  chief  executive  in  Duval,  and  presumably 
anywhere  else  these  roles  are  found  in  combination.  Yet  upon  closer 
inspection  one  finds  important  internal  and  external  controls  on  the 
exercise  of  executive  power.  Internally,  one  finds  various  and 
relatively  independent  islands  of  power,  usually  but  not  always  based 
on  expertise.  In  Duval  one  such  island  appears  to  be  the  budgetary 
policy  process  in  which  substantial  influence  is  held  by  technocrats 
employed  at  the  highest  bureaucratic  levels  of  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  Externally,  the  mere  fact  that  a community 
political  concensus  exists  within  a monopolistic  form  of  politics 
suggests  strongly  that  there  are  bounds  beyond  which  the  chief  executive 
cannot  go  assuming  that  he  wants  to  remain  in  office.  Thus  the  urban 
county  executive  brings  substantial  resources  to  the  decisional  game, 
but  is  restricted  in  their  application.  From  this  perspective  the 
trustee/preemptor  urban  county  executive  appears  somewhat  less  powerful 
than  one  would  at  first  presume. 
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Sample/Messenger--Steward 

This  role  combination  was  found  in  Broward  and  Pinellas  counties. 
The  setting  is  one  which  combines  a community  undergoing  rapid  social 
change  with  a metropolitan  government  which  has  achieved  some  measure 
of  reform,  that  being  either  administrative  integration  or  functional 
consolidation  but  not  both.  The  result  is  an  urban  county  executive 
who  must  use  a reactive  decisional  style  where  one  might  have  expected 
to  find  an  incremental  style  given  the  level  of  resources  from  the 
urban  county  policy  subsystem  indicated  by  the  steward  role.  The 
actual  composition  of  these  resources  will  depend  on  the  type  of  metro- 
politan reform  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  policy  subsystem. 

More  specifically,  high  levels  of  political  destabilization  can 
be  expected  in  a community  which  is  experiencing  rapid  social  change, 
in  both  a demographic  and  socio-economic  sense.  That  is,  social  change 
does  not  permit  monopolistic  community  politics  to  develop  as  there  are 
always  large  numbers  of  new  and  sometimes  quite  different  players 
entering  the  fray.  Thus  the  local  political  style  is  more  properly 
described  as  competitive,  or  as  was  ascribed  to  Broward  and  Pinellas 
counties  in  the  interviews  as  non-monopolistic.  In  this  setting  the  urban 
county  executive  merely  becomes  one  more  player  in  decisional  games 
characterized  by  high  levels  of  political  destabilization.  Indeed, 
his  involvement  may  be  more  properly  described  by  the  analogy  of  the 
penny  arcade,  where  levels  of  uncertainty  and  participation  are  too 
great  to  permit  anything  even  remotely  approaching  rational  analysis  to 
guide  decision  making.  As  was  reported  in  Broward,  attempts  at 
rational  decision  making  by  the  urban  county  executive  led  to  policy 
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stalemate  and  then  reversal.  Even  negotiated  settlements  to  policy 
disputes  were  difficult  to  arrive  at.  In  other  words,  the  range  of 
interests  and  options  open  in  decisional  games  in  a county  undergoing 
rapid  social  change  is  potentially  so  great  as  to  make  domination  of 
policymaking  by  any  one  narrow  set  of  interests,  including  the  urban 
county  executive,  virtually  impossible. 

At  the  same  time,  even  modest  gains  in  metropolitan  reform  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  chief  executive  in  decisional  games 
vis  a vis  the  other  players.  At  the  very  least,  he  begins  to  pull 
together  the  resource  capacity  of  the  policy  subsystem  to  work  on  issues 
which  confront  the  subsystem.  This  makes  him  a major  governmental 
player  at  the  local  level  on  those  issues  which  fall  within  his  policy 
domain. 

The  combined  sample/messenger  and  steward  roles  provide  a 
picture  of  an  urban  county  executive  engaged  in  decisional  games  in 
which  he  either  represents  a narrow  constituency  interest  or  can  only 
tackle  a small  part  of  the  larger  issues  facing  the  policy  subsystem. 
Even  his  control  over  some  significant  governmental  resources  merely 
provides  him  with  the  opportunity  to  have  greater  influence  over  a 
relatively  small  piece  of  the  action.  In  both  Broward  and  Pinellas, 
for  example,  the  urban  county  executive  can  be  overwhelmed  by  the  widely 
fragmented  and  disjointed  range  of  interests  which  even  modest  proposals 
can  bring  about.  Thus  the  constraints  on  executive  action  in  this 
setting  are  primarily  imposed  externally  through  a social  and  political 
system  which  is  too  fragmented  and  disjointed  to  permit  anyone  or  any 
one  set  of  interests  from  dominating  it.  The  chief  executive  may  bring 
relatively  greater  resources  to  the  game  than  any  of  the  other  players. 
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but  these  mean  little  if  he  cannot  reconcile  the  many  and  varied  con- 
flicting interests  at  the  table.  Further,  the  technical  expertise 
of  the  bureaucracy  can  be  a useful  weapon  to  be  used  against  the  chief 
executive  when  incremental  bargaining  occurs  on  internal  management 
issues.  From  this  perspective  the  urban  county  executive  as  a 
sample/messenger--steward  appears  to  operate  under  stringent  limitations 
in  which  efforts  at  comprehensive  rational  change  may  very  well  be 
impossible  to  implement. 

Sample/Messenger--Functionary 

This  role  combination  was  found  in  Palm  Beach  County.  The 
setting  is  one  which  combines  a community  experiencing  rapid  social 
change  in  the  absence  of  any  significant  metropolitan  reform.  The  result 
is  an  urban  county  executive  engaged  in  reactive  decision  making  but 
without  sufficient  resources  to  make  him  a significant  factor  in  the 
outcome  of  decisional  games. 

The  limitations  of  the  sample/messenger  role  on  executive  action 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed  above.  In  combination  with  the  functionary 
executive  policy  role,  one  is  forced  to  ask  why  the  urban  county  execu- 
tive in  this  setting  even  bothers  to  try  to  play  the  game.  In  terms  of 
policy  influence  it  is  the  weakest  combination  possible— a weak  player 
in  decisional  games  characterized  by  many  other  such  weak  players  with 
conflicting  interests  and  objectives.  As  a representati ve  of  a narrow 
constituency  interest,  the  chief  executive  can  at  best  hope  to  make 
some  marginal  gains  for  those  he  represents.  In  terms  of  general 
problem  solving,  he  is  largely  limited  to  those  narrowly  defined  problems 
which  fall  within  his  limited  domain  and  therefore  are  somewhat 
amenable  to  rational  or  incremental  decision  making.  Even  here,  his 
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lack  of  any  real  control  over  the  bureaucracy  places  the  urban  county 
executive  in  a relatively  weak  position.  That  is,  technocrats  in  the 
bureaucracy  may  not  fear  reprisals  for  pursuing  an  independent  course 
of  action  from  that  desired  by  the  chief  executive. 

Of  the  four  urban  counties  studied  here,  the  chief  executive 
in  Palm  Beach  County  would  seem  to  be  the  least  able  to  influence 
policymaking,  due  not  so  much  to  his  personal  skill  as  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  Essentially,  the  social  and  political 
environment  in  which  he  operates  is  so  fluid,  and  his  own  command 
over  subsystem  resources  so  tenuous  and  limited,  that  he  is  unable 
to  bring  enough  pressure  to  bear  on  any  given  issue  to  resolve  the 
multitude  of  conflicting  interests  which  surround  it.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  regional  sewer  system,  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  one  with  sufficient  control  over  subsystem  resources  to  command  the 
kind  of  influence  needed  to  resolve  the  apparently  contradictory 
interests  and  demands  being  made  on  the  subsystem  as  a direct 
consequence  of  that  one  issue.  From  this  perspective,  the  urban  county 
executive  appears  largely  impotent.  Any  effort  on  his  part  to  assume 
a larger  role  in  policymaking  at  this  time  would  in  all  likelihood 
threaten  his  very  survival. 

Broker 

This  role  was  found  in  all  four  of  the  representative  counties 
and  was  associated  with  internal  management  issues.  The  setting  is  one 
in  which  environmental  influences  are  largely  excluded  from  consider- 
ation or  participation,  or  are  strictly  regulated,  as  the  issues  by  their 
nature  are  focused  internally  on  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem. 

Thus  the  controlling  factor  would  appear  to  be  the  level  of  participation 
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by  wi thin-system  bureaucrats  and  the  level  of  uncertainty  associated  with 
a given  issue.  For  the  most  part,  political  destabilization  is  found 
to  be  in  the  mid-range  level,  meaning  that  the  decisional  mode  tends 
to  be  incremental  and  the  executive  policy  role  to  be  the  broker  type. 

Mid-range  levels  of  political  destabilization  and  the  associated 
incremental  decision  making  confronts  the  urban  county  executive  with 
what  amounts  to  almost  a paradox.  That  is,  the  political  setting  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  simple  that  the  whole  or  large  bites  of  problems 
seem  solvable,  but  it  is  sufficiently  complex  to  render  rational 
decision  making  inappropriate  to  the  process  except  in  a supportive 
capacity.  Thus  the  urban  county  executive  finds  himself  in  the  position 
of  having  to  negotiate  even  with  subordinates,  simply  because  there  are 
generally  enough  of  them  with  conflicting  objectives  to  rule  out  the 
rational  process  which  assumes  concensus  on  objectives.  Further,  when 
dealing  with  the  bureaucracy,  the  chief  executive  may  well  be  faced 
with  conflicting  interests  each  supported  by  a rational  argument.  The 
data  processing  issue  in  Pinellas  was  a good  example  of  this.  Thus  the 
influence  of  the  urban  county  executive  over  internal  management 
issues  would  appear  to  rest  in  part  upon  the  bargaining  skills  which  he 
brings  to  the  table.  It  would  further  appear  that  influence  within  the 
policy  subsystem  itself  is  more  a product  of  bargaining  and  compromise 
than  of  commands  and  directives.  It  is  this  inability  to  control  his 
own  bureaucracy  in  a deterministic  fashion  which  contributes  to  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  urban  county  executive  on  other  classes 
of  issues. 

Finally,  to  clarify  a point,  reform-based  executive  policy  roles 
were  said  to  affect  the  resource  capacity  which  the  urban  county 
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executive  brought  with  him  to  decisional  games.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
an  apparent  contradiction,  metropolitan  reform  has  no  apparent  effect 
on  resource  capacity  with  respect  to  internal  management  issues.  The 
contradiction  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  point  is  that  as  metro- 
politan reform  increases  the  control  of  resources  by  the  chief  executive, 
it  in  no  way  affects  the  way  in  which  such  control  must  be  exercised. 

Future  Research 

This  study  has  attempted  to  present  a picture  of  the  urban  county 
executive  in  the  policy  process— what  he  does  and  why  he  does  it.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  an  exhaustive  study.  It  is  both  far  too  short  and 
too  restricted  in  terms  of  location  and  concepts.  For  example,  no 
attention  was  given  to  the  influence  of  personality  on  executive  policy 
roles,  for  such  an  analysis  would  be  far  beyond  the  research  capabilities 
of  this  researcher.  Nor  were  questions  and  possible  explanations  of 
political  behavior  within  large  organizations  addressed  by  any  of  the 
more  classical  or  contemporary  theories  of  organizations.  The  emphasis 
was  mainly  on  the  effects  of  environmental  influences  on  executive 
political  behavior  with  respect  to  policymaking.  Even  here,  however, 
certain  major  topics  were  omitted  for  lack  of  time  and  resources 
with  which  to  explore  them  adequately. 

Perhaps  the  major  omission  was  the  entire  field  of  intergovern- 
mental relations.  The  effects  of  federal,  state  and  court  actions  in 
particular  might  prove  to  be  a valuable  mine  of  research  and  analysis, 
as  even  a superficial  review  of  this  study  will  indicate.  For 
example,  federal  influence  was  certainly  felt  in  Duval  with  respect  to 
the  St.  Johns  River  cleanup,  for  while  the  mayor  correctly  takes  credit 
for  the  adoption  of  a sewer  service  charge  to  finance  the  sewer  system. 
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the  fact  that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  made  the  river's 
pollution  an  issue  in  the  first  place  really  forced  the  mayor's  hand 
and  left  no  option  but  to  clean  up  the  river.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  had  a similar  impact  on  Palm  Beach  County.  Federal 
grants,  moreover,  have  been  especially  important  to  Duval  in  allowing 
the  county  to  continue  reducing  the  ad  valorem  tax  millage  while 
responding  to  increased  demands  for  urban  public  services. 

The  state  government  has  had  a number  of  impacts  on  local  govern- 
ment in  Florida.  The  whole  area  of  local  home  rule  powers,  for  example, 
has  enabled  cities  and  counties  to  respond  to  the  pressures  of 
urbanization  with  a flexibility  not  heretofore  available  under  the  old 
Dillon  Rule  approach.  An  approach  to  tax  equity  in  Pinellas  was  made 
possible,  and  to  a certain  extent  mandated  since  there  was  now  a means 
to  achieve  it,  by  the  state's  authorization  of  municipal  service  taxing 
districts.  Duval's  improved  management  of  its  pension  funds  is  in 
part  the  result  of  vastly  increased  state  monitoring  of  and  control 
over  those  funds.  Tax  assessments,  another  problem  in  Duval  a decade 
ago,  are  now  the  object  of  state  regulation.  Finally,  the  courts  have 
intervened  in  nearly  all  of  these  areas  through  interpretation  of 
federal,  state  and  local  statutes. 

In  sum,  the  effect  of  intergovernmental  relations  on  executive 
policy  roles  would  appear  to  provide  an  important  arena  for  future 
research.  To  what  extent  is  local  government  at  the  mercy  of  other 
political  systems,  and  does  this  in  any  way  affect  executive  policy  roles 
in  the  intergovernmental  arena?  Does  social  change  really  have  any 
effect  on  intergovernmental  policy  roles,  either  from  a national  per- 
spective or  a local  one?  Do  urban  county  executives  from  the  more 
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reformed  counties  deal  with  a stronger  hand  in  the  intergovernmental 
arena,  or  does  it  really  matter?  These  and  many  other  questions  like 
them  would  seem  to  beg  to  be  answered. 

Finally,  the  whole  area  of  urban  administration  is  much  in  need 
of  exploration.  Much  of  what  is  known  about  this  topic  is  in  the  form 
of  personal  knowledge  and  experience  held  by  practioners,  largely 
uncodified  and  unanalyzed.  The  very  fact  that  urban  administrators, 
more  than  any  others,  are  at  the  apparent  mercy  of  their  environs  would 
seem  to  make  this  a useful  subject  for  further  analysis.  As  such,  the 
more  traditional  approach  of  organizational  theory  will  have  to  be 
blended  with  externally  focused  topics  on  citizen  participation  and 
interest  group  politics  in  order  for  an  adequate  understanding  of 
this  subject  matter  to  emerge. 

Lastly,  as  has  been  noted  throughout,  county  government  has 
been  largely  neglected  as  a subject  of  academic  study.  Given  the 
importance  attached  to  counties  in  the  major  reform  proposals,  and 
the  key  role  played  by  counties  in  states  like  Florida,  some  consider- 
ation of  these  "forgotten  governments"  appears  to  be  in  order,  and 
certainly  long  overdue. 


Summary 

Viewing  urban  politics  from  a systems  perspective  permits  one 
to  separate  the  particular  system  or  subsystem  under  study  from  all 
other  systems.  This  in  turn  allows  one  to  examine,  within  this 
conceptual  framework,  the  interrelationships  between  the  subsystem  and 
those  systems  in  its  environment.  Applying  this  framework  to  the  urban 
county  and  its  community  environment  has  permitted  an  examination  of 
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the  interface  between  urban  county  executives  in  the  policy  process  and 
those  environmental  systems  impacting  upon  the  urban  county  policy 
subsystem  of  which  the  executives  are  a part. 

Specifically,  the  community  environment  was  found  to  be  associated 
with  different  types  of  metropolitan  reform  among  Florida's  nineteen 
urban  counties,  which  in  turn  was  found  to  be  associated  with  a set  of 
executive  policy  roles  labeled  for  convenience  as  reform-based.  These 
policy  roles  are  seen  as  a measure  of  the  resource  capacity  which  the 
urban  county  executive  brings  to  the  policy  process.  Generally, 
metropolitan  reform  leads  to  a greater  concentration  of  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  executive,  so  that  the  resource  capacity  of  the 
urban  county  executive  will  tend  to  increase  as  greater  levels  of 
reform  are  achieved. 

The  community  environment  was  also  found  to  be  associated  with 
varying  levels  of  political  destabilization  surrounding  various  issues 
facing  the  urban  county  policy  subsystem.  These  levels  of  political 
destabilization,  in  turn,  were  found  to  be  associated  with  a set  of 
executive  policy  roles  labeled  for  convenience  as  issue-based.  These 
policy  roles  are  seen  as  reflecting  the  decisional  style  in  which  the 
urban  county  executive  engages  within  the  policy  process.  Generally, 
the  greater  the  level  of  political  destabilization,  the  more  likely 
decision  making  appears  to  move  away  from  rationalism  and  toward 
reactivisim. 

In  sum,  the  major  finding  of  this  study  is  that  no  matter  how  • 
great  the  apparent  resource  capacity  (reform-based  role)  of  the  urban 
county  executive,  there  are  limitations  of  decisional  style  (issue-based 
role)  which  leave  important  policy  roles  for  other  players.  Thus  the 
appearance  of  the  omnipotent  chief  executive  resulting  from  the  "fox 
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in  the  hen  house"  effect  of  metropolitan  reform  is  not  found  upon  closer 
inspection.  Instead,  specific  issues--even  those  internally  focused  on 
the  policy  subsystem  itself--are  accompanied  by  varying  levels  of 
political  destabilization  which  impose  restrictions  on  the  choice  of 
decisional  style  to  be  used  by  the  urban  county  executive.  Both  metro- 
politan reform  and  political  destabilization,  in  turn  appear  to  be 
associated  with  certain  characteristics  of  the  community  environment. 
Further,  the  influence  of  the  community  environment  may  be  a severe 
task  master,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  application  of  inappro- 
priate executive  policy  roles  may  lead  to  policy  reversals  and  even 
executive  dismissal.  Thus  executive  survival  in  the  urban  milieu  can 
indeed  be  said  to  be  associated  with  the  community  environment,  at 
least  among  Florida's  urban  counties  in  the  1970s.  Overall,  the 
picture  painted  here  is  that  of  urban  executives  exercising  variable 
policy  roles  under  differing  conmunity  environmental  conditions,  and 
in  which  the  "fox  in  the  hen  house"  effect  of  metropolitan  reform  is 
found  upon  close  examination  to  be  subject  to  significant  and  important 
constraints . 


APPENDIX  A 
RESEARCH  NOTE 

This  is  an  exploratory  study  of  the  roles  played  by  urban  county 
chief  executives  in  the  policy  process.  The  research  was  pursued  at 
both  the  macro  and  micro  levels  of  analysis.  The  framework  for  this 
analysis  was  the  Easton  model  of  the  political  system J with  the  con- 
version process  conceptualized  as  a decision  making  or  policy  process 
within  the  "black  box"  of  the  system. 

The  analytical  framework  is  discussed  at  length  in  chapter  I. 
Applying  this  framework  at  the  macroanalysis  level,  typologies  of  metro- 
politan reform  and  the  community  environment  were  constructed.  The 
methodology  employed  in  this  construction  and  the  statistical  analysis 
performed  on  the  community  environment  indicators  are  discussed  in 
chapter  II.  At  the  microanalysis  level,  data  collection  was  accomplished 
primarily  through  interviews  supplemented  by  published  accounts  of  issues. 
The  discussion  of  the  issues  is  presented  primarily  in  chapter  III. 
Chapters  IV  and  V analyzed  executive  policy  roles  in  terms  of  issues  and 
metropolitan  reform  respecti vely.  The  major  findings  of  the  study  are 
presented  in  summary  form  in  chapter  VI. 

At  the  microanalysis  level,  the  initial  interviews  were  conducted 
with  the  four  county  chief  executives.  The  purpose  of  these  interviews 

^ David  Easton,  A Framework  for  Political  Analysis  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965);  and  A Systems  Analysis  of 

Political  Life  (New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc. , 1965). 
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was  to  identify  the  major  issues  confronting  these  four  urban  executives 
over  the  past  several  years,  and  to  identify  the  major  tasks  which  the 
four  men  performed  in  the  making  of  public  policy  regarding  these  issues. 
These  interviews,  conducted  in  June  of  1977,  were  followed  up  with  a 
second  round  of  interviews  during  July  of  the  same  year.  The  latter 
involved  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  four  chief 
executives  in  the  relevant  issue  areas,  and  included  critics  as  well 
as  supporters  and  neutral  observers.  These  were  people  who  were  infor- 
mation centers  in  the  same  sense  as  Kotter  and  Lawrence  use  the  term: 

We  decided  to  interview  in  each  city  a limited  number  of  people 
who,  for  purposes  of  the  study,  would  be  information  centers. 

We  would  identify  about  a dozen  people  in  each  city  who,  because 
of  their  respective  role  during  the  years  in  question,  would 
be  prime  sources  of  information  about  the  mayor  and  his  actions.2 

The  same  questionnaire  was  then  used  in  all  of  the  interviews  in 
order  to  have  comparative  data  among  the  four  counties,  and  to  verify 
and  build  upon  the  information  initially  provided  by  the  chief  executives 
themselves.  No  tape  recorder  was  used.  Responses  by  the  interviewees 
were  recorded  in  writing  during  the  interview.  Then  following  each 
interview  the  personal  observations  of  the  interviewer  from  the  interview 
were  also  recorded.  Later  the  two  sets  of  notes  were  contiined  into  a 
single  write-up  of  the  interview. 

The  decision  to  utilize  a structured,  open-ended  interview 
format  flowed  from  two  basic  considerations.  These  were  the  aforementioned 

2 John  P.  Kotter  and  Paul  R.  Lawrence,  Mayors  in  Action  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1974),  p.  5. 
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need  to  have  comparative  data  from  the  four  counties  and  the  desire  to 
allow  the  widest  possible  latitude  for  responses  within  the  basic 
questionnaire  framework. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  counties  in  the  literature, 
not  much  was  known  in  advance  about  the  possible  findings  which  the 
research  effort  might  generate.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  metropolitan 
reform  might  have  an  effect  on  executive  policy  roles,  but  even  this  was 
not  assured.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  a general  structure 
for  the  questionnaire  which  would  provide  comparative  data.  However,  it 
was  not  possible  to  construct  a detailed  questionnaire  in  which 
interviewees  might  give  simple  yes  or  no  responses  because  of  the 
general  absence  of  knowledge  about  the  subject  matter.  The  questionnaire 
itself  addressed  the  following  points: 

1.  What  have  been  the  major  issues  confronting  the  county 
government,  and  in  which  ones  has  the  chief  executive 
been  involved? 

2.  Who  initiates  policy,  as  opposed  to  who  makes  it? 

3.  What  are  the  major  constraints  on  the  chief  executive's 
pursuit  of  his  policy  agenda  (who  throws  the  yellow 
flag)? 

4.  What  does  the  county  commission  expect  of  the  chief 
executive  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  policy? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  mayor 
and  the  chief  administrative  officer  (asked  only  in 
Duval  County)? 

6.  To  what  extent  does  the  centralization  of  executive 
authority  and  an  increasing  range  of  services  provide 
the  chief  executive  with  more/less  flexibility  in 
establishing  and  pursuing  his  policy  agenda  (this 
question  seemed  least  relevant  in  Palm  Beach  County)? 

7.  Do  the  chief  executive/county  commission  feel  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  groups  seeking  benefits  and  technocrats 
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with  specialized  knowledge  when  attempting  to  arrive 
at  policy  decisions? 

8.  Is  there  a conflict  between  professional  adminis- 
tration and  democratic  values? 

These  rather  broad  questions  usually  elicited  comparably  broad 
responses  which  were  then  followed  up  with  more  detailed  and  probing 
questions  appropriate  to  the  initial  response.  The  time  for  the 
interviews  varied  somewhat,  but  most  lasted  for  well  over  an  hour. 


APPENDIX  B 

FLORIDA’S  NINETEEN  LARGEST  COUNTIES 
POPULATION  FIGURES 
1975  - 1976 

County  Population 

Alachua  (17)*  131,552 

Brevard  (9)  248,922 

Broward  (2)  884,872 

Dade  (1)  1,449,300 

Duval  (Jacksonville)  (5)  550,801 

Escambia  (10)  225,575 

Hillsborough  (4)  600,715 

Lee  (13)  163,978 

Leon  (16)  133,663 

Manatee  (18)  126,160 

Okaloosa  (19)  104,356 

Orange  (7)  420,552 

Palm  Beach  (6)  488,044 

Pasco  (15)  135,186 

Pinellas  (3)  673,603 

Polk  (8)  275,078 

Sarasota  (12)  165,054 

Seminole  (14)  138,775 

Volusia  (11)  212,895 

TOTAL  7,129,081 

SOURCE:  State  of  Florida  Local  Government  Financial  Report 

Fiscal  Year  1975-76,  The  Department  of  Banking  and  Finance.  These 
figures  are  provided  by  the  University  of  Florida's  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research. 

NOTE:  *Numbers  refer  to  population  rank  in  the  nineteen  county 
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